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MINSTER, THANET. 


Mr. Ursan,—Onur old place of wor- 
ship, St. Mary’s Church, on which I ad- 
dressed you some time ago*, was opened 
for public worship in its restored state 
on the 26th of May last. 

The old horse-box pews have been 
replaced by benches of varnished pine, 
which, generally speaking, are well ar- 
ranged. The flooring is now of geome- 
trical-pattern Minton tiles. The old 
memorial stones have been taken up, 
except one to the Harnett family,—the 
oldest family now in the parish,—and 
some placed at the entrance in the 
west tower, and others in the south-east 
angle of the south transept and chancel, 
at the entrance to the vestry; others, 
including one to the memory of the 
nurse of Queen Elizabeth, are now not 
to be seen. 

The roofs of the south and the north 
transepts have been groined with small 
billets of chalk, similar to the chancel 
and centre. 

Three appropriate windows have been 
placed in the south aisle wall; that 
nearest to the tower is of stained glass, 
with devices suitable to its position, this 
being over the font. 

Two square-headed windows have been 
placed in the wall of the north aisle, 
and the old seat of masonry, running on 
the inside from the old pointed Gothic 
doorway (now blocked up on the inside), 
has been destroyed to make room for 
a range of short seats! 

The old Norman doorway in the tower 
is taken away, and a new one of similar 
style erected, but its trim appearance 





* Gent. Mac., July, 1862, p. 82. 


does not correspond with the rude un- 
chiselled sandstone of which the tower 
is built, and we think the old arch 
would have looked more in character 
with the ancient edifice. Gentlemen 
undoubtedly actuated with the purest 
motives treat churches in their restora- 
tion too much as they do their own 
mansions, and forget they are only 
trustees for others when they have such 
revered temples of worship under their 
care. And churchwarden dictatorship 
should be forgotten, both as regards 
style of architecture and applying the 
sittings, as Churchmen feel that the 
building is national property, and non- 
officials revere the place as much as an 
official for the time being ; but it isan un- 
thankful duty to differ with gentlemen 
who are really liberal as subscribers, and 
genuinely earnest in all they do; never- 
theless, we feel that, notwithstanding 
the beauty of the building internally, it is 
not on the whole so interesting to the 
antiquary as it was before the holy place 
was restored. 

The opening sermon was preached by 
the Vicar, the Rev. R. T. Wheeler, M.A., 
who ranks high as a powerful preacher 
of the Evangelical school; after which 
a collection was made for a hearing 
apparatus for the deaf poor, and for 
hassocks, &c.; the sum of forty pounds 
was subscribed. 

I do not know how the restoration 
fund stands, as no accounts have yet 
been placed before the subscribers. 
Neither have we heard anything of the 
report of Mr. Ashpitel, F.R.S., who was 
appointed superintending architect by 
the Vestry.—I am, &c. ARCHEO. 
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ARCH ZOLOGY IN SUSSEX ®. 


In noticing the thirteenth Volume of the Sussex Archzolo- 
gical Collections» we spoke of it as the highly satisfactory pro- 
duction of a truly working Archeological Society. Bare justice 
requires us to apply quite as favourable terms to its successor, 
which is now before us. 

The first paper is one on “ Petworth,” by Dr. Turner, a phy- 
sician of that town, which traces the descent of the manor from 
Domesday to the present time, gives some account of the 
“princely Percies,” once lords of the Castle, and describes the 
modern house (the seat of Lord Leconfield), famous for its 
pictures and statuary, but even more so for its Carved Room, 
the ornaments of which are the joint production of Grinling 
Gibbons and Jonathan Ritson. 


“This room is sixty feet long by twenty-four broad, and twenty feet in 
height. The carving is arranged in festoons of fruits and flowers, shells, 
birds, and sculptured vases, so as to form panels for pictures; the whole 
surpassing, in beauty of execution and quantity of carving, any other of 
his justly admired works, 

“ Horace Walpole, in speaking of this wonderful carver in wood, says, 
that ‘before Gibbons there is no instance of a man who could give to wood 
the loose and airy lightness of flowers, and chain together the various pro- 
ductions of the elements witha free disorder natural to each species, And 
after having enumerated others of his celebrated works, such as those at 
Windsor, Chatsworth, Burleigh, Southwick in Hampshire, and Stanstead, he 
continues,—‘ But the most superb monument of his skill is a large apartment 
at Petworth, enriched from the ceiling between the pictures with festoons 
of flowers and dead game, all in the highest state of perfection and preser- 
vation. One vase surpasses all the others in beauty of execution and ele- 
gance of design, being covered with a bas-relief of the purest taste, worthy 
indeed of the Grecian age of cameos. Selden, one of his disciples—for what 





« “Sussex Archxological Collections, relating to the History and Antiquities of 
the County. Vol. XIV.” (Lewes: G. P. Bacon.) 
» Gent. MaG., July, 1862, pp. 18 e¢ seq. 
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single hand could have executed such plenty of laborious productions ?—lost 
his life in saving this carving when the house was on fire.’ 

“Gibbons died in 1721. To the credit of our country be it spoken he was 
a native artist, having been born in London. His ancestors, however, a few 
generations back, were of Dutch extraction. 

“For more than a century this carved room remained incomplete, and 
probably would have continued so, had not that great patron of men of 
genius, and more particularly of such men as had not the means of bringing 
their performances into the notice they deserved, George Obrien Earl of 
Egremont, of whom it has been asserted with great truth,— 


‘To pining genius he raised up a way, 
And merit ushered to the blaze of day,’ 


—found accidentally among the workmen employed in carving the mahogany 
ornaments of the library at Arundel Castle a father and son named Ritson, 
natives of Cumberland. Struck by the talent displayed by the son, then 
only a boy twelve years of age, the Earl did not lose sight of him, and some 
years after took him into his service at Petworth. His first employment 
here was for little more than twelve months, after which he remained absent 
in London ten years; but finally returned to Petworth in 1827, and con- 
tinued in the service of his lordship and the present owner of the house until 
his death in 1846. 

“During the period of nineteen years he worked at the carving of this 
room, and finished it only a week before he died. Comparing the two 
performances, many may consider his part of the work but slightly, if at all, 
inferior to that of Gibbons. The writer of this paper knew Ritson well, and 
had often been led to regret his intemperate habits and most obstinate 
temper. Ritson indeed would only work when he himself was disposed to 
do so, and remonstrance had not the slightest effect upon him. Had it been 
otherwise, he might have attained to great eminence, but as it was he died 
in a back street of this town, worn out both in mind and body, and sup- 
ported entirely by the liberality of the present possessor of the estate. The 
writer attended him throughout his illness, and was with him when he 
expired. There are portraits of him and Gibbons by Clint in the room, to 
the beauty of which they so largely contributed. An obituary memorial 
of him by the present incumbent of Tillington (to whom I will take this 
opportunity of stating I am much indebted for assistance kindly rendered 
to me in the preparation of this paper) will be found in the Gent. Maa., 
No. 25, New Series, January to June, 1846.”—(pp. 10—12.) 


Mr. Slade Butler prints a curious document (Harl. MSS., 
No. 358, art. 47, fol. 188), entitled “The Confession of cer- 
teyne Persons concerninge the Spiritts appearinge at Rie” in 
1607, the year in which Thomas Hamon, “ thrice burgesse for 
the Parliament elected,” died whilst serving the office of mayor 
of Rye for the sixth time®. That the spirits had anything to 
do with the death of his Worship is not positively affirmed, but 





© Gent. MaG.,, July, 1862, p. 19. 
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there is grave ground for suspicion. Susan Snapper, the wife 
of a sawyer of Rye, declares that— 


“The first or seconde daie that Mr. Hammon, late Mayor of Rie, fell 
sicke, the spiritt Richarde bade her goe to the saide Ann Bennett and will 
her to send him some ‘planett water ;’ and shee carried a little bottele of 
water of aboute 3 or 4 sponfulls into the chamber where the spiritt was, and 
sett it one the table, and wente downe (it was a whittishe water) ; and when 
shee had tolde the saide Ann of it, the said Ann saide the bottle was not 
there ; and this examinate went upp and there was neither the bottle nor 
the spiritt. 

“The saide Ann Bennett called this examinate, and saide unto her, ‘I doe 
see one of them nowe in the windowe wth a chaine of gould about his necke 
and goulde braceletts aboute his wrestes, and this is to make me bold to 
come to speake to them.”—(pp. 30, 31.) 


George Tayler, who was “harde of beleife,” was vouchsafed 
a sight “in the glasse windowes” of a “ greate companie,” 
among whom he discerned “a verie antciente grave man sit- 
tinge verie macisterallie in a chaire wth a booke before him,” 
and a woman in “ ghayyshe collored apparell” with a hat on her 
head, the interest being heightened by the appearance of “ twoe 
deathes heade” behind them, manifestly betokening the demise 
of both the mayor and his wife. A part of the deposition of 
Susan Snapper may interest students of demonology :— 


“That aboute mydlente last, viz., 1607, aboute mydnighte, shee becinge 
sicke in bed with her husbande, 4 spyritts in likenes of twoe men, and twoe 
weomen, appeared unto her; the one man younge, withoute hayre one his 
face, and tall, named him selfe Richarde, and hee was in a white surplis to 
the grounde; the other man was a shorte, thicke man, with a longe grey 
bearde, and named him selfe Roberte ; hee was in a white sattin dublett and 
hose pinckt. One of the weomen was younge and in a white wastcote and 
green peticote, with a vaile aboute her necke, and a whit kerchife one her 
head; the other weoman was younge and all in white. And one of the 
weomen called her selfe Katherine, and the other Margerie; and they 
appeared unto her two or three nights togeither. 

“The seconde tyme of theire appeareaunce, the weoman in the greene 
peticote called this examinate Sue, and said, ‘Come and goe with me, or 
else I will carrie the,’ and the spirite Richarde tooke her by the arme, and 
griped her that her arme was lame 2 daies, so as she could not helpe her 
selfe. And she beinge a ferde toulde her husbande, and hee laide his hande 
over her to holde her, and his arme was soe lame for twoe daies that hee 
coulde not cut his meate ; and then the vision lefte her.”—(p. 26.) 


This belief in “second sight” appears to linger in Sussex 
even to the present day among the lower classes‘, and a cen- 





4 See Sussex Arch. Coll., vol. xiii. 
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tury ago it was by no means confined to them, as appears by 
a very singular story of the discovery of a will of Mr. John 
Butler (M.P. for Sussex in 1766) through the appearance of 
his spirit to his sister-in-law and his old steward, which Mr. 
Slade Butler thinks worthy of being placed on record. 

Ashdown Forest, or Lancaster Great Park, as it was termed 
from having been part of the possessions of John of Gaunt, is 
described by the Rev. Edward Turner, from a personal know- 
ledge of sixty years, but he regrets that the records of the 
Duchy of Lancaster are not as accessible as they ought to be, 
when its history for the last five centuries could be more accu- 
rately stated. An Extent of the Forest was taken in 1576, 
when some information was obtained from a deed which was 
“in the handes of Old Payne,” to the mention of whom Mr. 
Turner adds a brief notice of two of his descendants, who were 
placed by circumstances in very different positions :— 


“The ‘Old Payne’ here alluded to was probably the Patriarch of the 
ancient family of Payne, long resident at Legge’s Heath in Eastgrinstead, 
and a Master of the Forest. A descendant of his was Sheriff of Sussex in 
1768, of whom it is currently reported, that during the year he served the 
office, he never went to church, or in any way appeared in public, except 
in full dress, with a cocked-hat on his head, and a sword by his side; and 
whenever he went to market or a meeting of any kind at Eastgrinstead, he 
had, in addition, his state saddle, saddle-cloth, and holster, furnished with 
a pair of richly silver-chased pistols. When questioned on the subject, his 
reply was that, in his opinion, the dignity of the office required it. The last 
of the family of the direct male line died in Maresfield at an advanced age, 
and in very reduced circumstances, about six years ago. In his cottage 
I have often seen the saddle-cloth, richly embroidered with gold, the pistols, 
the sword, and the spurs, which his father used as sheriff, and which the son 
greatly valued, as testifying to the quondam greatness of the family. After 
his death they were all sold to a broker for a few shillings.” —(pp. 44, 45.) 


Hastings and its Municipal Rights are very satisfactorily 
treated by Mr. Durrant Cooper and Mr. Ross; the Registers 
of the Hastings Parishes are examined by Dr. Greenhill; and 
the peculiarities of speech that still mark some of its inhabitants 
are commented on by Mr. James Rock, jun. These papers, 
taken in connexion with those in former volumes, form a very 
complete account of the past and present state of the famous 
Cinque Port, but, from their very completeness, do not well 
admit of summary or extract. ‘“ Eastbourne,” by Mr. Chambers, 
and “ Maresfield,’” by the Rev. Mr. Turner, are in much the 
same case. British Antiquities found at Wilmington, consisting 
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of bronze celts, and a mould for making them, are described by 
the Rev. Mr. Cooper, who conceives them to be not weapons of 
war, but tools, “which might be used in masonry as well as in 
carpentry, in breaking up old work or shaping stone or other 
materials ; and indeed they bear a partial resemblance to a very 
useful implement of the modern bricklayer, which has a pick 
or hammer on one side and a sharp edge on the other.” Some 
Roman Remains in the Neighbourhood of Hurst-Pierpoint and 
Danny, are used by Mr. Blencowe in determining the course of 
the Roman Via that traversed Sussex from south to north, and 
connected the Portus Adurni at Aldrington with the Ermine 
Street. A navigable settlement, a.p. 1343, one of the earliest 
of that class of documents extant, is printed by Mr. Durrant 
Cooper; Monumental Inscriptions from Icklesham and from 
Chiddingly are contributed by Mr. Butler and Mr. Noakes, 
and various Notes and Queries by divers parties; but we prefer 
to make an extract or two from Mr. M. A. Lower’s “ Parochial 
History of Chiddingly,” which may be fairly described as ex- 
hausting its subject. Chiddingly isa parish of the Weald, “ hope- 
lessly remote from railways either existent or probable,” and 
though once so “ respectable,” that its church had, a century 
ago, “at least fourteen coaches on a Sunday ” at its doors, has 
now sunk so much out of notice that it is fortunate in finding 
a chronicler as hearty in its praise as Mr. Lower. The church 
is remarkable for its lofty stone spire (an unusual feature in 
the district), and for some once splendid monuments, of which 
the chief is that of Sir John Jefferay, Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, temp. Eliz., and builder of the mansion of Chiddingly 
Place, erewhile one of the finest Elizabethan houses in Sussex, 
but of which only some portions remain, and are used for farm 
purposes. One feature of the monument has given rise to 
a ludicrous fancy, which Mr. Lower is anxious to impress on us 
has now faded away :— 


“The monument was profusely ornamented with heraldry, consisting of 
the arms and quarterings of the family ; but both these and the monument 
itself are fast yielding to the ravages of time. Tradition has, as usual, 
attributed these dilapidations to the Puritans of the seventeenth century, but 
the charge rests upon no good foundation, and is probably untrue. Inde- 
pendently of the ordinary decay which befalls human creations, it is probable 
that the Jefferay monument has suffered from an unfortunate popular mis- 
take, which identified the principal person commemorated with the flagitious 
judge, Sir George Jeffries, temp. James II., who was not born until many 
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years after Sir John Jefferay’s death. The author of the ‘Curiosities of 
Great Britain,’ published many years since, in an account of the tomb, 
furnished by Mr. William Lashmar of Chiddingly, says: ‘The people here- 
abouts simply tell you that he [Sir John J.] dropped down dead with the 
scroll in his hand, as the peculiar judgment of Heaven on a wicked judge in 
a wrong cause.’ A ridiculous statement made these Jefferays so proud that 
‘the ground was not good enough for them to walk upon,’ and in consequence 
they had a range of cheeses laid every Sunday from their mansion to the 
church, to set their dainty feet on! The two round tablets upon which 
the statues of Sir Edward and Lady Montague stand, do in truth somewhat 
resemble a couple of gigantic cheeses, and they probably suggested this — 
‘mighty pretty story,’ which to the credit of the existing generation is 
a ‘tradition only traditionally remembered.’ ”—(p. 243.) 


A plain tombstone in the same church has had the dis- 
tinction of giving rise to numerous quarrels between the parish 
clerks and the owners of a property called Eades’ Farm. It is 
that of Thomas Eades, a vicar, who was a Nonjuror, and left 
a legacy to the parish clerks (provided they did not bear the 
names of Chapman, Strong, Shewsmith, &c., his Revolutionary 
opponents) to keep always legibly engraved on his tombstone 
a protest against the rule of “the Dutchman.” Some years ago 
the bequest was declared invalid by the courts of law, as the 
rent-charge had not been settled on freehold property. The 
record of the sturdy Nonjuror is in consequence in danger of 
being utterly effaced, and Mr. Lower thinks it well to print 
it for preservation. We think so too, and therefore follow his 
example. It is as follows :— 


“The body of Mr. Thomas Eades lies here, 
A faithful shepherd that did not pow’rs fear ; 
But kept old Truth, and would not let her go, 
Nor turn out of the way for friend or foe. 
He was suspended in the Dutchman’s days, 
Because he would not walk in their strange ways. 
Demona non armis sed morte subegit Jesus, 
As Xt. by death his rampant foes trod down, 
So must all those who doe expect a crown. 
“He died 1717, aged about 80 years.”—(p. 251.) 


Our space does not allow of further extract from this 
interesting volume, but we cannot close our notice without 
remarking that it is illustrated with several well executed 
wood engravings, 





DIGGINGS ON THE SKELTON AND GUISBOROUGH MOORS. 


Ox Tuesday, May 26, 1863, the writer, with a party of four men, 
commenced the investigation of a large grave-hill situate on a part of 
the Skelton Moors. The hill was 51} ft. in diameter and rather more 
than 6 ft. high in the centre. Like almost every other Houe of any con- 
siderable dimensions in the district, it bore evident traces of former 
opening at the centre. Unlike them, however, in another respect ; 
for the removal of a spade-depth of earth from the higher parts of the 
hill did not bring to light any fragments of ancient pottery, or of 
calcined human bones and charcoal. Commencing from the south 
with a wide trench, expanding as we neared the middle parts, a large 
urn was discovered at a distance of 9 ft. due east from the centre, 
and not more than 18 in. from the surface. The only protection 
from above was a flagstone of small dimensions— perhaps 12 in. 
by 15—which the writer himself removed in marking out the work for 
the men. The urn was quite full of human bones, which, a little below 
the topmost strata, were beautifully clean and dry, and many of them 
retaining a fair blue tint arising from the heat to which they had been 


subjected. Among them were found two portions of a large bone pin, 
which, when entire, must have been at least six inches long; probably 


more. 

The urn was 17 in. high and of about 13} in. in greatest diameter, 
the width across the mouth being very nearly the same as the 
measure through the uppermost rib. For it was without the heavy 
overhanging rim which has characterized all the others, save one, 
found by the writer in these grave-hills; and, instead, is encircled 
by two ribs, or projecting mouldings, the uppermost being 5} in. 
below the mouth, and the second 4 in. from the higher one. The 
diameter of the bottom is 53 in. The substance of the urn is not 
very thick, and it seems fairly baked. 

Like a former one of somewhat similar shape, it is entirely without 
external ornamentation; the only appearance of that kind being just 
inside the mouth, where a line of impressions, much like what might be 
produced by pressing a finger upon the soft clay, is traceable. 

Pursuing our investigations, we found the centre of the hill had been 
dug out to a point a little below the level of the surrounding moor- 
surface. Pushing our researches beyond the parts thus disturbed, we 
came upon very observable quantities of charcoal at a point about 
5 ft. north-west of the centre, which speedily led us to what were, 
unhappily, only the crushed remains of a second urn of singular beauty. 
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The clay of which it had been made was much redder than in these 
cinerary urns usually, but in such a state of disintegration that it was 
difficult to obtain a single fragment of 2 in. square, and even that 
required to be handled with the greatest care for fear it should fall to 
pieces under the touch. Enough, however, was obtained to give a pretty 
close approximation to its original size and shape, and to disclose the 
entire ornamentation. The diameter of the mouth was probably about 
7 in., and the height 7} to 8in. The depth of the rim was 1} in., 
and the diameter of the bottom about 4 in. 

The rim had two linear impressions of a twisted cord or thong on 
its upper edge round the mouth. It was then divided into upper and 
lower halves by a similar impression round its middle. Two others of 
the same description at both the lower and upper edges left a space of 
about three-quarters of an inch wide on either side of the middle ring, 
to receive a series of rectilinear diagonal impressions (produced by like 
means) meeting on the middle line so that each pair formed a chevron. 
The middle rib, which seems to have been rather more than 12 in. 
from the lower edge of the rim, was marked by two encompassing im- 
pressions just like those on the rim, and above these were nearly 
vertical rows of impressions not very dissimilar in shape and size to 
those which would be made by pressing a small apple- pip into soft clay, 
except that there was a little more curvature about the small end. 

Another noticeable character of the clay of this urn was that it was 
burnt red throughout. There was no black portion in the middle, as is 
the almost invariable rule in these Celtic urns. . 

The excavation of this hill was carried on to within a few feet of the 
northern edge, but no further discoveries were made. 

Originally this hill had been encircled by a consecutive series of 
retaining stones—a character which holds good of an adjoining tumulus 
of still greater size, of another about three-quarters of a mile north of 
it, and of a third lying about a mile north-west. An imperfect barrier 
of stone-work was also met with about 6 or 8 ft. from the exterior 
ring, and there had been a good many stones used in building the 
central part, but there were no traces of any cist. 

On the following day the scene of our labours was removed to one of 
the hills which lie a long mile to the north-west of that just described. 
A boundary stoup on the summit of this rather interfered with the 
operations of the workmen. However, a trench of 6 ft. wide, cutting 
the hill through from north to south, in such wise as to leave two-thirds 
of the whole untouched towards the east, soon revealed a solid flooring 
of rock which did not seem ever to have been disturbed: working still 
closer to the centre, the writer then directed an excavation of some 
6 ft. wide to be made, so as to encompass the central stone or stoup, 
and a sustaining pillar of earth about 5 ft. in diameter. Before this 

I 
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had been carried on to any depth, tokens of the close vicinity of four 
separate sepulchral deposits were observed: one of these lay about 
4 ft. south-east from the centre, and another 1 ft. east of the last. 
From the latter the writer took a very beautiful vessel of the so-called 
“incense-cup” class, 1} in. high, 2f in. greatest diameter, and 1} in. 
across the mouth. In it lay a portion of a curved bone pin, two other 
fragments of which were afterwards obtained from the bones beneath ; 
while, immediately below it, and upon the deposit of burnt bones, lay 
a remarkably fine arrow-head of white flint. 

From the other deposit there was obtained a flint knife, unburnt and 
in good preservation; and an unshaped fragment of flint which had 
passed through the fire. The other two deposits, which lay more to 
the east and north-east of the centre, yielded nothing but charcoal and 
bone. The semicircular excavation was continued and carried through 
into the original cutting without further disclosure. But meanwhile 
one division of the workmen had completed the first trench, and laid 
bare a flagstone, or flat mass of rock, 5} ft. long by 4 wide, and 12 in. 
thick, which covered a portion of the floor to the north-west of the 
centre. From beneath this was obtained a small urn, about 6in. high 
by 6} in. in greatest diameter, of the so-called ‘‘ flower-pot’ description. 
It is of coarse ware, and the sides of great thickness. The edge of the 
mouth, which descends with a hollow slope to a kind of flange about 
half an inch below, is rudely marked with two impressions of a twisted 
thong, encompassing the whole mouth. The other ornamentation is of 
a similarly rude character, consisting of three horizontal rows of not 
very regularly disposed vertical impressions, of about two twists of the 
thong each. These occupy the space between the edge of the opening 
and the rib, a space of 1$in., while just below the rib are two other and 
similar rows. The bottom of the urn is a trifle over 3 in. in diameter. 
Like an urn of similar coarse ware and careless ornamentation, mentioned 
by the writer in a former communication‘, this also was quite empty, 
there not being a trace of bone anywhere near it. 

The incense-cup has the two customary perforations (which were 
clearly made previous to the firing process) about half-an-inch apart, 
and on a level with the bottom. The ornamentation consists of two 
encircling rows of circular dots round the mouth, very close to each 
other, and not remarkably evenly drawn. A third similar row encom- 
passes the vessel a little above mid-height, approaching the lower of the 
above-named rows much more nearly on one side than the other; and 
a fourth about a quarter of an inch above the bottom. Between the 
second and third of these rows, as also between the third and fourth, 
a series of straight lines of round dots are drawn so as to make a con- 





* Gent. MaG., Jan. 1863, p. 26. 
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tinuous zigzag, the angles of which abut upon the rows. The bottom 
also is decorated with a series of similar straight lines of different 
lengths, and meeting each other at various angles: it being quite im. 
possible to give any mere verbal description of the design or effect of 
the whole. 

Again, on Tuesday, June 9, the writer was at liberty to engage in 
these investigations, and attention was directed to the grave-hill which 
lies about seventy or eighty yards to the north of that from which the 
urn and incense-cup, with the flint arrow-head, &c. just mentioned, were 
obtained. This tumulus is of still larger dimensions than the former, 
the diameter being not less than 57 ft., and the height above the level of 
the moor being fully 6 ft. still, notwithstanding the removal, some long 
time since, of a great deal of stone from its central parts. It is also 
(as was noticed above) surrounded by a circle of large retaining stones, 
set edge to edge, with flat surfaces outwards. In this case it seemed 
advisable to begin proceedings by opening a trench near the western 
margin, ranging from north to south, gradually widening it as we ap- 
proached the centre, so as to examine every part of the hill thoroughly, 
down to the level of the ground. 

It was soon ascertained that this tumulus also was piled over a 
quast cyclopean pavement of ponderous flat-surfaced rock masses, 
which probably lay there long ages before the friends of the deceased 
Celt, to whose memory it was raised, fixed upon the place as a suitable 
site for his interment. Here and there it would seem that they had 
inserted wedge-like stones to fill up chasms; but, as far as it could be as- 
certained without resort to actual quarrying operations, no deposit, simi- 
lar to that in the hill last examined, had been made. On approaching the 
centre there was, as had been foreseen, every token of destructive dis- 
turbance, the soil being very loose and friable, and entirely intermingled, 
instead of lying, so to speak, in the usual semi-stratified form. How- 
ever, on reaching the eastern side of the centre, enough of the original 
internal stone-work was left in situ to give some sort of an idea of what 
probably had been the inner protection of the original deposit; for 
a segment of a circle of flat stones inclining upwards and inwards was 
still left, the outer ones overlapping the inner ones, like the sods over 
a field-heap of newly-gathered potatoes. 

All hope of a central deposit being now dissipated, a systematic 
search for secondary deposits on the eastern side was commenced, 
and half-an-hour’s labour disclosed the surface of a flat stone, of 
about 20 or 22 in. square, lying about 8 or 9 in. below the ling, 
and nearly 7 ft., a little northward of east, from the centre of the 
hill. On removing this a cavity was at once observed beneath it, 
and a few moments of careful work disclosed the presence of an 
urn, It proved to be of very considerable dimensions, and was 
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taken out entire, except a very small fracture on one part of the edge, 
and with scarcely any other flaw in any part of it. It is, without ex- 
ception, the most perfect of any the writer has ever seen at all ap- 
proaching the same dimensions. It stands very nearly 17 in. high, and 
is 13 in. over all across the mouth. The overhanging rim or border is 
4} in. deep, and is marked with an encompassing impression produced 
in the usual way, and with a series of shorter or longer straight marks 
of the same kind, arranged—so far as one can say any design is appa- 
rent—so as to make triangular spaces, impressed as described, of the 
whole width of the border, alternate with similar spaces left without 
mark. There is no perceptible rib, but three inches below the lower 
edge of the border where the sides begin to slope away towards the 
bottom, a line of small marks about an inch apart runs round the 
entire vessel. The bottom is about 4 in. in diameter, and the whole 
urn remarkably symmetrical and well shaped. The edge of the rim 
round the mouth, which is bevelled inwards, also has continuous en- 
circling impressions of the twisted thong. 

When found this urn was nearly full, of mixed clay and moor-sand 
and black earth above, and the lower half with burnt bones, many of 
which were in much larger and less completely burnt fragments than is 
usual. Besides, there was, adhering to that side of the urn which was 
turned towards the centre of the hill, and level with its margin, an 
“incense-cup,” placed on its side, and with its mouth opening towards 
the interior of the urn. It had clearly been placed in this position at 
first, and secured in it by means of soft clay. This cup is about 2 in. high, 
by 22 in greatest diameter, and 24 across the mouth. It is most im- 
perfectly baked; indeed, one-half of it is still plastic clay, shewing no 
trace whatever of the action of fire. The other half is of red ware, but 
very soft and friable. The ornamentation consists of two encircling 
impressions, very near each other, just round or below the mouth, from 
the lower of which a series of parallel straight impressions somewhat 
deviating from the perpendicular reach nearly to the bottom of the cup, 
which is scarcely two inches in diameter. No trace of flint or wrought 
bone (and only the merest tokens of the presence of charcoal) was 
obtained in either of the urns, or near them. The smaller one was 
partly filled with moory sand, and some tenacious black substance ad- 
hering firmly to its sides; while beneath it, though some inches lower, 
a considerable quantity of very finely comminated burnt bone occurred 
in close contact with the side of the containing vessel. 


Gent. Mac. Voit, CCXV. 
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CORNISH CHURCHES. 


IX. ST. IVES—TOWEDNACK—ZENNOR-ST. HILARY—SITHNEY— 
ST. CROWAN—CAMBORNE. 

Sr. Ives.—This is a large church, consisting of chancel, nave 
with western tower, north and south aisles to both, with porch, 
and a side chapel* opening by an arcade of two into the 
eastern part of the south aisle. The east walls of the aisles 
and chapel are all flush with that of the chancel. 

The chapel was added, but the other portions of the struc- 
ture appear to have been built according to one design, without 
any additions or alterations, excepting those which were bar- 
barously effected in almost every church during Puritanical 
times. 

The roodloft staircase is at the north-west angle of the 
chapel. The roodscreen has been removed, but some of the 
carved oak benches remain. 

One Ralph Clies, the master smith who superintended the 
smiths’ work, is said to have made a present of a carved screen. 
The front panels of a seat now in the chancel have shields 














Shields on panels of seat, St. Ives. 


bearing—1. Hammer, pincers, nails, and horse-shoe; 2. Ham- 
mer and anvil; 3. A head; 

4. A head; 5. Pair of bel- 

lows; 6, Ladle, trammers,® << 

-) and clefts. These are said “ 
to represent the smith’s im- 
plements; and the figures 
3 and 4 to be intended for _ Pier-arch Moulding, 
Master Clies and his wife. oe 

Each aisle has seven bays, with piers consisting of four 





Section of Pier, St. Ives. 








* Connected with the Trenwith estate, and now commonly called the “Tren- 
with aisle.” 
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shafts with intervening ogee mouldings; the arch-mouldings 
correspond. 

The roofs are of the usual waggon form, but very handsome 
and perfect, elaborately carved, and with full-length figures of 





rile iioot, dt. ives. 

angels at the springings of the braces; these figures are con- 
tinued all the way down the nave, and similar ones occur at 
St. Madron and a few other churches in Cornwall. In the 
chancel-roof only the braces and purlins are intersected dia- 
gonally by a raised and continuous moulding, giving a pretty 
net-like appearance. The suggestive vine pattern is carried 
along the wall-plate both in chancel and nave. Richly carved 
bosses are placed at the intersections of the diagonal lines and 
of the purlins and braces. 

In the east wall of the north aisle and adjoining the chancel 
is an arched recess, with jambs resting on the floor, 4 ft. 2 in. 
high and 2 ft. 4in. wide. It is too low for a doorway, and 
the exterior of the wall shews no indication of its being 
blocked up. 

The tower, 119 ft. high, is of four stages, buttressed on 
square, has a battlemented parapet, and battlemented pinnacles 
resting on angels. The belfry windows, larger than usual, are 
each of three lights and transomed. 

Several well-sculptured corbel-heads under the roof of the 
south chapel appear to be of earlier date than the wall into 
which they are built. 
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There is a very fine font, 3 ft. 10 in. high, apparently of the 
thirteenth century, but, as it is of granite, may be a copy of 
a similar one of that date. On the bowl are four angels con- 


SS 
Font, St. Ives. 


nected by bands, on one of which are, in raised early Eng- 
lish characters, the words “ Omnes baptizate gentes.” Four 
dragons on the base symbolize the demons cast out by the 
power of baptism. 

C. S. Gilbert, in his “ History of Cornwall,” quoting from 
the MSS. of a Mr. Hicks, who gleaned from the borough re- 
cords of St. Ives, gives the following :— 


“As it had pleased the Almighty God to increase the town inhabitants, 
and to send down temporal blessings most plentifully among them, the 
people, to shew their thankfulness for the same, did resolve to build a chapel 
in St. Ives, they having no house in the town wherein public prayers and 
divine service were read, but were forced every Sunday and Holy Day to go 
to Lelant Church, being three miles distant from St. Ives, to hear the same ; 
and likewise to carry their children to be baptized ; their dead to be there 
buried ; to go there to be married, and their women to be churched. Where- 
upon the inhabitants of St. Ives did, about the year of our Lord 1408, 
petition the lord Champernoun, lord of St. Ives, that he would be pleased to 
petition his Holiness the Pope to grant his licence for a chapel to be built 
within the borough. So the lord Champernoun on his petition did obtain 
from his Holiness the Pope Alexander the Fifth—* Primo Anno Pontificatus, 
Anno Domini 1410”—his Bull to build a chapel in the borough, and likewise 
obtained a licence from the Most Reverend Father in God the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and a licence from the Reverend the Bishop of Exeter, for 
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building the said chapel; which together with the tower was begun in the 
reign of King Henry the Fifth and finished in the reign of King Henry the 
Sixth, being sixteen years and a half in building.” 


The stones for building are said to have been brought by 
water from the neighbouring parish of Zennor. We also 
gather from the same source that there was a fine organ, 
costing £300, placed over the roodscreen, and that it was 
taken down by the Puritans in 1647. There is now an ex- 
cellent organ at the east end of the north aisle. 

A good brass of Otho Trenwith, formerly in the chancel, has 
been removed. 

Against the wall of the chapel an epitaph, on the monument 
to the family of Sise, curiously commences,— 


** Neere to this bed sixe Sises late were laid, 
Foure Hopefull sonns, y* grandsire, and a maid.” 


According to Dr. Oliver, the patron saint is St. Ia, an Irish 
virgin, martyred at Hayle in Cornwall 
about the middle of the fifth century. 

Other accounts give the dedication to 
SS. Andrew and Peter. The standards 
at the east ends of two old seats—that of 
Master Clies and another—in the chancel, 
are carved with the figures of SS. Andrew 
and Peter. These now face the altar. 
Over St. Peter two kneeling figures sup- 
port a shield, on which are the words 
“John Peyn.” The standard with the 
figure of St. Andrew is surmounted by 
two similar figures with a shield bearing 
two coats of arms impaled—1. Three 
pears; 2. An arrow-head in pale, re- 
versed. 

Dr. Oliver states that Pope Alexander Bench Standard, St. Ives. 
V., Oct. 20, 1409, and John XXIII., Nov. 18, 1410, recom- 
mended Bishop Stafford to make “capellas Sancti Tewynnoci 
(i.e. Towednack) et Sancte Ye parochial, with font and ceme- 
tery, but dependent on Lelant.” 

There is a good churchyard cross recently restored. 

The church of St.Ives is in excellent repair; it has been 
substantially reseated in oak, floor tiled, ugly galleries cleared 
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away, and many good stained glass windows inserted. The 
greater part has been done by the munificence of Robert 
Hichens, Esq., of St.Ives and East Dulwich; who also de- 
frayed nearly the whole of the cost for the building of the 
pretty church of St.John in the new parish of Halsetown, 
near St. Ives. 


Towrepnack Cuurcn is remarkable as alone possessing a 
chancel-arch among the churches of West Cornwall; it is of 


Te - 


Towednack Church. 


the thirteenth century, very acutely pointed, and consists 
simply of two chamfered orders springing from corbels, like 
the transept-arch at St. Gwithian’, which is of the same date. 

The church consists of chancel, nave with western tower, 
and south aisle and porch; the two latter are much later than 
the other parts. 

The tower, of granite, very low and massive, is altogether 
unlike every other in the district, and, being constructed with- 
out any attempt at ornamentation, proper use was made of the 


Mouldings of Tower, Towednack. 


1. Cornice; 2. Battlement; 3. Stringcourse ; 4. Impost, Tower-arch. 


material at hand. The stringcourse and cornice are remark- 
ably bold; the battlemented parapet (walled in on the east 
and west sides) is of the simplest character. The belfry lights 





> Gent. MaG., June, 1863, p. 698. 
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are square-headed and chamfered. Altogether it is a cha- 
racteristic structure, harmonizing well with its site, in the 
midst of a most wild and dreary region. The tower staircase, 
on an unusual plan, is constructed without newel or winders, 
and has its entrance direct from the north-west angle of the 
nave. The tower-arch appears to have been originally, like 
most others of the same date in Cornwall, a plain soffit arch ; 
to this responds and a chamfered order have been added. 
A portion of the old impost-moulding remains. 

The eastern bench in the porch is formed of a block of 
granite, 7ft. long, 1ft. 6in. high, and 10in. wide, with an 
incised double cross. This stone evidently does not occupy 


Incised Stone, Towednack. 


its original position; it differs from the ordinary types of the 
Cornish churchyard and wayside crosses, and is most probably 
an early Christian sepulchral monument. 


ZeNNorR Cuurcu has chancel, nave, western tower, north 
aisle, south transept, and porch. The oldest parts appear to 
be of the same date as the Decorated work at St. Germoe, 
which to some extent it resembles. Most of the windows, 
however, have lost their tracery, and the Perpendicular ad- 
ditions to the building, including the tower, are of much the 
same character as work of that period previously described. 

There is a good late Decorated font, and a few of the old 
bench-ends remain; one of the latter has the figure of a 
mermaid °. 

The north wall of the aisle was rebuilt about fifty years ago; 
the old eastern wall was not taken down, and has, on the north 
side of the window, a projecting stone shelf 1 ft. 5in. by 1 ft. 
2in., and 5 ft. 2in. from the ground. 





¢ This bench-end and font are figured in “A Week at the Land’s End.” 
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The Church of St. Hitary, with the exception of the tower 
and spire, was destroyed by fire on the night of Good Friday, 
1853. At that time it consisted of chancel, nave, and north 
and south aisles, all, excepting perhaps the chancel, later than 
the tower. When the church was rebuilt some few alterations 
were found necessary to be made in the tower, but it retains 
its original principal features, and differs altogether from every 
other tower of the district. It is of early Decorated date, and 
from the near connexion of St. Hilary Church with St. Michael’s 
Mount, builders of a better class than usual may have had to 
do with this structure. 

Buttresses extend nearly half the height of the tower; they 
have bold sets-off, chamfered an- 
gles, and cappings. The angles 
of the tower have round mould- 
ings, and there are corbels along 
the cornice. The belfry windows 
are each of three lights. Each 
alternate spire-light is blocked, 


Blocked Spire-light, St. Hilary. 


the space being occupied by sculp- 
“ tured heads and other ornaments. 
The tower-arch is recessed and 
chamfered, and has three-quarter- 
round responds with moulded capitals and bases. 

During the rebuilding of the church fragments of early work 
were found, and the portion of the capital of a pier now in the 
churchyard shews mouldings and ornamentation unlike any 
existing work in West Cornwall churches. 

Through the exertions of the Vicar, the Rev. Thomas Pascoe, 
who contributed largely to the fund, a handsome church has 
been built on to the old tower. 

2 


Tower, St. Hilary. 
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Sr. Siranzy Cuurcu has shallow transepts added to the 
north and south aisles. The Perpendicular tower is superior 
to many others of the same period, and has a boldly moulded 
tower-arch, and shafted pinnacles, with figures of the Evan- 
gelists at their bases, resting on the cornice. 

The east window of the north aisle, like that at St. Cury, is 
of four lights with geometrical tracery, and has the splay of 
the arch internally filled with geometrical ornamentation in 
panels. 

On the chancel floor is a portion of a brass cross: the word 
“Mercy” was inscribed on each limb, and beneath the follow- 
ing words may still be read :—‘“ Hic jacet Rogerus Trelbythy- 
anyk cujus anime propicietur Deus. Amen.” On the wall of 
the south aisle is a neat brass, date 1856, to the memory of the 
Rev. John Rogers, M.A., of Penrose, Canon Residentiary of 
the Cathedral Church of St. Peter in Exeter. 


St. Crowan Cuurcu possesses no features of particular in- 
terest. It has a fine tower with a peal of six bells, and a square 
Norman font with dragons at the base; being found in a muti- 
lated condition it was repaired, and the shaft is modern. 


The numerous monuments and brasses of the ancient family 
of St. Aubyn in this church are figured in Polwhele’s “ History 
of Cornwall.” 


CamsBorne Cuurcn, dedicated to St. Martin, has recently 
been reseated and otherwise restored. 
Many of the original Perpendicular win- 
dows remain. The piers and capitals are 
of the usual type, and the tower resembles 
others already noticed. The panels of the | 
pulpit are carved with the symbols of the |, 
Passion: one shield bears the five wounds, 
representing the wells of pity, comfort, 
grace, mercy, and everlasting life; from 
the heart (the well of everlasting life) 
blood flows into a chalice. Symbols of the Five Wounds, 

Against the exterior of the wall of the ee 
porch is a very ancient altar-slab. It is figured in Borlase’s 
“ Antiquities of Cornwall,” and bears the following inscription : 
— Leuiut jusit hec Altare pro anima sua.” 

Gent, Mac. Vor, CCXV. s 
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The walls of the sanctuary are of the fourteenth century ; 
a good piscina was discovered during the late restoration. 
There is a fine old stoup. 


The present, with the preceding papers, may serve to con- 
vey some idea of the Ecclesiology of Western Cornwall. As, 
however, each church has been referred to separately, and its 
details described with but incidental comparison with others, 
it may be considered desirable to offer a few general remarks 
on the whole. 

Tue Grounp-Pians.—A stranger hastily passing through the 
district might consider the churches nearly all alike in respect 
of their plans, which to some extent is true; and there is but 
little diversity of outline. In fact, during the fifteenth century 
attempts seem to have been made to shape all after one model. 

The earliest examples of ecclesiastical building in Cornwall 
are the little chapels and oratories found here and there along 
the coast— such as St. Piran’s, St. Gothian’s, St. Madron’s 
Baptistery, &c. Because these do not possess any external 
sign of distinction between chancel and nave, it has been sup- 
posed that they afforded the type for the non-chancel-arched 
churches of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It is rare 
now to find in this district? a chancel-arch; but we have 
sufficient proof that some did exist, and were destroyed when, 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the transepts of the 
Early English and Decorated churches were removed for long 
aisles. It would appear, therefore, that the ancient oratories 
had no influence on the medizval builders. 

Internally, however, these ancient little structures have some 
distinguishing mark separating chancel and nave—such as a 
step, or a raised altar platform; and at St. Gothian’s Oratory ° 
a shallow projecting wall of masonry on either side. 

The Early English and Decorated churches were for the 
most part cruciform; of this fact proofs have been given in 
noticing the Early English work at Manaccan. 

In some cases a contemporaneous transept exists with the 





4 And in the county generally: the fine churches of St. Michael Penkivel and 
Shevioke have come down to us nearly unaltered; both have arches to the tran- 
septs, but a continuous unbroken roof to chancel and nave; both are of the 
fourteenth century. 

© Gent. Maa., June, 1863, p. 698. 
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chancel—as at Manaccan, Landewednack, St. Cury, St. Maw- 
gan, &c., which have the south transepts remaining; whilst at 
Sancreed, St. Gwithian, and St. Levan the transepts remain 
on the north. 

Some churches have shallow transepts to the aisles, but these 
are always the latest additions to the building, and appear 
to have been constructed for the special use of the principal 
families in the neighbourhood—as at St. Mawgan, St. Breage, 
and St.Germoe. The manner in which the true transept and 
nave are connected is sometimes by a single arch, sometimes 
by two arches, like the beginning of an arcade; as if it had 
been the intention to supersede the transept for an aisle, but 
the idea was abandoned. The double-arched transepts may, 
however, be an original constructional feature. At Zennor, 
St.Germoe, and St. Mawgan the arches are removed, and 
the space spanned by a wooden beam. 

In some instances the eastern walls of the aisles are flush 
with that of the chancel; in others the chancel projects, as at 
St. Madron, by the sanctuary. The continuous aisles are gene- 
rally somewhat narrower than the nave, but are of the same 
height; and the long unbroken roofs in three (sometimes in 
four, where a side chapel is added, as at St.Ives and St. 
Gwinear) parallel ridges have a very monotonous and tame 
effect. 

Towers.—The towers are placed at the west end of the 
nave‘, The greater number are of three stages, some are of 
four, each receding a little to the parapet, which is brought 
out to the plane of the base. In the Land’s End district they 
are built of ashlar blocks of granite, with but little attempt at 
ornamentation. At St.Germoe, St. Ludgvan, and St. Gwithian, 
however, the pinnacles are richly panelled and sculptured with 
quatrefoils, gargoyles are placed under the cornice, and, as 
in other towers not so highly ornamented, the pinnacles rest 
on angels. The pinnacles are generally simply square shafts, 
sometimes crocketed, and are capped either with a flat square 
finial and cross, or a ball and cross. The parapets are battle- 
mented. The tower staircase is either in the thickness of the 
north wall, or is contained in a square or octagonal turret ; 
sometimes, as at St. Burian, St. Paul, and St. Gwinear, rising 





f Excepting the detached belfry at Gunwalloe. 
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picturesquely above the parapets: the two latter are pinnacled 


Church of St. Mawgan in Meneage. 


as well as battlemented; at St. Burian the turret is battle- 


Pinnacle of Tower, 
St. Mawgan. 


mented only. 

Many of the tower-arches are simply plain 
soffit-arches, others have good and bold 
mouldings. 

These notes apply to the Perpendicular 
towers; indeed, with the exception of two 
or three, they are all of that style. 

St. Mawgan, perhaps the best tower in 
West Cornwall, and somewhat earlier than 
the rest (excepting St. Hilary), has fine pin- 
nacles of clustered shafts. 

The characteristic features of the towers 
of the Lizard district have been already de- 
scribed in the notice of the church of St. Ruan 
Major®. 

There are only two towers with spires — 


St. Keverne, a Perpendicular building, and St. Hilary, a good 





® GENT. MaG., Nov. 1862, p. 548. 
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specimen of early fourteenth century architecture. Indeed, 
spires are nearly as rare in Cornwall as chancel-arches. 

Tue Roors are all of the barrel or waggon form, with braces 
and purlins, sometimes plainly moulded, sometimes richly 
carved, and large bosses at the intersections. The blank spaces 
between are plastered, except at St. Ives, where the squares are 
boarded. A continuous pattern is frequently carved on the 
wall-plate, and in some churches, St. Ives, St. Madron, and 
St. Mawgan, full-length figures of angels, symbolically repre- 
senting the heavenly host, are placed at the springings of the 
braces. Originally the wood-work was richly painted and 
gilded, as may still be seen at St. Levan. 

Tue Roopscreens were the grand features of demarcation 
between chancel and nave, and in the two-aisled churches were 
carried across the whole structure, with a roodloft staircase in 
the wall of the north or south aisle. At St. Madron, the screen 
ran, not from pier to pier, but clear of all the piers, under the 
apex of the arches; the furthest departure possible from the 
chancel-arch plan. 

Movu.pines anv ScutpturEe.—The piers generally consist of 
four half-round or three-quarter-round shafts, with intervening 
cavetto or ogee mouldings, and with corresponding arch-mould- 
ings. Sometimes the piers are plain octagonal pillars, with 
bases and capitals of the same form. Capitals are frequently 
sculptured with foliage, somewhat awkwardly executed. The 
door jambs and arches have mouldings of two or three orders ; 
and the plinth mouldings of some of the towers are very bold 
and effective. 

Marer1at.—Much of the inferior work is to be attributed to 
the use, or rather abuse, of an obdurate material. Granite, de- 
liberately rejected by medieval builders in favour of stones 
capable of higher finish, came into use in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, and where it was plentiful, hurried on de- 
basement. There do not appear to have been the means, or 
workmen skilful enough, to have made the best use of that 
material, especially when sculpture and ornamentation were at- 
tempted. Indeed, granite is totally unfit for delicate work- 
manship, even if at the time it be well worked, being frequently _ 
thickly studded with pieces of felspar, which, coming on sharp 
angles, get thrown out by exposure to the atmosphere, and the 
sharpness of outline soon becomes effaced. Granite should be 
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used in large bold masses; and where the old builders ju- 
diciously confined themselves to plain mouldings, as at Towed- 
nack tower, and produced variety and change of line by simple 
chamferings, the effect is in most instances pleasing and cha- 
racteristic ®. 

In the earliest work Caen and other free-stones were much 
used, and even in the latest Perpendicular churches a finer 
grained stone was occasionally procured for window tracery 
and for the mouldings of the principal doorways. 


The existing Perpendicular and debased buildings are not 
the true Cornish church. In the eastern part of the county, 
however, good examples of the latter still remain, such as 
St. Antony in Roseland, St. Michael Penkivel, St. Ive, Shevioke, 
and Southill; to which architects would do well to refer when 
about to erect or restore churches in Cornwall. 

It is proposed to give, at some future time, a few notes on, 
and illustrations of, some of the churches of East Cornwall 
possessing much good Norman and Early English work. 

Though many of the Cornish churches are still in a very 
dilapidated condition, and sadly need restoration, it is gratify- 
ing to know that much has been done in this way of late years, 
and that several new churches have been erected in populous 
districts. 





THE MARGEDUNUM OF ANTONINTS (?).—Some excavations have been recently 
made in the parishes of Market Overton and Thistleton, by Mr. Christopher 
Bennett, of the former place, who has succeeded in finding many interesting re- 
mains of Roman art, consisting of coins, a balance, bronze pins, bone pins, bone 
bodkins, fragments of Samian ware in relief, vases, amphore, urns, fibule, celts, the 
upper and lower jaws of a wild boar, &c. Fragments of Roman pottery are found 
over a space of 200 acres, the plough-share very frequently exposing this early 
fictile ware to view. That this is a site of a Roman settlement is beyond a doubt, 
and the question will again arise whether it was not the Margedunum of Anto- 
ninus: the character of the soil, the situation, and the distance from other stations 
favour such an hypothesis. Gale and Stukeley fix Margedunum at Willoughby, 
Notts., Horseley at East Bridgeford, Notts., and Camden at Belvoir. The last 
named, however, had previously fixed it in the parish of Market Overton, but why 
he changed his opinion is not stated. 





» The fine towers of St. Probus and St. Austell in East Cornwall shew great 
skill in the use of granite. 





DIPTYCHS OF THE ROMAN CONSULS. 
(Concluded from p. 22.) 


12**, The Kunst Kammer of the Royal Museum of Berlin has ob- 
tained a perfect diptych of rude execution, intermediate in design between 
the diptychs of Clementinus and those of St. Gaudentius at Novara, of 
which the lecturer believed no description had hitherto been published. 
In the middle of each leaf the bust of the Consul is represented giving 
the signal for the games of the circus in the usual manner, within an 
ornamental circle, the remainder of the middle of the field occupied 
with rude scrolls, leaves, and fruit ; above are three smaller circles, with 
busts of the reigning emperor and empress at the sides, and with that 
of Christ with a cruciferous nimbus in the middle. Below are two boys 
emptying treasure out of sacks, with the other prizes of the games of 
the circus. Across the upper part is inscribed, in two lines on the first 
leaf, but in only one on the second,— 


FL. MAR. PETR . THEODOR VALENT . 
RUST . RORAID . CERITI . IVST. 
vs’ NLC’ . DOM . ET CONS ORD. 


The lecturer admitted his inability to determine the appropriation of this 
diptych, although it may possibly be referred to the Consul Theodorus, 
A.D. 505. 

13**, Of Flavius Areobindus, Consul in a.p. 506, there are three 
diptychs. Of one of these, preserved in the Metropolitan Library at 
Lucca*, casts of the two leaves were exhibited, on both of which are 
represented two large coarsely executed cornucopie wreathed with 
vines, below which is a basket of fruit and flowers, and in the centre 
the monogram of the name Areobindus surmounted by a cross, and in 
the upper part the inscription FL’ . AREOB’ . DAGAL’ AREOBINDVS VL on 
one leaf, and Exc’ s’, STAB’ ET M’ M’ P’ OR’ Exc’. cO ORD on the other 
leaf. (‘Flavius Areobindus Dagalaiphus Areobindus vir illustris ex 
comes sacri stabuli et magister Militie per orientem ex consul consul 
ordinarius.’) 

14. The second diptych of Areobindus” is now preserved in the Museum 
of the Antiquarian Society of Zurich, one half of which formerly belonged 
to Gessner, and the other to Hottinger of Nuremberg, and was carefully 
described by Hagenbuch, and more recently by Professor Vogelin, 
(Mittheilungen d. Antiq. Gesellsch. Zurich., vol. xi. p. 79, 1857, with 
two plates representing the two leaves of the full size). On both leaves 





* Gorius, Thes. Dipt., vol. i. pl. viii. > Ib., pl. vii. 
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the Consul is seated on the sella curulis, clad in the ornamental consular 
robes, between the busts of his consular ancestors, holding the mappa 
circensis in his right, and a sceptre crowned with an eagle within a 
wreath of oak-leaves, surmounted with a figure of Victory holding a spear 
and shield, in his left hand. Over his head is the inscription, FL’ AREOB’ 
DAGAL’ AREOBINDVS VL’ on one leaf, and Exc. SAC. STA. ETMM’ . POR’ EXC’. 
ce’. oRD. Below the Consul are represented the games of the circus, indi- 
cated by an arch, above which are eight heads representing the spectators. 
On the first leaf are four combats between as many lions and men; the 
animals are figured as sitting erect on their haunches, transfixed with 
the spears of the conquerors. A single figure with outstretched hands 
occupies the upper part of the area, and four doors are open at the sides, 
On the second leaf the combats are with bears, which here appear to be 
the conquerors. At the top of the area a man is making his escape 
from a bear, which has seized his foot; to his left is the figure of 
a dummy to attract the attention of the animals, and above this a cir- 
cular disc marked with a cross. Below, another bear has seized the leg 
of another man, who tries to escape by turning a turnstile, or round- 
about, against the bear. Another disc with a cross lies over the head of 
the bear; in the middle a man holds a noose; and on the left another 
man is upset by a bear, which has seized him by the calf of the leg. 
The first leaf is in excellent condition, and a mould has been procured 
of it, but the second is in a much more friable condition. 

15. Of the third diptych of Areobindus the second leaf only is known *. 
It bears the same inscription as the second leaves of the two preceding 
diptychs, whereby it has been restored to Areobindus by Hagenbuch, 
having been referred to the Consul Stilicho by Ducange, Montfaucon, 
&e. This leaf exactly resembles the Zurich one, except in the details 
of the games of the circus, which are witnessed by eight spectators. 
Within the area are represented several combats of bears and men; 
beneath is a lion devouring a cow and a dummy; and on the left a man 
entering the arena through an open door. This piece is stated by 
M. Pulszky to be in the possession of M. de Tolliot of Dijon. 

16**, Of Flavius Taurus Clementinus, Consul in the year 513, a single 
diptych is only known in the Fejervary Collection, now belonging to 
Mr. Mayer, of Liverpool*. The two leaves are nearly identical in de- 
sign, rather rudely drawn, but boldly sculptured. The Consul is seated 
on the curule chair, holding the mappa circensis in his right hand and 
the sceptre in his left, between two female figures representing Rome 
and Constantinople. At the top are busts of the Emperor Anastasius 





© Ib, i. tab. i. bis; D’Agincourt, Sculpt., pl. xii. fig. 11. 
4 Gorius, Thes. Diptych., vol. i. pl. ix. bis, and x. bis; D’Agincourt, Sculpt., 
pl. xii. fig. 7, 8; Waring, Art Treasures, Manchester, Sculpt., pl. i. fig. 1 and 2. 
Gent, Maa, Vor, CCXV, T 
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and Empress Ariadne in Byzantine costume, in circular tablets, with 
a large plain cross between them. In the lower part two boys are 
emptying bags of money, palm-branches, diptychs, &c. The inscription 
extends across the two leaves, commencing and ending in each with an 
incised cross :— 


»- FL(AVIVS) TAVRVS CLEMENTINVS ARMONIVS CLEMENTINVS *f« 
- V(IR) IL(LVSTRIS) CO(MES) SACR(ARVM) LARG(ITIONVM) EXC(ONSVLE) 
PATRIC(IVS) ET CONS(VL) ORDIN(ARIVS) >. 

Above the head of the Consul is a circular tablet, on which is in- 
scribed the monogram of his name. The inside of this diptych is 
very interesting, on account of a sculptured inscription containing the 
Greek Liturgy of the eighth century, commencing,—*}+ CTOMEN KAAOc 
e}- CTOMEN EVAABOC ++ CTOMEN METAGOBOY, &c., written (as appears 
from part of the inscription) in the first year of Pope Hadrian *. 

17. The diptychon of Peter, consul in 516, is much simpler than any 
of the preceding. It first belonged to the family Settala, and afterwards 
to the Marquis Trivulci, at Milan. On a plain label running across the 
tops of both leaves is the inscription, —»}.FL(AVIvs) PETR(VS) SABBAT(IVS) 
IVSTINIAN(VS) V(IR) (I)L(LYSTRIS) COM(ES) MAG(ISTER) EQQ ET P(REFEC- 
TVS) PR#S(IDII) ET C(ONSVL) ORD(INARIVS). In the centre of the field 
is a large and very beautifully ornamented circle, within which is this 
inscription,— 

MUNERA PARVA QUIDEM PRETIO SED HONORIBUS AMPLA : 
PATRIBUS ISTA MEIS OFFERO CONSUL EGO. 


In each of the corners is a large rosette, enclosing a lion’s head. 

18*, The first leaf of a second diptych of Peter, precisely similar to 
that last described, was discovered by Millin at Dijon, and is now in 
the Cabinet des Antiques attached to the Bibliothéque Imperiale at 
Paris. The first line of the central inscription reads,—>}+ MUNERA PARVA 
QUIDEM PRETIO SED HONORIB, ALMA. »fe 

19*. One leaf of a diptych is preserved in the same cabinet as the last, 
which may possibly have been manufactured but never used, as it is 
destitute of any inscription. The field is occupied by a double band, 
forming an elongated lozenge, terminating at top and bottom in trefoils. 
In the open space of the centre is an eight-sided ornamental tablet, 
evidently intended (as in the diptych of Peter) to receive an inscrip- 
tion, above and below which are carved two large and boldly-designed 
oak-leaves. 

20**, Flavius Anastasius, the youthful grand-nephew of the emperor 





* We learn from Alcuin (as cited by Gorius and Pulszky) that it was the custom, 
after the words in the Mass, ‘in the sleep of peace,’ to recite the names of the 
deceased from the diptychs, within which they were inscribed, as in the instance 
before us. 
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of the same name, was appointed consul in A.D. 517. The Cabinet des 
Antiques of the Paris Library possesses a perfect diptych of this Consul, 
remarkable for its elegance, and interesting from the variety of its de- 
tails, long known as the diptych of Bourges‘. The Consul is repre- 
sented as seated on a cushion upon the curule chair, ornamented with 
figures of Victory, and in the act of throwing down the mappa cir- 
censis. His head is enveloped in a kind of foliated nimbus. Above 
the angular tympanum, resting on Corinthian capitals, behind the head 
of the Consul, are busts of the Emperor, Empress, and their nephew 
Pompeius, (father of the Consul,) supported by two angels holding 
wreaths. The inscription, which runs across the top of the two leaves, 
is as follows :— 


»- FL(AVIVS) ANASTASIVS PAVLVS PROBVS SABINIAN(US) POMPEIVS ANAS- 
TASIUS =f 
|: viz INL(VsTRIS) coM(ES) DoMEsTIC(vs) EQUIT(VM) ET CONS(VL) OR- 


D(INARIVS) oe, 


On the lower part of the first leaf the combats of the circus are repre- 
sented in a very superior manner, a bear, lion, and tiger being attacked 
by (or rather attacking) the combatants, who endeavour to protect them- 
selves by throwing the lasso, and large barred gates, or roundabouts, are 
so contrived that a man could escape by getting into one of the divisions. 
In the upper part of the circus one of the combatants is riding off on 
horseback, whilst two others are peeping in at side doors. On the 
second leaf two victorious racehorses are led before the Consul; the 
manumission of slaves is represented, with three female figures, pro- 
bably intended for Tragedy, Comedy, and Music. 

21*. A second diptych of Flavius Anastasius is represented by the 
first leaf in the Kunst Kammer of the Royal Museum of Berlin®. It is 
similar in design to the last described diptych, except that the inscrip- 
tion is—FL(AVIVS) ANASTASIVS PAUL(VS) PRO(B)VS SAVINIANVS POM- 
P(EIUS) ANAST(ASIVS). 

On the lower part of this leaf combats of the circus with two bears 
are represented. In the upper part two of the combatants are for safety 
seated in baskets suspended from a pole. Dummies are set up to distract 
the animals. In the centre, below, a man throws a summersault on a pole 





f Gorius, Thes. Dipt., vol. i. pl. xii.; Dibdin, Bibliogr. Tour, vol. ii. pl. 146, 147; 
Lenormant, Trésor de Glypt., Pt. i. pl. xvii. The interior of this diptych contains 
a list of the bishops of Bourges, the most ancient being “ VRSINVS ANNOS XVIII.” 

® Gorius, Thes. Dipt., vol. i. pl. xi. Lenormant mentions a diptych of this 
Consul at Liege, differing only slightly from that of Bourges (Paris), bearing on 
the inner side the prayer of oblation and list of the holy protectors of the Church, 
and on the other leaf a list of the bishops of Liege. 
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to avoid the attack of the bear, whilst two others escape by side doors 
with large rings and loops *. 

Of the other leaf, figured by Gorius, the present locality is unknown. 
It resembled the first leaf, except that at the bottom were represented 
two victorious race-horses led to the Consul, each having a feather on its 
head, whilst below are five men, two with their hands tied behind them, 
whilst crabs have seized their noses. 

22. A third diptych, of the same Consul Anastasius‘, was bequeathed 
to the museum of Verona by the Marquis Maffei, by whom it was attri- 
buted to the Consul Stilicho. It, however, is identical with the two pre- 
ceding diptychs, although only known by the second leaf, inscribed— 
V. INL. COM. DOMEST. EQUIT. ET CONS. ORD. In the lower part are re- 
presented two led horses, as above, but beneath is a group of boys, 
one naked, playing with balls, whilst the others are listening to the 
music of a kind of organ, blown by bellows at the right-hand side 
of the piece. 

23*. To the same Consul Anastasius the lecturer referred another dip- 
tych, of which a small fragment only is known, and of which a cast was 
exhibited. No description has hitherto been published of this curious 
ivory, which in style and treatment of the subject entirely corresponds 
with the lower portions of the above-described diptychs of Anastasius. 
Here in the upper division two of the victorious horses in the games of 
the circus are led forward (their heads decorated with feathers) by two 
Amazons, a wreath being suspended in the centre. In the centre lower 
compartment are represented the feats of a group of acrobats, three of 
whom, nearly naked, support the head of a fourth, whose legs are 
thrown into the air, a child clinging to the left foot, head downwards, 
whilst another child with legs in the air holds on to the knee of the right 
leg. Two other acrobats stand at the side, one holding a child in his 
hands. At the left is another performer playing with four balls, one of 
which he catches upon his raised knee, and another in his right hand, 
whilst two are in the air; on the right is a performer dressed in a 
mask, and a child. These illustrations of the games of the circus are of 
the highest interest, and deserve to be carefully engraved. The original 
of this ivory is in the collection of the Vicomte de Jenzé, in Paris. 

24*. Of Probus, the successor of Anastasius in the consulate, several 
diptychs are in existence, the most important one (the first leaf only) being 
in the Cabinet des Antiques of the National Library of Paris*. Al- 
though very similar in its designs to the diptychs of Clementinus, it is 
inferior in execution. The Consul, young and beardless, with the hair 
parted in the middle, is seated in the curule chair holding the sceptre 





» Digby Wyatt, Sculpt. in Ivory, Arundel Soc., p. 35, fig. oppos. 
1 Gorius, Thes. Dipt. i. tab. xi. k Ib., ii. pl. xiv. 
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and mappa circensis, with the two female representatives of Rome and 
Constantinople at his sides ; above his head is a circle of leaves hanging 
from a garland, and above this is the legend FL(Avius) ANASTASIUS 
PAUL(US) PROB(US) MOSCHIAN(US) PROB(US) MAGNUS. Below are two 
children emptying bags filled with coins; wreaths also with coins and 
diptychs are strewed on the ground. 

25*. One of the leaves of another diptych, carved in bone, precisely 
similar in composition and detail to that last described, but of still more 
inferior workmanship, is contained in the Fejervary Collection now be- 
longing to Mr. Mayer, of Liverpool. The original inscription has been 
effaced, and its place has been usurped by the name of a bishop of the 
eleventh or twelfth century, named Baldricus,—PRO PRHSULE BALDRICO 
JUBENTE,—inscribed in large Roman capitals; and we learn from Mr. 
Pulszky that there were several bishops of that name in France and 
Western Germany between the middle of the tenth and the twelfth 
centuries. As the name of the Consul is thus wanting, it is only from 
similarity in detail that this diptych has been assigned by Pulszky to 
Probus. The Consul here represented is young and beardless, but the 
hair is massed in curls all round his head and over his forehead, just as 
in the figures of Clementinus'. It may be noticed that the coins or 
basins on the ground are marked with a cross in this piece. This piece 
is still unfigured. 

26*. A portion only of one of the leaves of a third diptych, also ascribed 
to Probus, is contained in the Cabinet des Antiques, and is known as 
the Diptych of Paris™. It was first published by Ducange at the end of 
his Glossary, and although quite similar in all its details to the two last 
described diptychs, it is beautifully executed. The Consul here is also 
represented young and beardless, with his hair massed in curls all round 
his head. The inscription, however, as well as the groups of figures in 
the lower part of the piece, are wanting. 

27*. In the Brera at Milan is also preserved a similar portion of one 
of the leaves of another diptych, hitherto unrecorded, which is so pre- 
cisely similar to the diptych of Paris, that it must have been executed 
for a consul nearly contemporary with Probus. Like the Paris diptych, 
this is of exquisite workmanship, and were it not for the differences 
in the heads of the Consul, we should not hesitate to refer it also to 
Probus. The Consul is, however, represented as a man past the middle 
age of life, with a short beard and moustache, the forehead strongly 
wrinkled, the crown of the head bald, but with a single tuft of hair 
over the forehead, and a large tuft on each side over the ears. Here 





! The fashion of wearing the hair and beard varied considerably amongst the 


Romans. 
™ Gorius, Thes. Dipt. ii. pl. ii.; Lenormant, Trésor de Glypt., vol. ii. pl. liv. 
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again, unfortunately, the inscription and the group of figures at the 
bottom of the piece are wanting. 

28. Of the two tablets, broader in form than usual, originally in the 
Riccardi Collection at Florence, one is in the Imperial Cabinet of Anti- 
quities at Vienna, but the other seems to be lost. They have been pub- 
lished by Banduri, Montfaucon, and Gorius*. They contain representa- 
tions of imperial personages decked with jewels, holding the imperial 
globe, both marked and surmounted with a cross, seated on a throne 
beneath a gorgeous canopy or cupola, supported by columns with Corin- 
thian capitals, and with two eagles in the upper angles. These figures 
have been assigned by Gorius and others to the Emperor Flavius Ani- 
cius Justinus Augustus, Consul a.p. 519 and 524, and Flavius Anicius 
Justinianus Augustus, his nephew and successor, Consul in a.p. 528 
and 533. 

29**, The diptychs of Philoxenus, Consul in a.p. 525, present us 
with a different style of ornamentation to any previously described. Both 
leaves of one of his diptychs are preserved in the Cabinet des Antiques, 
Paris °, and are known as the diptych of Compeigne, having been given, 
as we learn from Mabillon, by the Emperor Charles le Chauve in the 
ninth century to the Abbey Church of St. Corneille in Compeigne, 
where they were preserved for many centuries until they were trans- 
ferred to the Imperial Library at Paris. Each leaf is occupied by three 
circles formed by an ornamental ribbon, knotted where the circles in- 
tersect each other: in the upper circle is the bust of the Consul, in 
consular robes, holding the sceptre and mappa circensis ; in the lower 
circle is the bust of a female representation of the city of Constantinople, 
gorgeously dressed, and holding the imperial flag; whilst the central 
circle bears the inscription FL(AVIUS) THEODORUS FILOXENUS SOTERICUS 
FILOXENUS VIR ILLUSTR(IS) on one leaf, and com(Es) DOMESTICUS EX 
MAGISTRO M(ILITIZ) PER THRACIAM ET CONSUL ORDINAR(IUS) on the 
other’, In addition to which there is a second inscription in Greek 
iambics,—TOYTI TO AMPON TH CO@H TEPOYCIA on one leaf, and on 
the other YATOC YIIAPX@N IIPOCSEP@ SIAOEENOO. (‘I, Philoxenus, 
being Consul, offer this present to the wise senators.’) 





" Thes. Dipt. ii. pl. xxxi.; D’Agincourt, Sculpt., pl. xii. fig. 5. 

° Gorius, Thes. Dipt. ii. tab. xv. ; Lenormant, Trésor de Glyptique, vol. ii. pl. liii. ; 
D’Agincourt, Sculpt., pl. xii. fig. 6. 

P It is to be observed that in this Latin inscription all the o’s and 8’s are of the 
rounded form, the open right side being closed by a slender hair-line extending 
above and below the lines, a form of both these letters hitherto supposed to be 
confined to the Gothic period. (N. Tr. de Dipl. ii. p. 317 C, series 4, and p. 319 
E, series 6.) It is also to be observed that the peculiar form of the knot of the 
ribbon occurs in the terminal ornament from the cover of a Roman sarcophagus 
discovered in 1852 in Loudon Wall, now deposited in the Roman gallery of the 
British Museum. 
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These Greek verses also appear in one of the manuscripts of the 
Greco-Latin Glossary published by Henry Stephens in 1573, whence 
it was supposed that this Consul Philoxenus was the author of the 
Glossary itself until the diptych became known. 

30*, The Fejervary Collection now belonging to M. Mayer contains 
the second leaf of a bone diptych of the same Consul Philoxenus, rudely 
carved, with leaves and twigs, having an octagonal tablet in the centre, 
bearing the latter part of the Latin inscription given in the last described 
piece, and four roundels containing the four words YNATOC YIAPXoN 
IIPOC6EPm SIXéEN. Here the c’s and z's are of the rounded usual 
form, the A’s without a cross bar, and the name of the Consul contracted, 
or rather distorted, without the ordinary bar indicating contraction. 

31**, The two leaves of the diptych of the Consul Orestes, a.p. 530, 
formerly in the Settala and Trivulci Collection, have recently passed from 
the Soltykoff Collection to that formed by Mr. Webb*, In their design 
they are exact counterparts of the diptych of Clementinus, the busts of 
the reigning emperor and empress being introduced at the top in cir- 
cular tablets on each side of a large plain cross. The inscription is— 


RUF(INUS) GENN(ADIUS) PROB(US) ORESTIS 
V(IR) C(LARISSIMUS) ET INL(USTRIS) CONS(UL) ORD(INARIUS) ; 


and over the head of the Consul is a circular tablet, on which the 
monogram of his name is inscribed. The ball in the hand of one of 
the female attendants is marked with the letter A, as in one of the 
leaves of the diptych of Clementinus. 

32**, The last of the Consuls, Basilius, A.p. 541, is represented by 
an interesting diptych differing in design from all the preceding, one 
leaf of which is now preserved in the Uffizii at Florence’. On this 
the Consul is represented standing, holding the mappa circensis in 
his right hand, and the sceptre surmounted by a globe and cross. The 
broad margin of his consular robe is ornamented on his right shoulder 
with an embroidered figure of himself in a car drawn by two horses. 
By the side of the Consul stands a female personification of Byzan- 
tium, holding the imperial banner, and placing her right hand on the 
shoulder of the Consul. In the lower part is represented a chariot- 
race by four guadriga, and the manumission of a slave. The in- 
scription on the leaf is, anic(1uUs) FAUST(US) ALBIN(US) BASILIUS V(IR) 
c(LARISsIMUS) ; continued on the other leaf of the diptych, rr 1vL(UsrRIs) 
EX COM(ITE) Dom(EsTIcO) PaT(RICIUS) cons(UL) oRD(INARIUS). This leaf* 
(contrary to the opinion of M. Pulszky, who supposed it lost) is cer- 
tainly the companion to the Florence leaf, and is now in the Brera at 
Milan, whence a cast has been obtained, and was exhibited. In this 





4 Gorius, Thes. Dipt. ii. pl. xvii. * Ib., tab, xx. * Ib., tab. xxi. 
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piece is a representation of Victory, winged and seated, holding an 
oval shield bearing the bust of the Consul,—the likeness being per- 
fectly preserved,— inscribed Bono REI-PUBLICE ET ITERUM. The feet of 
the Victory rest on the expanded wings of a large eagle soaring upwards, 

33*. A fragment of another consular diptych is in the collection formed 
by Mr. Webb, but unfortunately it has been almost chiselled away and 
converted into a palimpsest, the other side being now occupied with an 
interesting series of figures illustrating the Crucifixion and subsequent 
events, executed in the Carlovingian period. Sufficient is left, however, 
of the consular figure to shew it to have been of plain design, the 
Consul being seated—holding the mappa circensis and sceptre—beneath 
a rounded arch, with a pair of large eagles occupying the upper angles 
of the piece, which appears to have been surmounted by a cross. Above 
the head of the Consul is a circular tablet, on which was probably in- 
scribed the monogram of the Consul. 

In the collection of the British Museum is another fragment evi- 
dently of the same leaf, which has been similarly treated, the reverse 
side being now occupied with scenes of the Passion, executed also in 
the Carlovingian period. This fragment was occupied by the lower part 
of the body of the Consul and legs of the curule chair, almost all of 
which have been cut away; beneath which appear to have been two 
boys emptying sacks, with a palm-branch in the centre. 

34. In the British Museum is likewise preserved a fragment of a dip- 
tych representing a small part of the figure of a Consul, which it is 
quite impossible to identify. 

35**, In the cathedral of Novara is preserved a perfect diptych'*, 
evidently of the beginning of the fifth century, each leaf of which repre- 
sents a Consul in robes destitute of the slightest ornament, (fastened 
on the right shoulder with a large upright fibula,) standing under an 
ornamental canopy “, resting on plain columns and Corinthian capitals: 
on one leaf the Consul holds a scroll in both hands; on the other, the 
right hand is elevated, with the first two fingers extended, as in the act 
of benediction. There is no inscription on either leaf, but the general 
design so nearly resembles that of the diptych of Flavius Felix, (al- 
though the workmanship is much more careful,) that it probably repre- 
sents a Consul of the time of the Emperor Valentinian. This diptych 
contains a list of the bishops from St. Gaudentius to a.p. 1170, 

36. In the Basilica of San Gaudenzio at Novara is also preserved 
a complete diptych, also destitute of inscription *, but containing on each 
leaf the bust of a Consul giving the signal for the games of the circus, 





* Gorius, Thes, Dipt. ii. pl. iv. 
" In both leaves a portion of the ornamental design is unfinished, being indicated 
only by scratches on the surface. * Gorius, Thes. Dipt. ii. tab. v. 
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within a circular tablet in the centre of the piece, surrounded with coarsely 
designed foliage, with a large rosette both above and below the central 
tablet. It thus resembles the diptych of Flavius Areobindus, the elder 
of that name described above, but it is not otherwise capable of appro- 
priation. This diptych contains a list of bishops from St. Gaudentius 
to William of Cremona, a.p, 1343. 

37*. In the Fejervary Collection belonging to Mr. Mayer are two 
tablets of camel-bone, quite similar in design to the diptych of St. Gau- 
dentius last described, which are also incapable of appropriation. 

88. Two other tablets are indicated by M. Pulszky ’, of which no figures 
have hitherto been published. Of one published by Bianconi only the 
second leaf was preserved, without the name of the Consul; and Carroni 
mentions another as lately obtained by Signor Bossi, Secretary of the 
Academy of Design at Milan’. 

89. The series of Roman diptychs would scarcely be complete with- 
out a notice of the Barberini specimen*, composed of several pieces, 
united so as apparently to form the front of a book-cover. In the 
centre an emperor, conjectured to be intended for Constantius, is re- 
presented as riding on a spirited horse gaily caparisoned, his right foot 
supported by a seated female with fruit in her lap, and the spear in his 
right hand by an attendant; a winged figure of Victory occupies the 
upper angle of the piece, and a smaller figure of Victory is also held by 
another attendant at the left side of the piece. Across the top, within 
a circular tablet supported by two winged angels, is a bust of the 
Saviour, young, beardless, destitute of a nimbus, in the act of benedic- 
tion in the Byzantine manner (with the first, second, and fourth fingers 
extended), holding a sceptre surmounted by a ball and cross; a crown 
is placed near his right shoulder, and figures of the sun and moon over 
his left. Across the lower part of the piece a group of tributary figures 
bring ivory tusks and other treasures, which are offered to the Em- 
peror by a winged genius. The execution of this piece is quite masterly, 
and no hesitation has been felt in referring it to the fourth century. 

40**, Of the second diptych of Monza casts were exhibited, with 
the view of proving that, contrary to the opinion of Gorius and some 
other writers, it could not have been a consular diptych transformed 
into a Christian one, the inscription certainly not having been altered 
and re-cut, as had been suggested. On one leaf a figure is represented 
standing, wearing the consular lorum, and holding the mappa circensis 
in his upraised right hand, whilst his left holds a sceptre surmounted 
with a ball and cross. His hair is short-cropped, and the crown of the 





Y Catal. Fejerv. Ivor., p. 24. 

* Ragguaglio del Viaggio, &c., parte ii. p. 208. 

* Gorius, Thes. Dipt., vol. iii. pl. i.; D’Agincourt, Sculpt., pl. iii. fig. 15. 
Gent. Mac, Voit. CCXV. U 
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head is clerically tonsured. The footstool on which he stands is ela- 
borately ornamented in a style more recent than that of the consular 
diptychs, with shrubs springing up at the sides, the roots of which are 
interlaced in the Anglo-Saxon or Lombardic manner; and on two tablets 
resting on the capitals of the lateral columns is inscribed scs’ GREGOR(IUS). 
Two large eagles fill up the upper angles of the piece, the middle being 
occupied by a foliated arch surmounted bya cross. Over the head of the 
saint is inscribed,— 

»j+ GREGORIUS PRESUL MERITIS ET NOMINE DIGNUS 

UNDE GENUS DUCIT SUMMUM CONSCENDIT HONOREM. 


The other leaf is similar in general arrangement, except that the 
figure is here represented seated on a beautiful sella cwrulis, holding 
the mappa circensis, and a sceptre with a foliated top. His head is 
not tonsured, the hair arranged in curls at the sides of the head”, 
whilst the tablets bear the inscription, pavip REx. In the inscriptions 
on these two pieces the letters s c and G are often of the angulated 
form met with in Anglo-Saxon MSS., a peculiarity which alone would 
induce the idea that the diptych was not earlier than the seventh or 
eighth century. 

Although, from their form, the four following objects cannot be 
classed among the diptychs, yet as Roman imperial and consular ivory 
figures they must not be omitted. 

41. A fragment in the Fejervary Collection representing the Em- 
peror Marcus Aurelius with the head veiled in the manner of a sacri- 
ficer, holding a volume in his right hand, and accompanied by two 
Romans. Referred by M. Pulszky to the year a.p. 167. 

42, * Portrait of Arcadius, son of Theodosius the Great, Emperor of 
the East from a.p. 395—408, on an elliptical piece of bone. There are 
some doubts about the authenticity of this relief.””—Pulszky. 

43*,. Mr. Fountaine’s statuette of a Consul seated on the curule chair, 
clad in robes similar to those of the Consul represented in the Halber- 
stadt diptych, holding a scroll in his left hand, and with the right hand 
elevated as in the act of benediction, and the hair in curls all round the 
head: six inches high. 

44*, The beautiful group of three figures representing a Roman 
nuptial scene, the priest joining the hands of the happy couple, pre- 
served in the Kunst Kammer of Berlin, No. III. a. 67. 

Casts were also exhibited of all the most important of the Roman 





» The arrangement of the upper part of this piece, even to the curls of the hair, 
is quite similar to the nearly obliterated piece in Mr. Webb’s collection above 
noticed; thus affording an additional proof that this is not a consular diptych 
altered, but a more recent piece, in which the general design has been copied from 
a consular one. 
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MYTHOLOGICAL IVORY TABLETS now in existence, of which the following 
is a concise summary :— 

45**, The diptych of Aisculapius and Hygeia in the Fejervary Col- 
lection, now belonging to Mr. Mayer of Liverpool; ‘“‘ the most beautiful 
of all the ancient reliefs in ivory,” probably of the second century. 
On the first leaf, AZsculapius (accompanied by Telesphorus) rests upon 
his club, round which a serpent is twined. On the second leaf Hygeia 
(with Cupid at her feet) leans upon a tripod, holding a serpent with her 
left hand whilst she feeds it with her right. 

46*. The small piece of AXsculapius and Hygeia in a private collec- 
tion in Switzerland, of which Dr. Keller has kindly furnished a cast. 
This is in much deeper relief than the preceding, and full of energy in 
the design. Here A¢sculapius holds a palm-branch in his right hand, 
and supports his club, round which a serpent is twined, with his left; 
whilst Hygeia holds a snake in her right hand, and, apparently, a large 
melon in her left. 

47. Two ivory tablets which formed the doors of a reliquary in the 
Convent of Moutiers in France, supposed by Pulszky to be lost. On 
one, a Bacchante, standing before a lighted altar, is in the act of throw- 
ing incense into the fire. On the other, another Bacchante, standing 
near an altar, turns a lighted torch down in each hand as if to extinguish 
it. On one leaf is inscribed nicomacnorvM, and on the other symMA- 
cHorvM, being the names of those who dedicated these tablets to the 
temple of Bacchus or Cybele. Fortunately, the second of these tablets 
has been discovered, and now forms part of the collection of Mr. Webb. 
“The elegant style of the relief indicates the second century.”— 
Pulszky. 

48**, The diptych of Cardinal Quirini® possesses great mythological 
interest. Again adopting M. Pulszky’s interpretation, we find in the 
first leaf, Hippolytus‘ with his spear, hound, and sandals reading the 
tablets containing the avowal of the love of Phedra, who is repre- 
sented leaning pensively against a column. The winged Cupid flutter- 
ing between them depresses his torch towards Phedra. The second 
leaf contains a unique representation of Diana and Virbius (Ovid. Met. 
xv. 538). The goddess is figured in a short hunting-dress, whilst 
Hippolytus transformed into the god Virbius, with spear, shield, and 
Phrygian cap, receives the caresses of the goddess; the wingless Cupid 
placing wreaths upon the heads of the new god and goddess. Referred 
to the third century—now in the Bibliotheca Quiriniana at Brescia. 





© Gorius, Thes. Dipt. iii. pl. xxxi.; Pulszky, Fejerv. Ivor., frontisp. 
“ Gorius, Thes. Dipt. i. tab. vi. © Tb. iii, tab. xvi. 
It may be suggested that the hermaphroditic state of Hippolytus was not the 
original condition of the relief. 
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49*, A charming piece recently obtained by the British Museum, re- 
presenting Bellerophon mounted on Pegasus destroying the Chimera; 
very deeply carved with the background open-cut—unpublished. 

50**, The third diptych of the treasury of the Cathedral of Monza®. 
One leaf contains a beautiful representation of a Muse playing the lyre, 
probably the portrait of a Roman lady in an ideal character; the other 
leaf represents an aged bald man, seated, holding a scroll, with an open 
book and a scroll at his feet. The former has been referred to Calliope, 
the Muse of epic poetry, and the latter was regarded by Gorius as 
a poet—Claudian, Ausonius, or Boethius ; and by Pulszky as Ennius, or 
even Homer himself. 

51**, The Imperial Library of Paris now contains the tablets of Sens", 
a diptych filled with mythological subjects, and employed as the cover 
of a medieval MS., Le Livre des Fous. On one leaf is represented 
a personification of the solar power; Bacchus (not Apollo) is here borne 
in a triumphal car by two centaurs, surrounded by scenes in which the 
vintage is especially conspicuous‘. On the other leaf Diana Lucifera, 
the goddess of night, rises from the ocean in a car drawn by two bulls, 
with numerous attendants and accessories. 

52**. The Imperial Library of Paris also possesses the beautiful 
Roman diptych with six Muses, each accompanied by an author seated 
or standing, three of these groups being represented on each leaf. 
Except Euripides with Melpomene, together with Thalia holding a 
comic mask, the identification of these figures is very doubtful. The 
figures are in very high relief, and very tall in their proportions. 

53. The mythological diptychon of the Riccardi Museum *, now in 
the Imperial Cabinet of Antiques at Vienna, contains on one leaf the re- 
presentation of Rome, and on the other of Byzantium, as female figures, 
destitute of inscription or monogram. Referred by Pulszky to the 
epoch of the Emperor Justinian. 

54. One leaf of a diptych in the possession of Comte Auguste de 
Bastard contains, in two compartments, two figures of warriors with 
spear and shield triumphing over foes vanquished and lying at their 
feet'. A beautiful cast of this has been obtained by the South Ken- 
sington Museum. 

55*. The diptych of St. Gall, with representations of several combats, 





& Gorius, Thes. Dipt. ii. pl. viii. 


Reliure, pl. i. 

i‘ A figure on horseback, in the middle of this piece, is so similar to the Beller- 
ophon above described, as to suggest that both are the work of the same artist. 

k Gorius, Thes. Dipt. ii. pl. iii. ix. 

! I, normant, Trésor de Glyptique. 
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very archaic in design, and probably the oldest known classical ivory. 
Described by Eckhardus minimus. 

56**, The semicylindrical (money ?) box of ivory, obtained by Mr. 
Chaffers, with figures of Bacchus, Mercury, and Diana on the curved 
front, and of Cybele on the flat back. 

57—62******, We must here also mention the six reliefs of Roman 
work in ivory now attached to the silver pulpit of the cathedral of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, four of which represent mythological subjects, whilst two con- 
tain figures of an emperor, standing armed with shield and spear in one 
piece, whilst on the other he is on horseback, spearing a panther. These 
ivories have recently been well figured by Messrs. Cahier and Martin 
(Mélanges Archeologiques), and by Aus im’s Werth in his fine work 
on the ecclesiastical antiquities of the Rhine district. 

63. We close this list with the fine mythological figure of Panthea, 
one of the gems of the Museum of the Hotel Cluny, well figured in Du 
Sommerard’s Le Moyen Age, and by Sere, Le Moyen Age et la Renais- 
sance. In general treatment, and in several other respects, there is 
great similarity between this grand figure and the Aix-la-Chapelle 
ivories. 





PROPOSED RESTORATION OF THE CHURCH OF ST. BAR- 
THOLOMEW THE GREAT, WEST SMITHFIELD. 


Tue Committee formed for the purpose of restoring this fine specimen of 
Norman architecture received a large gathering of archeological friends in the 
church on Monday, the 13th of July, when, after a few words of introduction 
from the Rev. John Abbiss, the rector, the Rev. Thomas Hugo gave the history 
of the monastic establishment ; Mr. J. H. Parker followed with an architectu- 
ral account of the church (which we hope to be enabled to print shortly, with 
the necessary illustrations) ; and Mr. Beresford Hope concluded with an ex- 
hortation to liberality and of encouragement to the participators in the work. 
The Lord Bishop of Chichester having moved, and the Hon. Dudley Fortescue 
having seconded, a vote of thanks to the rector for the opportunity of assem- 
bling in the church, the meeting adjourned to view the “ Purgatory” behind 
the present east wall of the church, and the crypts connected with the build- 
ing. The promoters of this restoration have issued an appeal to the public for 
aid in raising the necessary sum, estimated at £4,000, on the ground that the 
work is not merely parochial, but national in its character; the document will 
be found in another page, and to it we beg to call the attention of our readers. 
It may stimulate their liberality to learn that nearly £1,100 had been promised 
at the close of the meeting, the larger portion being contributed by the 
parishioners themselves. 





RYDQVIST’S “SVENSKA SPRAKETS LAGAR*.” 


Tue founder of modern philology is Rask the Dane. He gave 
a mighty impulse not only to the study of Oriental and European 
languages, but also to the scientific treatment of the Scandinavian 
tongues. But he died too early for his country and his fame, and left 
half his work unfinished. Petersen the Dane followed in his steps, 
and was the first to treat the details of the Scandinavian dialects in the 
spirit of comparison and chronological examination. Meantime the 
study of Icelandic literature went on, and materials were thus collected 
for further progress. Not that Icelandic is so old as Swedish or 
Danish, much less the mother-tongue of Sweden and Denmark, but be- 
cause it has such invaluable written remains, and has preserved such 
a rich hoard of olden words and primitive endings in its far-off sheltered 
folk-speech. 

All this diving into our own Northern tongues, in Scandinavia as in 
England, is, so to say, modern, and as yet comparatively little has 
been accomplished. We can apply to each one of the Scandinavian 
dialects the admirable summing up of Mr. Marsh” as to English :— 

“The critical study of English has but just commenced. We are at the begin- 
ning of a new era in its history. Great as are its powers, men are beginning to 
feel that its necessities are still greater. There is among its authors an evident 
stretching out for additional facilities of expression, and, as a means to this end, 
a deeper reaching down into the wells of its latent capabilities ; and hence, as I have 
so often remarked, a more general and zealous study of those ancient forms of 
English, out of which was built up the consecrated dialect of our mother- 
tongue.” 

Now that our book-monuments are being carefully edited, we may 
expect a wonderful change. In Norway and Denmark various valuable 
linguistic works—particularly on the local popular shire-speeches—have 
left the press. As to Sweden, besides other labourers, Carl Siive, in spite 
of continual sickness, has laid granite foundations in many directions ; 
and in the treatise here noticed Herr Rydqvist has given to his country 
a work of solid and lasting value, a contribution to Northern speech- 
lore which will soon gain the same attention at home in Sweden itself 
as it is daily more and more exciting in learned circles abroad. 

The title Herr Rydqvist has chosen is modest enough—* The Laws 
of the Swedish Language.’ But in fact, his book, in its more than 
1,500 pages, is at once a grammar of the present Swedish, a learned 





* “Svenska Sprikets Lagar. Kritisk Afhandling. Af Johan Er. Rydqvist.” 
Vols. I.—III. (8vo., Stockholm, 1850—1863.) 
> Lectures on the English Language, 2nd Edit., London, 1863, p. 455. 
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review of the Old and Middle Swedish as far as its monuments permit, 
a comparative view of the cognate tongues, and a most interesting 
examination into the origin and signification of the words and forms 
which distinguish the earlier, and later, and provincial Swedish idioms. 
Everywhere are remarks and enquiries of great interest to the English 
student, for our speech is of Northern origin, and Swedish (Icelandic 
excepted) is the most conservative of all the Northern tongues. The 
work is also written in a philosophical spirit, so that no one need to bury 
himself in eifher “ German” or “ philosophy” in order to arrive at a 
comprehensive knowledge of an applied philosophy, all that concerns 
grammar in general, and Swedish in particular; it is most patiently, 
and carefully, and guardedly drawn up, so that we are not confused or 
misled by perpetual theorizing, and hurried conclusions, and unautho- 
rized dicta, the innate vice of the German schools; and it is so prac- 
tically useful that it is the best possible introduction for every foreign 
linguist, as well as for every Swedish student who wishes to gain proper 
insight into the beautiful language he hourly uses, that noble and manly 
speech which is the richest and most harmonious dialect now spoken in 
the three continental Scandinavian kingdoms. 

The last volume of these ‘‘ Laws” has just appeared, and is a worthy 
close to the two preceding tomes. It consists principally of a Word- 
list, and this on so large a scale (270 pages, double columns!) that it 
enables us at once to refer to and employ the precious linguistic trea- 
sures scattered through the whole work. The time and care, the labour 
of love expended on this index, which is variously annotated, has been 
immense. Many will think it superfluous. But those familiar with 
these studies will again and again thank the learned author for so in- 
valuable an appendix. 

No other Northern land has as yet a work on its own tongue which 
can be compared to that of Rydqvist. We congratulate him on having 
so worthily fulfilled his task. His name will never die from the kindly 
and grateful remembrance of his countrymen, and of men of letters all 
over the world. We also congratulate Sweden, that she has produced 
a son able and willing to offer half his life in her service, and in a direc- 
tion so much needed and so little calculated to gain him any pecuniary 
advantage. May this most excellent book soon be followed by works 
of the same kind in the other Northern countries, more especially in our 
own, where the best books yet published on our own glorious mother- 
tongue have proceeded from the pen of an American, an extract from 
one of whose writings enriches this short notice. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. 


June 4. Octavius Morean, Esq., M.P., V.-P., in the chair. 

James Farrar, Esq., M.P., exhibited a stone implement with two 
holes bored, funnel-wise, on each side of it. The holes did not com- 
municate with each other, and if these perforations had been proceeded 
with would not have done so. On these grounds Mr. Evans was of 
opinion that the implement had been intended for a stone-hammer, but 
had been left unfinished, partly on account of the imperfect direction of 
the conical perforations, partly perhaps on account of a crack which 
was discernible in the limiting surface of one of the cones. It had been 
discovered in the central chamber of the excavations which have been 
carried on by Mr, Farrar with such laudable and intelligent zeal. 

Grorce Roserts, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a volume of “Grants and 
Warrants,” ranging from 1610 to 1631. 

The Rev. Samvet Lysons, F.S,A., communicated a very interesting 
account of the opening of a tumulus on his own property in the county 
of Gloucester. Mr. Lysons at the same time exhibited some of the 
relics discovered on the occasion. The lamented absence of the Director 
(through illness) deprived the Society of the valuable light which he 
would undoubtedly have thrown upon the objects exhumed. We have 
no doubt that he will bring to the account of them in the Society’s 
publications that acumen and experience by which the Society has so 
often and so largely benefited. 

Sie Jonn Borzav, Bart., V.-P.S.A., exhibited a very curious model 
of a Roman cast, which had been used for some winged genius or 
other figure. 

J. G. Nicnots, Esq., F.S.A., read a paper “ On Portraits of the Wives 
of King Henry VIII.,” accompanied by a profuse exhibition of en- 
gravings of such portraits in illustration of the almost ludicrous mis- 
nomers to which the subject has given rise. To this exhibition Sir 
John Boileau was good enough to contribute the very interesting por- 
trait in oils in his possession bearing the inscription 

ANNA . REGINA 
1530. 
IB. 
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This inscription has led to the unfortunate blunder of taking this paint- 
ing as a portrait of Anne Boleyn, and as the original of the full-length 
painting of that Queen in the Historical Gallery at the New Palace of 
Westminster. 

Mr. Nichols was followed by Mr. Scnarr, who in the course of some 
very valuable remarks stated that the only portrait of Anne Boleyn on 
which reliance could be placed was the oil portrait in Windsor Castle, 
with a golden letter B pendent from a pearl necklace. As this remark 
is, so far as we know, original, we are anxious to give it due prominence. 
But we need scarcely say that it was by no means the only criticism of 
interest and value which proceeded from so distinguished a source. 


June 11. Ocravtus Morean, Esq., M.P., V.-P., in the chair. 

Grorce Scuarr, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited, by permission of Sackville 
Bale, Esq., a very beautiful circular miniature of Anne Boleyn. 

W..H. Brack, Esq., F.S.A., read a paper “‘ On the Unpublished Anti- 
quarius of Hieronymus Bononius of Treviso, and his Poetical Remains,” 
including a poem on the revivers of literature in the fifteenth century 
who were personally known to him. 

The Antiguarius has never been published, and the manuscript had 
not been heard of since the commencement of the seventeenth century. 
It conveys a vast fund of most interesting Roman inscriptions, and is 
written in the most exquisite Latinity. Mr. Black’s paper was charac- 
terised by the research which he brings to every subject he takes in 
hand, and was listened to with great interest. 

The Dean or Curist Cuurch communicated a paper “On Human 
Sacrifices among the Romans,” a question of the deepest interest 
which has recently been revived by the Earl Stanhope in that charm- 
ing volume of “ Miscellanies,” one of the most suggestive books we 
have met with. The purport of the Dean’s communication was to 
corroborate by a lavish quotation of classical texts the views of Lord 
Macaulay against the practice of human sacrifices. We believe, how- 
ever, that the subject will again be brought before the Society at no 
distant period. 


June 18. Freprrtc Ovvry, Esq., Treasurer, in the chair. 

Grorcr Manyers, Esq., exhibited a holograph letter of the Earl of 
Southampton, which was interesting from its great rarity. Mr. Man- 
ners stated that only one other autograph of Southampton’s was known. 
We allude of course to Shakespeare’s friend. 

The Rev. T. Huao, F.S.A., exhibited a very beautiful charter of the 
twelfth century, from William Capel to Wibert the Prior and the Monks 
of Christ Church, Canterbury, empowering them to hold certain lands, 

W. Tire, Esq., M.P., exhibited a leaden horse. 

Gent. Mac, Vor, CCXV, = 
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The Eanrt or Vervtam exhibited, by the hand of W. J. Thoms, Esq., 
the original instructions given by Henry VI., the 28th May, 1449, to 
Edward Grimstone (the ancestor of the noble Earl to whom the docu- 
ment now belongs), to John Wodehouse, and others whom he sends as 
ambassadors to treat with the ambassadors of the Duchess of Burgundy 
respecting certain infringements of the treaty late concluded between 
the King and the Duchess, and on matters connected with the com- 
merce of the two countries. These instructions, Mr. Thoms believed, 
have never yet been printed. 

Lord Verulam also exhibited an extremely interesting portrait of 
Edward Grimstone, signed on the back 

PETRVS XPI’. 
ME FECIT . a’. 1446. 

Petrus Christi was a painter of the school of Van Eyck; other por- 
traits by him, as was stated by the Secretary and by Mr. Scharf, are to 
be found at Berlin and at Frankfort. This particular picture is one of 
the greatest interest, and we trust that the Society may seek and obtain 
the permission of Lord Verulam to engrave it for the Archeologia. 

B. B. Woopwarp, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited, by permission of the 
Queen, four very beautiful and very curious agate spoons, stated by the 
person who sent them to George IV. (then Prince of Wales) to be 
found in a sarcofago in Italy, and to be Roman! 

Caartes Wykenam Martin, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited fac-similes of 
the wooden implements found in Kent, and of which mention has 
already been made in the Gent. Maa. 

Joun Evans, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited some stone-hammers in illustra- 
tion of the unfinished hammer (as he believes) exhibited by Mr. Farrar 
and mentioned above, The shape, however, of those exhibited this 
evening by Mr. Evans was very different from Mr. Farrar’s hammer, 
and was much flatter and less pear-shaped. 

Proresson Harkness communicated a paper on a crannoge recently 
discovered at Baildeborough, co. Cavan. 

A. Gotpsurpt, Esq., communicated a paper on some skeletons recently 
discovered at Pompeii. 

The Society then adjourned to November next. 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


July 3. The Lorn Tatpor pE Matanrpz, F.S.A., Vice-President, 
in the chair. 

After the announcement of seven new members, numerous contri- 
butions of archeological publications were received, a valuable accession 
to the library of the Society, comprising the transactions of several 
kindred institutions on the Continent, a complete series of the publi- 
cations of the Historical and Archzological Society of Savoy, the Anti- 
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quaries of Zurich, of the Duchy of Luxemburg, &c, Among other 
desirable acquisitions, the recent works by Mr. Chaffers, on Fictile 
Manufactures and the Marks on Pottery and Porcelain, and also his 
useful guide to the date of Ancient Plate, were laid before the Society. 

Professor Westwood delivered a discourse describing various trea- 
sures of middle-age art which he had examined in a recent inspection 
of the public libraries at Leyden, Xanten, Treves, Munich, and Milan. 
He produced many beautiful drawings which he had executed, fac- 
similes of illuminated pages in various MSS. of early date which he had 
found in those collections, more particularly from a MS. of Aratus at 
Leyden, and from a Psalter there, which appeared to have been in pos- 
session of St. Louis, King of France, with the record that it was the 
book from which that prince had learnt his letters. There is also in 
this interesting volume a portrait of the royal scholar. At Treves, the 
Professor found a book of the Gospels in the style of the Anglo-Saxon 
period, a remarkable example of early art, from which he copied several 
drawings of unusual interest, and bearing the name of the artist-scribe, 
Thomas. He gave also notices of the fine Evangeliary of the ninth cen- 
tury at Munich, a MS. on purple vellum, and of the MS. Homer, a relic 
of the fourth century, at Milan, which the publication by Maii has very 
inadequately represented. Beside the precious Irish MSS. and illumi- 
nations which Professor Westwood had examined at St. Gall, he met 
there with a number of sculptures in ivory, of which he exhibited casts, 
skilfully reproduced by Mr. Franchi. 

An animated discussion ensued on the characteristics of Byzantine 
design, and on other questions relating to early art, in which the Very 
Rev. Canon Rock, Lord Talbot, and Professor Westmacott took part. 

Mr. W.S. Walford then gave a short account of an early inscribed 
monument, one of several early coffin-slabs found at the Temple Church 
last year, and upon which he had succeeded in deciphering the name of 
Philip de St. Hilaire, who was of a Norman family allied with the 
Clares and the Earl of Arundel at the close of the twelfth century. 
Mr. Waterton stated that, as he believed, he had found the name 
among the Knights Templars of the period. 

Sir J. Clarke-Jervoise, Bart., M.P., then gave an account of exten- 
sive vestiges in the ancient forest of Bere, near his property in Hamp- 
shire; he brought a plan of a remarkable fortified site, a camp sur- 
rounded by concentric circular trenches, evidently of a very early 
period, and he described certain singular beds of burnt flints, locally 
known as “ milk-stones,” from the ‘colour of their calcined surface— 
they lay in large quantities in the clay. These deposits are, unques- 
tionably, of a very remote age; Sir J. Clarke-Jervoise thought it pos- 
sible that the flints might have been used, when heated, for some pur- 
pose of cookery, in like manner as the South Sea Islanders are said to 
have produced boiling water in gourds or wooden vessels by means of 
heated stones thrown into them. He exhibited also a perfect barbed arrow- 
head of white flint, and a flint celt of unusual form, from the same part 
of Hampshire. Mr. Albert Way described the traces of some similar 
culinary expedient in very primitive times, namely, numerous large 
pebbles shewing the strong action of fire, noticed by him in the exca- 
vation of certain singular dwellings on the estates of the Hon. W. O. 
Stanley, near Holyhead. 

Lord Talbot called attention to the importance of investigating even 
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the most obscure vestiges of pre-historic times; the agency of fire had, 
doubtless, been made available for purposes now difficult to demon- 
strate; he adverted to the extraordinary remains known as Vitrified 
Forts, of which examples, although less familiar to the antiquary than 
those in Scotland, exist in Ireland. He had lately received from an 
antiquary of note in France, Capt. Prevost, a very curious memoir on 
certain similar fortresses existing in that country, and hitherto, so far 
as he was aware, unnoticed. Some fresh light might doubtless be 
anticipated in regard to that difficult question from the forthcoming 
extended edition of the “Prehistoric Annals,” by their learned friend 
Dr. Wilson, now Professor of European Literature in the University of 
‘loronto, who had lately returned on a short visit to his native country, 
and would be present, among his old fellow-labourers, at the approach- 
ing congress of the Institute at Rochester. 

Mr. Tregellas read a notice of some early British urns and other 
relics found lately in gravel-pits on Kingston-hill, in places known to 
the labourers as “ pot-holes,” being parts of the gravel-bed which had 
been disturbed, and deposits placed therein at a depth of about three feet ; 
some objects and charred wheat, &c., found there in 1858 and in sub- 
sequent researches had been deposited by the Duke of Cambridge in the 
British Museum. A cake of metal had also been found, supposed to be 
pure copper, in fragments such as have been repeatedly noticed at spots 
where manufactories of bronze implements and weapons are supposed 
to have existed. Mr. Tregellas brought some of the pottery, and he 
exhibited a section of the strata in which these singular deposits have 
been brought to light. No traces of tumuli are to be found on the sur- 
face, nor any other indication of ancient occupation. 

Lord Talbot, at the close of the meeting, being the last of the pre- 
sent session, expressed his satisfaction at the liberality with which so 
many rare objects of art and antiquity were constantly entrusted to the 
Society, as shewn more especially in the recent beautiful exhibition of 
sculptures in ivory. On the present occasion he wished to call special 
notice to the choice collection of antique lamps of terra-cotta and bronze, 
contributed by Mr. Fortnum, Mr. Henderson, Sir Sibbald Scott, and the 
Rev. J. Greville Chester, presenting many beautiful varieties in form 
and decoration. 

Mr. W. J. Bernhard Smith exhibited a collection of very unusual 
specimens of plate armour, enriched with highly wrought decoration. 
Sir Sibbald Scott contributed a royalist relic—a box with a finely chased 
head of Charles I. in silver; and Mr. Majendie shewed a miniature in 
oils of the same sovereign, a contemporary portrait of considerable 
merit. 

Mr. Waterton brought for inspection the latest acquisitions added to 
his Dactyliotheca, consisting of Roman rings of great rarity, formed of 
amber and of glass; Italian, German, and other beautiful medieval 
rings, enriched with enamel and niello, and set with precious gems. 

The Earl of Mansfield brought several interesting miniatures, upon 
watch-cases of the last century, executed in vernis Martin, and pre- 
senting exquisitely finished specimens of the process. Amongst these 
paintings were portraits of the unfortunate Queen of Denmark, Caroline, 
sister of George I1[., and of the famous Struensee, Prime Minister of 
Denmark, executed in 1772, for an intrigue with the Queen. Lord 
Mansfield exhibited also portraits of Frederick V. and his Queen. 
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Mr. W. Burges exhibited a curious specimen of chain mail, of steel, 
welded and riveted, stated to have been found in the Thames; also an 
unique pair of ladies’ shears, or scissors, of the fourteenth century, lately 
found at Windsor, and in which the cutting edges of steel had been in- 
serted in a very singular manner in the margins of a well-contrived and 
pliable implement of brass, shewing considerable elegance of fashion as 
well as ingenious construction. 

Mr. E. Kiddle laid before the Society a set of chromo-lithographs of 
the beautiful jewellery found in the tomb of the Egyptian Queen, Aah 
Hotep, B.c. 1800, of which he had exhibited drawings on a previous 
occasion. He announced his intention of publishing these curious sub- 
jects, with descriptive text by Mr. Birch. The work will be dedicated 
to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

Mr. Ambrose Poynter sent drawings of a curious sun-dial found at 
Dover, an object of very complicated and ingenious construction. 

Mr. Octavius Morgan exhibited a fine miniature of Charles Louis, 
Elector Palatine, and his wife, with a minutely detailed view of Heidel- 
berg Castle in the distance; he was son of the Elector Frederick and 
the ill-fated Queen of Bohemia, daughter of James I, 

Several Scottish medals and coins of interest were brought by Mr. 
Holt ; a representation of an unique silver Gaulish coin, with the legend 
DUMNOCOVETUS, and, on the reverse, the figure of a horse, was sent by 
Mr. Nash; also numerous miscellaneous Scottish and other coins by 
Lord Torphichen. 

Notices, by Mr. F. Francis, of further discoveries of very remarkable 
character at Snape; by the Rev. J. Kendrick, of ancient relics found in 
Yorkshire; and by Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, of kilns for the manufacture 
of decorative pavement-tiles in the fourteenth century, were unavoidably 
deferred. The kilns had been lately discovered in the city of London, 
and several curious specimens were sent for examination; they appeared 
to be waste tiles, which had been rejected as having been spoiled in 
the process of firing, but displaying designs of good character and 
execution. 

Lord Talbot then adjourned the meeting to the next gathering of the 
Society, which would shortly take place at Rochester, commencing July 
28th, under the presidency of the Marquis Camden. ‘The programme 
of the proceedings was produced, and the noble Lord congratulated the 
Institute on the ample promise of a very successful and interesting con- 
gress, with the hearty co-operation of their fellow-labourers of the 
energetic Keutish Society, whose anniversary, to be held at Penshurst 
on the 16th inst., would, as he hoped, lead the way to an archeological 
demonstration of more than ordinary interest, in which the members of 
the provincial institution and those of the Institute might find a ground 
of cordial union in their common purpose. 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Visit to THE Tower oF Lonpon, AnD ANNUAL MEETING. 

June 16. A Committee Meeting was held at Arklow House,—present, 
A. J. B. Beresrorp Horr, Esq., the President, in the chair; Sir Ste- 
phen R. Glynne, Bart., J. F. France, Esq., the Rev. S. 8. Greatheed, 
the Rev. H. J. Matthew, the Rev. W. Scott, R. E. E. Warburton, Esq., 
and the Rev. B. Webb. 
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The President announced that the Bishops of the Orange River State, 
Mauritius, and Goulburn (the latter a very early member of the Society), 
had become patrons. 

D. Brandon, Esq., of Berkeley-square, and the Rev. Jerome Mercier, 
of St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, were elected ordinary members. 

Mr. Slater met the Committee, and gave in the balance-sheet of the 
accounts respecting the Medieval Court in the late International Exhibi- 
tion, when a vote of thanks was carried unanimously to “ Messrs. Slater 
and Burges for the great care and assiduity which they expended during 
many weeks in the arrangement of the contents of the Medizval Court 
at the International Exhibition :” and the Committee took this oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging how entirely the success of the Court is to be 
attributed to their unceasing exertions. 

Mr, Slater submitted his designs for the restoration and re-arrange- 
ment of Calne Church, Wiltshire, Cranbrook Church, Kent, and Scald- 
well Church, Northamptonshire. Designs by Mr. St. Aubyn, Mr. G. M. 
Hills, Mr. Norton, Mr. Buckeridge, Mr. Wilkinson, and Mr.S. 8. Teulon 
were also examined, after which the Annual Report was considered and 
adopted. It was agreed to nominate the Rev. W. Scott, the Rev. 8. S. 
Greatheed, the Rev. B. Webb, the Rev. H. L. Jenner, F. H. Dickinson, 
Esq., and the Rev. G. H. Hodson, as the new committee: and H. Trit- 
ton, Esq., and F. 8. Powell, Esq., M.P., as auditors for the coming 

ear. 

At half-past 2 a large assemblage of members and their friends, 
amounting to three hundred persons, including ladies, met the President 
at the Tower of London, by the invitation of Lord De Ros, the 
Lieutenant. 

Among those present were the Bishop of Down and Connor, the Hon. 
and Very Rev. the Dean of York, the Archdeacon of London, Hon. 
Dudley and Lady C, Fortescue, Lady Mildred Beresford Hope, Sir 
Stephen R. Glynne, Bart., V.P., the Rev. Dr. Todd, of Dublin, the 
Rev. G. Williams, F. B. Pearson, Esq., G. Bonnor, Esq., the Rev. 8S. 
S. Greatheed, the Rev. B. Webb, the Rev. H. L. Jenner, the Rev. T. 
Hugo, the Rev. H. J. Matthew, J. H. Parker, Esq. (of Oxford), D. 
Brandon, Esq., G. Godwin, Esq., W. Slater, Esq., C. Bailey, sq., B. 
Ferrey, Esq., T. Gambier Parry, Esq., W. Burges, Esq., A. Salvin, 
Esq., G. M. Hills, Esq., &c. 

When the party was assembled in the chapel in the White Tower, the 
President, Mr. Beresford Hope, after congratulating the meeting on the 
admirable restoration recently effected therein by the exertions of Lord 
De Ros and Mr. Salvin, called upon Mr. J. H. Parker to give some 
account of the edifice. That gentleman accordingly spoke in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 

“We are now assembled in the Chapel Royal of William the Conqueror and 
William Rufus, built by Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester, the great architect of 
his day. This therefore affords us an excellent example of the architecture of that 
period, the state to which the art of building in stone had then attained, and 
England was not behind other countries in this respect. ‘Ihe buildings of Nor- 
mandy or any other part of Europe at the same time were in much the same state 
of progress in the art. The original part of the church of St. Stephen, at Caen, 
which was building at the same time, is very little in advance of this; and yet the 
inhabitants of Caen and its neighbourhood were considered the best masons in 
Europe, from the admirable quality of the stone they had to build with, the facility 
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of getting it, and the ease with which it was worked. We see then the fallacy of 
supposing that our rich Norman buildings, such as Iffley Church, are in the Nor- 
man style as imported at the time of the Conquest ; the Anglo-Norman style was 
gradually developed in England and Normandy alike, during the century which 
followed the Conquest. 

“ We see here that the aisles are vaulted with groined vaults, but without ribs, 
and that the arches are quite plain, round-headed, with flat soffits and square 
edges, and no mouldings; ribs and other mouldings, and ornaments did not come 
into use until the twelfth century. The central space, being itself narrow, is 
vaulted with a plain barrel-vault, the earliest kind of vaulting, and we see by the 
enormous thickness of the walls and the massiveness of the pillars what great pre- 
cautions were considered necessary to carry a stone vault. The builders did not 
venture to carry a vault over a wide space for more than half a century after this 
vault was built, and to build this required all the skill of the best masons of 
the day. 

“The east end, as you see, is a semicircular apse, with the procession-path round 
it; the peculiar English fashion of a square east end not having then come into 
use. The massive round piers or pillars have capitals of the simplest form, the 
mere cube with the angles rounded off. This is the earliest type of the Norman 
capital, from which all the other varieties were gradually developed. The abacus, 
which is the only moulding used, is merely in the form of a tile with the lower 
edge chamfered off. There is nothing here requiring the use of the chisel, nothing 
but what could be perfectly well executed with the pick or hammer. The two 
western capitals, which have a little ornament, consisting in the sunk star pattern, 
rest upon the abacus ; even this is so shallow that it hardly requires the chisel, and 
there is great reason to believe that this ornament was executed afterwards. It is 
a common observation that whenever the capitals are within easy reach they have 
often been carved afterwards, and perhaps long afterwards, as in the early work at 
Westminster, and in the crypt at Canterbury. But when the capitals are in places 
not easily accessible they remain uncarved. 

“The triforium gallery in this chapel is of the same width and nearly the same 
height as the aisle below, and has a similar arcade in front of it. In this instance 
we cannot call it the blind story, for there is no clerestory above it, and it has win- 
dows at the back of it, and is as light as any part of the chapel. Unfortunately 
the windows have all been modernized: one only being sufficiently perfect to serve 
as a model for the restoration of the others. You observe the enormous thickness 
of the walls of this chapel, and of the whole of this keep, and the passages in the 
thickness of the walls in each story, and indeed two in each principal story, for 
the principal rooms were of the same height as this chapel, and there are passages 
communicating on the same level both with the aisle and with the triforium. In 
these upper passages a number of guards could be placed quite out of sight from 
men below, and Shakespeare alludes to this practice. You will observe that the 
walls of this keep are built entirely of rubble or concrete, and that ashlar or cut 
stone is very sparingly used for the dressings only. This is the mode of construc- 
tion of all Bishop Gundulph’s buildings, and is characteristic of the buildings of his 
period. Ashlar masonry for the facing of walls did not come into general use until 
after his time, and all early ashlar work is distinguished by the very wide joints of 
mortar between the stones. The exterior of the White Tower (as the early Norman 
keep has always been called, probably ever since it was new, and therefore con- 
spicuous by its whiteness) has been so much tampered with at different periods that 
it is now difficult to see whether it was originally cased with ashlar or not; but as 
it was the royal palace it is more probable that it was; at all events the turrets 
were, and it has quoins of ashlar, some parts of which are original. The windows 
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are modern throughout the building, with the exception of one as before men- 
tioned. 

Bishop Gundulph’s own Norman keep, in which he resided at Malling, although 
so far a ruin that it has no roof or floor remaining, is in a more perfect state for the 
antiquary than this, because it has not been at all altered. It is built entirely of 
rubble, and is far more rude than this royal castle. It must also have been built 
some years earlier, and his time was one of very rapid progress in the art of 
building. 

“In the White Tower the lower story was vaulted, as usual, for the security of 
the stores, but the principal chamber or hall is separated from the council-chamber 
above it by a wooden floor only, carried on wooden posts, and this is probably the 
original arrangement, although the mouldings shew that the actual timbers are 
probably of the time of Richard II. There is a very singular arrangement here, 
an opening of considerable size in the middle of this floor, and this is said to be 
part of the original arrangement ; if so, it is something quite new, and requires 
further inquiry and investigation; but it appears to me incredible that it can have 
been part of the original arrangement. It would render all the secrets of the 
council-chamber open to the ears of any one in the hall below, and must have been 
very inconvenient in many ways; still, the authorities seem strong upon the point, 
and it is possible that this opening in the floor was left for the purpose of passing 
up rapidly in time of siege the large stones or other missiles necessary for the 
defence. In Rochester Castle, which was built about forty or fifty years after 
this, there is a large well in the partition wall in the centre of the castle, with 
openings to it from each floor, which, by means of a pulley at the top, would 
enable the defenders to pass up either buckets of water or anything else that they 
required. There is no such contrivance in the White Tower, and the opening in 
the floor may possibly have been a primitive arrangement for the same purpose. 

“The parapet and the inner turrets have been entirely altered, and have lost all 
their original features. The ogee cupolas on the turrets are said to be of the time 
of Henry VIIL., and afford a picturesque outline by which the tower is generally 
known, and in any restoration I should not be disposed to alter them. This keep 
was no doubt surrounded by earthworks, a deep ditch or fosse, and high mound or 
vallum with wooden palisades on the top, according to the custom of the time, and 
had wooden buildings within that enclosure for the use of the garrison. But the 
keep was the royal palace of the first two Norman kings. This massive keep, 
however necessary for defence, was soon found a very gloomy and inconvenient 
habitation, and ceased to be much used even in the twelfth century, the lords 
preferring to live in the wooden buildings within the enceinte; and in the thir- 
teenth century, when they built the outer walls of stone, they soon also erected 
more commodious habitations of stone within those walls. The outer wall and 
towers, with the gate-house and barbican, which form the chief fortification of the 
Tower, are of the time of Henry III. and Edward I., and we have the prison 
chambers in these towers, but we have no remains of any palace here of that 
period.” 

Mr. Beresford Hope followed, and after describing the condition of 
the chapel as he first saw it, cut up into two floors stuffed with records 
and whitewashed, called the attention of the meeting to the peculiarities 
of St. John’s Chapel as a chapel royal. He pointed out its minster-like 
character in spite of its extreme smallness, and noted in particular the 
unusual fact of its vertical elevation being divided between the arcade 
and the triforium. The key to this almost unique arrangement was to 
be found in the fact that the upper or triforium story was in reality the 
“royal closet,” and no doubt used by the sovereign and court, the 
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retainers gathering below, as the royal apartments were at its level, and 
opened into the triforium. Such closets are common and allowable in 
the chapels of sovereigns and nobles in all ages. He also observed that 
when he first visited the chapel the two extreme pillars of the apse still 
retained the grooves into which the altar-stone was inserted, proving 
that from the small size of the building the altar did not stand forward 
as in most apsidal churches. Unluckily the workmen in their ignorance 
obliterated these marks. 

Mr. G. Godwin, in a few words, moved a special vote of thanks to 
Lord De Ros, which was unanimously carried. The party then visited 
the remainder of the White Tower, including the royal apartments. 
A lively debate took place in the triforium between Mr. Parker, Mr. 
Bailey, Mr. White, and the President. ‘The remaining portions of the 
Tower, the Beauchamp and Bell Towers, the Salt Tower, the Bloody 
Tower, the ramparts, the water-gate, the disgracefully neglected church 
of St. Peter ad Vincula, &c., &c., were successively visited and investi- 
gated. On the party reaching the chamber in which Bishop Fisher was 
imprisoned, the Rev. T. Hugo gave a short address, including a touch- 
ing letter from the Bishop to Henry VIII., which he had himself 
discovered. 

In the evening the Annual Meeting was held, which will be fully 
detailed in our next number. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


June 18. Anniversary Meeting. W.S8. W. Vaux, Esq., President, 
in the chair. 

E. Burns, Esq., W. H. D. Longstaffe, Esq., Mrs. Strickland, and 
G. 8. Veitch, Esq., were elected members. 

The report of the Council and the President’s address were read, and 
the meeting proceeded to ballot for officers for the ensuing session 
of 1863-4, when the following gentlemen were elected :— 

President.—W. 8. W. Vaux, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., F.R.A.S. 

Vice-Presidents.—J. B. Bergne, Esq., F.S.A.; John Lee, Esq., 
LL.D., F.R.S. 

Treasurer.—George H. Virtue, Esq., F.S.A. 

Secretaries.—John Evans, Esq., F.S.A., F.G.S.; Fred. W. Madden, 
Esq., M.R.S.L. 

Foreign Secretary.—John Yonge Akerman, Esq., F.S.A. 

Librarian.—John Williams, Esq., F.S.A. 

Members of the Council.—Thomas James Arnold, Esq.; W. Boyne, 
Esq., F.S.A.; Right Hon. the Earl of Enniskillen, Hon. D.C.L., 
F.R.S., F.G.8.; F. W. Fairholt, Esq., F.S.A.; W. Freudenthal, Esq. ; 
J. Granville Grenfell, Esq., B.A.; Rev. F. K. Harford, M.A., F.S.A.; 
Rev. Assheton Pownall, M.A.; H. W. Rolfe, Esq.; R. Whitbourn, 
Esq., F.S.A. 


CORK CUVIERIAN SOCIETY, (Arcuaotocican Secrioy). 


June 3. The last meeting for the session was held in the Library of 
the Royal Cork Institution, the Rev. H. J. O'Brien, LL.D., President, 
in the chair. 

Mr. Richard Caulfield, F.S.A., called the attention of the Society to 
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the beautiful design by Mr. Burges for the proposed cathedral of 
St. Finn Barr, Cork. After enumerating some of the leading archi- 
tectural features, and exhibiting the * Interior looking East’ as repre- 
sented in the “ Builder,” May 16, 1863, at which the members ex- 
pressed their unqualified admiration, he said,— 


“Now that our cathedral, the work of a not very refined age, is doomed to be 
numbered with the past, and an unsightly so-called Doric church is about to make 
way for the stately architectural structure that will not, like its predecessor, 
occasion the sneer of the stranger, ‘ Is this the cathedral of Cork ?’ it is pleasing 
to think that generations yet unborn will point with honest pride to the munifi- 
cence of their forefathers in bequeathing to them a cathedral worthy of the wealth 
and intelligence of the county and city of Cork in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. It is melancholy, however, to reflect that in consigning this building to 
destruction we cannot record one single memorial of its venerable predecessor. 
The beautiful little doorway once belonged to the abbey of St. Mary-of-the-Isle ; 
the only monuments* that adorn the porch were removed from other ruined 
churches by the zeal and care of the Archdeacon of Cork, the promoter and patron 
of every ecclesiastical improvement in the diocese; while the cathedral is indebted 
to his father, the late Bishop Kyle, for the beautiful monument of Chief Baron 
Dennis which now adorns the chancel, who had it removed thither from the old 
parish church of St. Nicholas. A recently erected terra-cotta group to the memory 
of Dr. Quarry, and five or six modern mural slabs, constitute the entire monu- 
mental decorations of St. Finn Barr’s Cathedral. The paucity of ancient inscrip- 
tions has often proved a subject of wonder to those who are aware that this was 
the site of a church long celebrated in the annals of ecclesiastical history ; that 
nearly twelve hundred years have elapsed since the sound of the Gospel of peace was 
proclaimed from this place, and that this see has since then been presided over by 
prelates and other dignitaries second to none for piety, wisdom, sound learning, and 
other eminent qualifications. But if the inquirer will only consider the history of 
the period of the erection of this church, and the state of society immediately sub- 
s quent to the Revolution, when the country had scarcely recovered from the 
shock caused by the great rebellion, he will speedily be undeceived. It was then 
customary on rebuilding a church to consign all monuments, with religious 
emblems or armorial bearings, to the foundation, or bury them beneath the sur- 
face ¢, often for political reasons we need not now enter upon. There certainly must 
have been many such in the old cathedral of Cork, and it is to be hoped that the 
watchful care of the authorities will yet prove the means of bringing to light many 
interesting memorials of the piety of our forefathers during the conduct of the 
works. In proof of the wanton destruction of sepulchral monuments at the time, 
a casual observer would perceive that the steps leading to the vault under the 
chancel o:ce formed a large tombstone, with an inscription round a floriated cross, 
traces of which are still visible, These observations were suggested by the dis- 
covery, some time since, of copies of two letters from Dr. Clayton, Bishop of Cork, 
preserved in the Council Book of the Corporation, which throw much light on the 
origin of the present structure. Anything from the pen of so eminent a divine as 
Dr. Clayton will be read with interest *. Hv was educated at Westminster School, 





® Those of Bishops Lyon and Mann. The monument of the former, who died 
Oct. 4, 1617, was removed from the ruins of the old episcopal chapel near the 
palace; the monument of the latter, who died 1788, trom the chapel at Bishops- 
town. See Cotton’s Fasti, and Notes and Queries, 2nd Series, xi. p. 104. 

» “1782, June 23. The Rt honble James Lord Baron Tracton in Col. Pigott’s 
vault.”—Cathedral Reg. 

© The interesting monuments of the fifteenth and sixteenth century which 
were brought to light and restored by the Archdeacon when the foundations of 
the steéple were being laid which he had erected in front of St. Peter’s Church, 
are a strong evidence of this, 

“ Dublin, December 6th, 1735. 

4 “ GENTLEMEN,—I was surprised to hear from your representatives that they 
heard read speedy instructions from you to apply to Parliament for a tax upon 
coal in the city of Cork, and to have this tax applied towards the building of a 
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and afterwards became a Fellow of Trinity College. He is described as a muni- 
ficent, learned, and high-spirited man. For an account of his numerous writings, 





Workhouse. I cannot, indeed, say that your design is not a good and com- 
mendable one, but I must beg of you to consider that the honour and service of 
God is, in the language of the Scriptures, preferred to the service and love of our 
neighbour. You know better than I the state of your Cathedral, and how im- 
possible it will be for the clergy out of their economy to erect it in any decent 
form. I beg you will consider that the city of Cork is the second city in this 
Kingdom, and that it would be impossible to raise a building suitable to the dig- 
nity which such a city would demand for less than £3,000—for my own part there 
is no Bishop in the Kingdom that has less occasion for being solicitous about the 
erecting of a Cathedral than myself, since both the houses which it hath pleased 
his Majesty to vest me with have private chappels annexed thereto, which will very 
well serve my friends and family to pay their devotion unto their Creator. But 
what I am at present solicitous about isa public building in which the honour of 
the city of Cork is concerned, in which your honour is concerned as you are in- 
habitants, magistrates, and guardians of it. I shall only beg leave to represent to 
you that as the number of foundlings at first, or their expense while young, will 
not be very great, I should think it no very great matter for you to consent to the 
applying the tax upon coals for the first seven or five years at least, towards 
finishing your Cathedral, and in return for this 1 promise to use all my interest 
with the clergy to apply all the income of the ceconomy for ten years to come 
which can possibly be applied that way towards completing the ornaments of the 
inside, and if there is any favour which it is in my power to grant, that will be 
acceptable to yourselves in particular—I assure you, you shall not have occasion for 
asking it asecond time. As it hath pleased God and his Majesty to appoint me to 
be your Diocesan, I shall always look upon it as a very great happiness to proceed 
jointly and unanimously along with you in all your pious endeavours, and as you 
have the honour of being represented by two very worthy gentlemen for whom I 
have the greatest regard, I could not think of giving public opposition to any 
scheme which came recommended by them, but have chosen to make this my first 
request to you in conjunction with them, and do not doubt but that, with the 
blessing of God, your compliance herein will further your own, perfect and give 
encouragement to subscriptions towards building a workhouse which may be erected 
agaist the expiration of the 5 years, when your coal tax will revert to you, for the 
annual support and maintenance of the poor and the foundlings that are ready to 
be disposed of in it. I shall look upon it as a particular favour conferred upon me 
by the city of Cork to receive any mark of your confidence and esteem at my first 
entrance upon this Bishoprick, and can sincerely promise it shall meet with a very 
grateful heart in revurn for it. I recommend you and your councils to the Divine 
protection, who am “Your most obedient humule servant, 
“ Rost, Cork.” 
“To the Mayor, Sheriffs, and Commonaltee of the city of Cork.” 


“ Dublin, Dec. 20, 1735. 

“Srr,—I am infinitely obliged to you and the gentlemen of Cork for their kind 
compliance with my first request. The pleasure which it give: me does not only 
arise from having obtained this favour towards building our Cathedral, but also as 
it is an earnest of your good correspondence and understanding, which will I hope 
daily increase between us, and which is only allayed by the dread I have least 
some of those gentlemen who did not think so favourably of my request should 
grow warm by the opposiciun that was given to their designs. For my own part 
I desire you will accept my most sincere thanks in particular, and that you will 
return my most grateful acknowledgments to all those gentlemen who were so 
good as to incline to my request, and that you will assure all those whom I had the 
misfortune of disagreeing with that they partake of my sincere and my hearty 
good wishes, for be it far from me to confine my affections to those only who agree 
in sentiment with me; they have a right, indeed, to my first and warmest friend- 
ship, but I hope I shall never exclude those trom a share in my well wishes who 
ditier most widely in opinion from me. Nothing but vice, I trust in God, shall 
ever make me have a distaste to any man. But in this case the opposition arose 
from their love to so amiable and so valuable a design, that I should be concerned 
it was carried against them, were I not in great hopes that, by God’s assistance, 
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see Lowndes (Bohn’s edition). The supposed occasion of his death is mentioned by 
Ware (Harris’ edition), and Cotton (Fast. Hib.) He was translated to the sees 
of Cork and Ross, trom Killaloe, by King’s letter, dated Nov. 22, 1735, and sub- 
sequently to Clogher. On Sept. 20, 1725, we find the following item in the 
Council Book :— 

«That the Mayor put the City Seal toa petition, &c., praying a continuance of 
the Act for laying a small duty on coal and culme imported into this city, towards 
finishing the several churches in this city mentioned in said petition.’ 

“On Dee. 2 ensuing, the Council were willing to advance £100, then in the hands 
of Mr. Samuel Wilson, towards the expenses of passing the Coal Act, for building 
the churches in this city, which £100 had, July 5, 1718, been advanced for the 
purpose of erecting bells in the steeple of Christ Church. Meanwhile the parish 
churches of St. Anne Shandon, St. Nicholas, and St. Paul had been completed. 
In 1735, the Corporation again petitioned, through their representatives, for a 
similar tax, for the purpose of erecting a workhouse, and to support foundlings, 
when the letters already given were received from the newly appointed bishop, 
the object of which was not carried without some opposition. 

“It is a curious fact, that no drawing of the ancient building has come down to 
us, if we except the representation of a church on an impression of an old decanal 
seal, discovered by the present Archdeacon among the cathedral archives, a drawing 
of which he kindly supplied for the purpose of being engraved in a small work on 
the subject®.” 


Mr. Robert Day, jun., exhibited several weapons, &c. Among them 
were a remarkably fine specimen of a bronze leaf-shaped sword, the 
handle-plate having nine rivet-holes, to which the horn or bone sides 
were attached. This sword is of the finest temper, and has a sharp 
double-edge, one and three-quarter inches wide, and measures twenty- 
five inches in extreme length. As we have no mention in anv of the 
authentic Irish annals of bronze swords, their pre-historic origin has 
been inferred. The swords and celts figured on the Irish sculptured 
crosses are of the iron pattern—long, angle-pointed, and cross-hilted, 
for hacking and cutting, not thrusting, for which purpose only the 
bronze could be used.—A plain bronze leaf-shaped spear-head, with 
rivet-holes across the conical socket. This was found in the river 
Bann, and is eleven inches long by two inches in the widest part.—A 
large bronze celt, partly covered with a brownish patina, found in 
Lisnisk bog, co. Antrim.—Several glass and amber beads, two being 





they will find that the regard which has been paid to the service of God will 
greatly contribute to the furtherance of their own designs. Iam told that one 
objection made to my request was, that unless the coal tax was appointed by Par- 
liament to continue for a long time, that five years was to be looked upon as 
a great many in proportion to those which were to come after. I suppose your 
representatives have informed you per this post, that the Bill has already passed 
the Committee of the House ot Commons, and that there is no stint of time affixed 
to it at all, but that it is to be a perpetual Act. I hope those gentlemen, who 
allow of the interposition of the Providence of God, will acknowledge, at least, 
that the consideration which they have had in promoting the service of God has 
hitherto been of no prejudice to their affairs, since, if what a wise man says be 
true, that ‘ As a drop of water is to the sea, or a gravel stone to the sand, so are a 
thousand years to the days of eternity,’ when much stronger will the antithesis 
hold, what five years are, put in place of a thousand. Your representatives talk 
of leaving this town, but, as I am obliged to stay behind, I shall take care that 
there is no injustice done your Bill, while it is before the Councill here, and shall 
likewise write to my friends to take care of it in England. I hope to see you in 
Cork as soon as the season of the year will permit, who am, Sir, your most obliged, 
and mos¢ obedient, humble servant, 
“ Rost. Cork.” 


* Sigilla Eccles. Hibernice I)lust., pl. v. fig. 3. 
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double, and all different in colour, size, and shape—these were used for 
personal decoration.—Nine circular stones, varying in size, pierced in 
the centre, called in some parts of the county * Fairy mill-stones,” 
but more usually “‘ whorls.” Four of those shewn had notches on the 
edge and surface, as if for holding threads.—A flint chisel, pick and 
spear-head, all fine specimens, the latter shewing the first attempt at 
polishing these weapons.—Two stone weights, and a very small and 
perfect stone celt. 

Mr. Windele exhibited eleven ivory pegtop-shaped articles which 
were found buried under a stone in the hill district of Berehaven. The 
great length of time which must have elapsed since their deposition may 
be inferred from the numerous fissures on the surface of the ivory. 
They all had bronze shanks attached, one of which was ornamented 
with a lamina of silver terminating in a flat surface. No satisfactory 
conjecture could be made as to the use of these relics. 

Mr. Richard Caulfield, F.S.A., exhibited, on behalf of the Rev. S. B. 
Young, a curiously-worked bronze key found during the excavations for 
the new church at Bridgetown Abbey, on the Blackwater, in this county, 
From the style of workmanship the key may probably date so far back 
as the commencement of the fifteenth century. The bow was orna- 
mented with a trefoil pattern, illustrative of the Trinity. This abbey 
was founded in the time of King John, by Alexander Roch, who 
endowed it, and dedicated it to the Blessed Virgin; it was supplied 
with regular canons from the priory of Newtown, co. Meath, and 
St. Thomas’s Abbey, Dublin. 

The following officers were appointed for the ensuing year :— 

President.—Richard Caulfield, Fsq., B.A., F.S.A. 

Vice-President.—Robert Day, jun., Esq. 


EXETER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


June 12. The nineteenth annual meeting was held at the College 
Hall, Exeter; the Right Hon. the Eart or Devon occupied the chair, 
and the attendance of members and friends was good. 

The report, which was read by the Rev. J. L. Fulford, one of the 
Honorary Secretaries, after some remarks on the gradual diffusion of 
sound principles in architecture, went on to say,— 


“Our Society has for many years endeavoured to press upon our members the 
great need there is of attending much more than has been usual to the seemly, 
decent, and correct arrangements of our chancels ; and your Committee have again 
and again directed attention to the plainly expressed words of our Prayer-book, 
bearing upon their arrangements. They do not forget that one law declares— 
‘Morning and Evening Prayer shall be said in the accustomed place of the church, 
chapel, or chancel; except it shall be otherwise determined by the ordinary of the 
place.” And another, that ‘The table... shall stand in the body of the church, 
or in the chancel, where Morning and Evening Prayer are appointed to be said.’ 
Your Committee feel that there is no doubt as to the meaning of the words the 
‘accustomed place ;’ still as doubts do exist on this point, your Committee would 
refer to a decision recently given in the Court of Queen’s Bench, in the case of 
‘Griffin versus Dighton.’ The question was raised whether a lay or other impro- 
priator, being possessed of the freehold of the chancel and bound to repair it, 
had, as against the vicar, any right to possession and control over the body of 
the chancel. ‘The judgment of the Court was unanimously against any such right, 
and in the judgment itself it was announced that such right could not exist as 
against the vicar, since the nave was appropriated to the parishioners, and the 
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chancel to the holy offices of the Church. A judgment of Sir John Nicholls was 
also referred to, in which it was laid down that the chancel is for the decent 
celebration of Divine Service, and especially of Holy Communion and Marriage. 
It is true that the same thing was allowed in the well-known St. Barnabas case, 
for here the promoters of the suit did not attempt to question the use of the 
chancel for the celebration of Holy Communion and Morning and Evening Prayer 
by priest and choir.” 


The report next referred to the church of St. Giles-in-the-Wood, near 
Torrington, in North Devon, where a good work has been nearly com- 
pleted under the supervision of J. Hayward, Esq., the expense of which 
is entirely defrayed by the Hon. Mark Rolle, of Stevenstone. . 

The church consisted of chancel and chancel aisles, nave, north and 
south aisles with short transepts, and a western tower. As the old 
walls were good and substantial they were allowed to remain, but as 
additional accommodation was required, the church was lengthened to 
the east, and a new chancel built of 118 ft. by 16. A chancel-arch 
occupies a position beyond the original eastern line, and two-light 
windows of early Decorated character replace the old windows, which 
were generally without tracery. The adoption of the Decorated style 
of architecture was a judicious arrangement of the architect, as many 
brasses on the floor of the church (memorials of the ancient families of 
Rolle, Pollard, and Risdon) were of that or even earlier date. Con- 
siderable difficulty was experienced in the construction of the piers, 
which were low, with four-centred arches. As an increased number 
of piers would not work in with the transepts, and as increased height 
to the walls was considered undesirable, the architect has adopted com- 
paratively low circular granite shafts with {reestone caps and bases, and 
segmental arches springing from arch-mouldings continued vertically 
about a foot above the caps of the piers. 

Trussed roofs tied by collar-beams and* carved ribs open to the ridge 
replace the old cradle roofs. The chancel roof is polygonal, and is 
intended to be enriched with colour. 

The old open seats of a classical type have been replaced by open 
seats of a more appropriate character. The brasses and grave-stones 
having legible inscriptions have been relaid in the nave and aisles, 
mixed with black and red tiles. Two chancel windows — the east 
window of the south aisle (a memorial window to the late Lord Rolle), 
and the west window of the tower (also a memorial window)—have 
been filled with stained glass. 


“The new church at Lympstone, from the design of Mr. Ashworth, progresses 
rapidly. On the removal of the old fabric, abundant evidence was found that it 
was once very rich in colour, in the form of mural and roof decoration. All the 
moulded tips of the cradle roofs, the bosses, the moulded wall-plates of the nave, 
and those of the north aisle, were painted with vermilion and dull blue. The 
piers of the north arcade were banded on the semicircular angular shafts with 
diagonal lines alternately vermilion and emerald green, the intermediate mould- 
ings being red. ‘The toliaged caps of the pillars had also been coloured, but it had 
generally disappeared. A very unusual pattern of yellow and light green was con- 
tinued round the walls, just above the usual height of the open seating. The 
pattern was laid upon that which seemed to be the original uneven hurd plaster. 
Between the second and third windows of the north aisle, and nearly opposite the 
south porch, but rather to the east of it, were traces of St. Christopher bearing 
the Holy Child, painted on a beautiful diaper ground; and an extremely pretty 
colouring formed a border to the jamb of the cld roodloft stairs in the nave. 
A broad band of rich chocolate (the modern light purple brown) had painted on 
it stems and leaves of ivy in emerald green, 
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‘‘ Nor were these mural decorations confined to ante-Reformation days. Upon 
the upper part of the diaper surrounding the figure of St. Christopher, certainly 
two, and probably three, different sets of texts had been painted. There were, 
first, many traces of late tabernacle-work, of a chocolate colour; secondly, a text 
in black letter, with large red capitals; and thirdly, a text in Roman letters, with 
red capitals enclosed in a square panel in yellow and brown. The latter text had 
but one coat of whitewash on it, the former seemed to have at least a dozen. The 
spandril spaces of the first pier and arch adjoining the tower had on the left 
spandril a pale yellow ground with deep yellow foliage on it, and on the right 
a pale chocolate ground with deep chocolate foliage. Your Committee consider 
this church must have been originally rich in mural decoration throughout. 

“Your Committee feel that while the work of restoration is so fast progressing 
in the Exeter diocese, there is much cause to mourn over the state of neglect in 
which many of our chancels are still left. And in a still greater degree the 
lower stages of the tower, and too frequently the upper stages also, are in a sad 
state of neglect and disregard. Almost universally the tower and bells have been 
left either to the sole custody of our ordinary bell-ringers or the undisturbed 
occupation of jackdaws. The condition of the bell-frames, and frequently of the 
bells themselves, is often one of seemingly contemptuous neglect; and although 
people sometimes talk about the music of our church bells, they appear totally to 
disregard their sacred and solemn purpose—that they are dedicated to pious uses, 
and form part and portion of the necessary furniture of a church. Your Com- 
mittee think that this subject, the state of our church towers and the uses of our 
church bells, should receive a larger share of the attention of our Churchmen. 
The science and practice of bell-ringing well deserves cultivation. Encouragement 
should be given to the steady young men of each parish who are inclined to learn 
the art of bell-ringing, not doubting that the practice will afford gratification, 
occupation, and amusement to those engaged in it, while the music of ‘those 
evening bells’ will reach far and wide, and give cheerfulness and life when nature 
is at rest,” 


Lieut.-Col. Harding presented from Wm. Turner, Esq., two well- 
executed drawings of the capitals of piers in Burlescombe Church, 
situated on the eastern border of Devonshire, shewing two different 
styles of architecture, those on the north side having the foliated or 
Devonshire capital, while those on the south exhibit capitals peculiar 
to Somersetshire. 

Lieut.-Col. Harding then read a paper “‘ On Powderham Castle,”’ the 
seat of the Right Hon. the Earl of Devon, a subject of interest not 
only on account of the noble building itself, but in connection with its 
illustrious possessors. As Gibbon expresses it, “From the reign of 
Robert, the son of Hugh Capet, the Barons Courtenay are conspicuous 
among the immediate vassals of the Crown; and Josceline de Courtenay 
(cire. 1101), the grandson of Otho, and a noble Dane, is enrolled among 
the heroes of the first Crusade. A domestic alliance attached him to 
the standard of Baldwin de Bruges, the second Count of Edessa ;” after 
whom Josceline himself was invested with the same dignity, but the 
territory was lost by his son. 

Confining our attention, however, to the English branch of this noble 
family, we learn from the register of Ford Abbey that the Courtenays 
of Devon are believed to have commenced with Sir Reginald de 
Courtenay, a noble knight who was son of Florus (meaning, it is pre- 
sumed, Peter, son of Louis VI., King of France, Florus probably being 
a title, or soubriquet, like Ze gros), who married Isabella de Courtenay 
and Montargis and assumed her surname, and is supposed to have accom- 
panied Eleanor, the Queen of Henry II., to England, cire. 1154. He ob- 
tained from the English monarch a second wife in the person of Matilda, 
the daughter of Robert Fitzroy (a natural son of Henry I, and Matilda 
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the widow of Lord de Aincoort), by whom he had no issue. Reginald 
had by a former marriage a son called William, who married Hadewisa, 
by contraction Hawis, daughter of Lord de Aincoort and Matilda, as 
above mentioned, and described as the ‘“‘ Lady of Okehampton,”—so 
that she became the half-sister of Matilda, her husband’s mother-in- 
law. She died July 31, 1209, and was buried at Ford Abbey. The 
issue of this marriage was a son Robert, who married Mary, daughter 
of William de Redvers. sixth Earl of Devon. The descendant of this 
alliance was Sir Hugh Courtenay, fifth Baron of Okehampton, who on 
the death of John, infant and only son of Baldwin de Redvers, was 
created Earl of Devon, Feb. 22, 1335. He died at the castle of 
Tiverton, Dec. 23, 1340, and was buried at Cowie Priory, near Exeter, 
Feb. 5 following, aged 64 years. He was succeeded by Hugh, second 
Earl of Devon, who died May 2, 1377, and his Countess followed him 
to the grave Dec. 16, 1391; they both were buried in Exeter Cathe- 
dral, where their splendid tomb still remains. 
Of Powderham Castle the writer said,— 


**I feel justified in discarding the conjectures of our Devonshire historians, and 
proceed at once to state that the evidence of the oldest part of the building leads 
to the belief that it was erected by Sir Philip Courtenay, fourth son of Hugh, 
second Earl of Devon, after the year 1391, the date of the Countess’s death, who 
by will left the property to him. The original building consisted of a dining-hall 
full 48 ft. by 24, and 18 ft. high, with two or three rooms at either end of it, inde- 
pendent of the offices. Previously to 1450 the chapel at the north-east end was 
erected, 33 ft.4in. bv 19 ft. Also the castle grange on the south-east end, but 
detached from the building. This was effected by the second Sir Philip Courtenay, 
grandson of the original possessor of the property. 

“In 1645 the castle stood a harassing and rather lengthened siege, but it did 
not surrender until Jan. 25, 1646-7. 

“Some additions and alterations were again made by Sir Wm. Courtenay, Bart., 
who was created the first baron May 6, 1762. He divided the dining-hall nearly 
into equal parts, raising the northern part nearly 3 ft. above the original level, 
and forming a handsome and spacious staircase, which was fitted and arranged 
with great taste and elegance, and the ceilings and walls were richly decorated. 

“ Ata later period (1770 to 1785) an important improvement was made in the 
park. The estuary of the Exe, which spread its waters almost to the walls of the 
castle, was confined by the formation of an embankment of considerable extent, 
by which from fifty to a hundred acres of land were redeemed. The chapel at the 
north-east end was converted into a drawing-room, and a new building erected 
beyond the north-west tower, which I do not think was ever licensed. ‘These 
alterations were executed by Wm. Courtenay, second baron, who died in 1788. 
He was succeeded by Wm. Courtenay, third baron, in whom the earldom of 
Devon was revived March 14, 1831. He built « large and handsome room called 
the Music-room, at the north end of the east front, and made alterations in 
the offices. 

“The late Earl commenced the rearranging and remodelling the whole building, 
and erected a magniticent dining-ball in the west front. This is being followed 
out by the present peer, and when completed it will form perhaps the most noble 
baronial residence in the west of England.” 


The last paper was read by the Rev. Philip Williams, “ On the Mural 
Decorations of the Church of St. John Baptist at Pen-y-Mynydd, in the 
parish of Hawarden, Flintshire.” Its bearing on the practical question 
of the adornment of churches induces us to give it entire :— 


“This church was built by Sir Stephen R. Glynne, Bart., after designs by the 
late Mr. Buckler, and was consecrated in 1843. The style is Early English, and 
it is built with a local greystune, with yellow sandstone dressings, and consists of 
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a small chancel, with nave, and west tower surmounted by a spire; the whole 
length, independent of the tower, is 69 ft. by 25, the chancel being 15 ft. The 
nave is pierced by five lancets on each side, and the chancel is lighted by an 
eastern triplet. 

“The interior of this little church is decidedly striking, having about it an air 
of great solemnity, particularly on entering from the west under a small but well- 
designed stone gallery resting on four piers. ‘There is great richness without any 
approach to gaudiness, The roof is well timbered and by no means ‘starved,’ and 
lightened by a judicious application of colour, the lining or skin of the roof being 
of light blue, giving relief to the rafters, which are left in their original brown, 
with a small pattern in white picked out with red. The faces of the arched 
principals are also brought out in colour, and the purlins and braces are covered 
with a geometrical pattern in white and red. 

“From the wall-plates to the line of the window-sills the walls are distempered 
in straw colour, diapered with a bold pattern in a deeper tone. From the base of 
the windows downwards the work is in oil, more elaborate in design, and richer 
in colour. It embraces the whole lower part of the nave, and is continued up the 
chancel-arch wall to the cap-line of the arch, where it is met by a picture which 
carries the tone of colour to the roof. The effect of this is to give a warm appear- 
ance to the whole lower portions of the church, and thus endeavouring to bring 
the whole into keeping with its glorious end, the worship of God in His house of 
prayer. It has also been borne in mind that it is a place for Christian teaching, 
and by the adaptation of certain pictures of the modern German school, with the 
addition of some other originals, the interior of the church is made to illustrate 
the principal events in the history of our redemption, from the fall of Adam to 
the day of judgment. 

“This series of paintings is done in oil, on grounds well prepared by at least 
twelve coats of oil paint. ‘They have now been finished six years, and have rather 
improved than not. The glaze is gone, but they have acquired a flatness which is 
more in harmony with the place. Hitherto these decorations have remained free 
from fungus and other causes of decay, and much of this is attributed to the good- 
ness of the materials and the care observed in selecting them. 

“The series is carried on in the stained glass windows, and the arrangement so 
as to bring our Lord’s baptism to the eastern thiee-light window (the church 
being dedicated to St. John Baptist) has a happy effect. 

“In the arcades of the pulpit, on blue ground powdered with gold stars, are 
angels in white holding scrolls, on which are inscribed the Beatitudes. 

“The nave is separated from the chancel by a wooden screen, gilt and coloured. 
The roof of the chancel is similar in treatment to the nave, with the addition of 
gold ornament. 

“These decorations have all been the work of the resident clergyman, during 
a period of nearly twenty years. Not the result of hard continuous labour, but 
by economizing time, and occupying leisure moments and perhaps hours when he 
was freed from other duties,—for it doubtless was a pleasing duty to occupy his 
leisure hours and exercise his talents to the glory of God and the embellishment 
of His church. Nor has he been without his reward, as the effect on his ordinary 
congregation has been most undoubtedly good, their behaviour most strictly 
devout and reverent; and owing to the nearness of the railway station, this 
interesting church forms a continued attraction to strangers from Liverpool, 
Chester, and the neighbouring places in Wales. It is true that many visitors 
have been solely guided by curiosity, and some by a censorious spirit, but it has 
frequently happened that those who ‘have come to scoff, have remaived to pray.’ 
Not a note of disapprobation has been heard. In conclusion, I would remark 
that for many years the doors of this church have never been closed by day, 
and not the slightest injury has occurred although situated in so populous 
a neighbourhood.” 


GeEnT, Mac, Vor, CCXV, 
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KENT ARCHZZZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


July 16. The sixth annual meeting was held at Penshurst Place, 
the seat of Lord De L'Isle and Dudley. The proceedings were con- 
fined to one day, in consequence of the approaching Congress of the 
Archeological Institute at Rochester ; but the historical interest attach- 
ing to the home of the Sidneys, the munificent hospitality of its pre- 
sent noble proprietor, and the large and brilliant company of visitors, 
rendered this one of the most successful and pleasurable meetings ever 
held by the Society. The Local Museum, which ordinarily forms a part 
of the proceedings, was, of necessity, dispensed with, but its want was 
not felt by those who examined with care the treasures of art that 
appertain to Penshurst. 

The South-Eastern Railway Company, as usual, granted special 
facilities for the occasion, and some hundreds of the members and their 
friends were conveyed from different parts of the company’s lines to 
the Penshurst Station, where vehicles were in readiness; a ride of less 
than two miles conducted the parties to the place of meeting, but many 
preferred the shorter and more pleasant walk across the park, which 
closely approaches the station. Many visitors also came in from the 
surrounding neighbourhood, so that altogether upwards of 760 persons 
shared in the enjoyments of the day. At the great north gate of 
the Place the company were cordially welcomed by the noble hosts, 
and then proceeding across the first, or servants’ court, they entered 
the Hall, and afterwards moved at will through various other noble 
apartments abounding in family portraits and other paintings, tapestry, 
furniture of the Elizabethan age, and ebony cabinets, as well as every 
modern elegant accompaniment, until the hour at which the formal 
business of the day was to commence. 

Among the company present were the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
the Marquis Camden, President of the Society; the Earl of Brecknock 
and the Ladies Pratt; the Bishop of Gibraltar and Mrs. Trower; Vis- 
count and Viscountess Sidney; Viscountess Holmesdale ; the Earl and 
Countess Stanhope; Lord Wensleydale ; the Viscount and Viscountess 
Hardinge; the Viscountess F almouth; the Earl and Countess of Winchil- 
sea ; the Dean of Canterbury ; Sir E. C. Dering, Bart., M.P.; Sir Walter 
Stirling ; the Rev. Sir W. M. Smith-Marriott, Bart., and Lady Marriott ; 
Sir Stephen R. Glynne, Bart.; the Hon. and Rev. Sir F. J. Stapleton, 
Bart., and Lady Stapleton; Sir Walter James, Sir Samuel Hayes, Sir 
W. Robert Sydney, Sir Edmund Head, Lady Dyke and party, Lady 
Rycroft, A. J. Beresford Hope, Esq., Lady Mildred, and the Misses 
Hope ; John G. Talbot, Esq., and the Hon. Mrs. Talbot; Hon. Mr. Den- 
man and Hon. Mrs. Cropper, Granville Leveson Gower, Esq., M.P. ; 
C. Wykeham Martin, Esq., E. Hussey, Esq., J. H. Parker, Esq., and 
other well-known archeologists; beside a large number of the clergy 
and the county gentry. 

At one o'clock the Marquis CampeEn took the chair, when the Hon. 
Sec. (J. G. Talbot, Esq.) read the following brief, but satisfactory 
Report :— 

“It is my pleasing duty again to assure the Society that their condition is ex- 
ceedingly prosperous. It is not often that the Council of any society can meet 
the general body of their subscribers and assure them that their numbers are 
steadily and rapidly increasing, and that their funds are quite adequate to meet 
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their ordinary expenses. Yet this is really the happy state of the Kent Archeo- 
logical Society. The numbers last year were 840; now they are 870, and sixteen 
candidates are waiting for election. The balance at our bankers is £397 17s. 10d. 
The arrears which in previous reports have been so strongly and so justly deplored, 
have very sensibly diminished, and I cannot but think that the wise severity of 
the Council on the present occasion, in refusing a share in the splendid hospitalities 
of Penshurst to all subscribers in arrear, may well be a precedent for future 
occasions. 

“ There is nothing very remarkable to record inthe history of our Society during 
the past six months, except the deaths of two gentlemen who were distinguished 
members of the Society—Mr. Deedes, the late member for East Kent, and Mr. 
Grimaldi, a well-known archeologist of the county; but the circumstances of the 
present meeting certainly deserve special comment. 

“T think it is no slight tribute to the position which our Society has gained in 
the county that it should be received as it is to-day by so marked and cordial a wel- 
come by the possessor of one of the ancestral homes of Kent, whose name is famous 
not only in Kentish archeology, but in English history ; and in resigning the office 
which I have very unworthily held into abler hands this day, I am glad to think 
that my short tenure of the post of honorary secretary will be connected with what 
I am sure will prove one of the most notable of our gatherings, the sixth annual 
meeting, in Penshurst Place.” 


After the election of many new members, the meeting proceeded to 
the election of officers for the ensuing year; when J. Crosbie, esq., and 
Dr. Howard, of Lee, were appointed auditors, and the retiring mem- 
bers of the Council were re-elected, with the exception of Mr. Faussett, 
in whose place Mr. E. Hussey, of Scotney Castle, was chosen, the 
former gentleman succeeding Mr. Talbot as honorary secretary. Fol- 
lowing the example set in the case of the Rev. Lambert B. Larking ‘, 
Mr. Talbot was elected a Vice-President of the Society. 

On the motion of Mr. Beresford Hope it was resolved that a de- 
putation should attend the Congress of the Archeological Institute at 
Rochester, and the noble Chairman said he had received a letter from 
Mr. Way, the Secretary of the Institute, stating that a museum of 
Kentish archeology would be opened, to which gentlemen were invited 
to contribute, and to which members of the Kent Society would be 
admitted without charge. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury moved a vote of thanks to the noble 
President. The company had long known the value of the services the 
noble Marquis rendered to the Society; and during the short time he 
had himself been a member of it, he had observed the deep interest his 
Lordship took in its welfare, and the able manner in which he conducted 
its proceedings. 

The Marquis Camden, in returning thanks, observed that his Grace, 
before his present happy connection with the Province of Canterbury, 
paid them a visit at their last meeting at Hythe, and shewed there, by 
the interest he took in the proceedings, what a valuable acquisition the 
Society now had in him as a member. Long might his Grace continue 
to attend their meetings, and give the sanction of his name and sup- 
port to the Association. 

This terminated the proceedings of the annual meeting; and the 
company then, at the personal invitation of Lord De L’Isle, proceeded 
to the Picture Gallery, where they partook of luncheon, which con- 
sisted of every delicacy that the most profuse hospitality and the most 
exquisite taste could provide. 





f Gent. Maa., Sept. 1861, p. 282. 
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At half-past two, the company assembled in the Hall, when Mr. 
Parker of Oxford read the following paper on Penshurst, preparatory to 
conducting them over the mansion :— 


“Penshurst has always been a place of so much importance, and has been so 
frequently connected with the Crown, that its history is part of the history of 
England, and it affords an excellent illustration of the close connection between 
history and architecture, the study of which never ought to be separated, for the 
one is continually throwing light upon the other. 

“There was a house of importance here in the time of William the Conqueror, 
occupied by a family named after the place, Pen-chester, that is, ‘ the castle on the 
hill,’ which shews that the house was fortified at that time—doubtless, according to 
the fashion of that age, with deep trenches and mounds, and wooden palisades, as 
represented in the Bayeux Tapestry; and the house within the fortifications must 
have been a timber house only, for if a Norman keep had been built of stone, there 
would certainly be some remains of it. This family continued to inhabit the place 
for about two centuries after the Norman Conquest, and the head of the family in 
the time of Henry III. and Edward I., Sir Stephen de Penchester, was constable 
of Dover Custle, and Warden of the Cinque Ports, and lies buried in the church 
here which he had built. These offices were afterwards frequently held by the 
lord of Penshurst. 

“Sir Stephen de Penchester left no son, but two daughters, and co-heiresses ; 
one of whom, Alice de Penchester, married John de Columbus, who possessed the 
property in the right of his wife, and with the consent of other members of the 
family, sold it to Sir John de Pulteney. The chapel was conveyed to Sir John by 
John de Columbus in the 9th Edw. III., and the manor in the 10th by Thomas, 
son of Sir John de Columbus, Knt., of the county of Somerset; and in the 12th 
by Stephen de Columbus, clerk, brother of Sir Philip de Columbus, Knt. 

“Sir John de Pulteney was the son of Adam de Pulteney, of Misterton in 
Leicestershire, and was afterwards four times Lord Mayor of London, namely, 
in 1330, 1331, 1333, and 1336. He was celebrated for ‘his piety, his wisdom, his 
large possessions, his public charities, his magnificent hospitality, and his munifi- 
cence in building.’ The church of St. Laurence Poulteney, in Laurence Poulteney- 
lane, London, is said to have been founded by him. As soon as he became possessed 
of the property of Penshurst, in the 12th Edw. IIIL., he obtained from the 
Crown a grant of free warren for his manor, and in the 15th year he had a licence 
to crenellate his mansions at Penshurst and at Chieveley, as well as his house 
in London. 

“To crenellate is a technical name for to fortify, or embattle; crenelles are the 
openings between the solid merlins of a battlement. The state of the times 
rendered it necessary for every nobleman’s or gentleman’s house to be fortified, and 
this was not allowed to be done without a licence from the Crown. A record of 
these licences is preserved in the Great Roll of the Pipe, the chronicle or public 
record of all transactions and all licences granted by the Crown, which, therefore, 
affords most invaluable materials for the history of the country. Hasted, and other 
historians following him, have mistaken the date of this licence, and assigned it to 
Edward II. instead of Edward III., but my authority is the Roll itself, which was 
carefully examined for me some years since under the direction of Mr. Duffus 
Hardy, now the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, when I was preparing my 
general history of the Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages in England. 
A licence to crenellate was always obtained either just after or just before the 
building of a new house, and this enables us to fix the date of the original part of 
this house with certainty. 

“We have here, then, a nearly perfect example of the house of a wealthy gentle- 
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man of the time of Edward III., in the year of our Lord 1341, and it is most 
valuable to us for illustrating the manners and customs of that period. The house 
is nearly perfect as originally built, with the exception of the kitchen, which was 
usually a distinct building connected witb the house by a covered passage only; 
and, perhaps, of two of the towers. There is only one of the towers in the wall of 
enceinte now remaining, and this has been so much altered in the Elizabethan 
period that it is not easily recognised. The other towers are all gone, and only 
a fragment of the wall remains. Large additions have been made to this original 
house, but it is not difficult to separate these and shew where the various additions 
were made. 

“We will first examine and describe the original house. The most important 
feature is, of course, the great Hall where we are now assembled, which remains 
to us almost unaltered, with its very fine open timber roof, the mouldings of which 
are very good Decorated work, agreeing perfectly with the time of Edward III. 
Such a timber roof and such mouldings are not to be found anywhere out of England. 
These are two points on which we may safely defy all competition. Fine open 
timber roofs are almost unknown in France, and the French mouldings at all 
periods are meagre in the extreme when compared with the English mouldings of 
the same period. I cannot understand why it is always considered necessary to send 
young English architects abroad to study architecture, while they are suffered to 
remain in profound ignorance of the grand buildings of their own country, which 
are in many respects finer than anything they can see abroad. The fine windows 
of this hall, with their very remarkable Decorated tracery, are again peculiarly 
English. The endless variety of window tracery, which we find in English buildings 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, is not found in any other country at the 
same period. French tracery presents us only with a monotonous succession of the 
same forms, the trefoil and the quatrefoil over and over again, till one is tired of 
the sight of them; whereas in England at the same period scarcely any two buildings 
have tracery of exactly the same forms; often every window in the same building 
is different: the power of invention, the imagination, and the manual skill of our 
medieval workmen were really wonderful. Our best modern architects fail in their 
attempts to invent new forms of tracery. The peculiar variety which this hall pre- 
sents to our notice is called Kentish tracery, being peculiar to that county, con- 
sisting of a square opening in the head with foliation ; the windows are also crossed 
by transom bars, which are embattled—another English peculiarity unknown in 
foreign countries, but one which cannot be very warmly commended. It is singular 
that in England alone the battlement should have been commonly used as an orna- 
ment in all sorts of situations. Almost all the English churches of the fifteenth 
century have battlemented parapets, and the battlement is used also on the sills 
and on the transoms of windows merely as an ornament. It originated, no doubt, 
in the battlements of a castle for actual defence; but it is singular, as I have said, 
that England should be the only country in which this was adopted as an ornament. 

“In the centre of this hall there is the original hearth or reredos, one of the 
very few that we have now remaining, though Westminster scholars may re- 
member that there was one in Westminster College Hall, until it was removed by 
Dean Buckland a few years since; and there are still some I believe in the halls of 
Colleges at Cambridge. By the side of this hearth are the andirons, or fire-dogs, 
for arranging logs of wood upon the hearth, and over it was an opening in the roof, 
with a small ornamented turret to cover it, called a smoke louvre. This has un- 
fortunately been removed, after having been previously Italianised and spoiled ; but 
several of these smoke louvres still remain in other places. The custom of having 
a large fire of logs of wood in the middle of the hall continued long after fireplaces 
and chimneys were used in the other chambers. It is quite a mistake to suppose 
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that these were unknown in this country until the fifteenth century; we have many 
fireplaces and chimneys of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in the chambers, 
but it was not customary to use them in the hall before the fifteenth. In spite of 
all the modern contrivances for warming rooms, it may be doubted whether for 
warming a large and lofty hall it is possible to obtain more heat from the same 
quantity of fuel than was obtained from the open fire; and, where the space was 
so large and the roof so high, no practical inconvenience could be felt from the 
smoke, which would naturally ascend and escape from the smoke louvre. On each 
side of the Hall we have tables and benches, which, if not actually contemporaneous 
with it, are certainly among the earliest pieces of furniture that we have remaining 
in England. The tressels, or legs, have every appearance of being originally of 
the time of Edward III., having Decorated mouldings; the wooden slab, which 
was properly the table (¢abuda), quite independently of its supports, has probably 
been renewed more than once, and the two slabs on at present are of quite 
different dates. One has some very curious figures on it of fish, and a musket- 
stand and a pistol, and the bear and ragged staff, one of the badges of the Sidney 
family. These are incised in faint lines on the surface, and prove this slab to be 
as old as the Elizabethan period. The other is more modern; but the tressels or 
legs are all ancient, and the forms by the side of the tables are also ancient. 

“There was no doubt a similar table, or perhaps rather a more ornamental one, 
on the dais or raised platform at the upper end of the hall, where the Elizabethan 
table now is, for the high table, where the lord and his more honoured guests were 
placed ; the side tables in the lower part of the hall being for the domestics and 
retainers, and guests of that class. It will be observed that this Elizabethan table 
is very long and narrow, according to the medieval custom for the high table to 
be occupied on one side only. No one sat with the back to the company, and that 
side of the table was left open for the servants to have free access to it without 
any fear of dropping grease on the costly dresses of the ladies, or the velvet coats 
of the gentlemen. Dress was a far more costly article in those days than it is at 
present. We are willing to run the chance of having beer, or wine, or grease, 
spilt over our dresses, but our ancestors were not. One end of the dais has here 
been altered, so that we cannot see the original arrangement; but there would 
necessarily be at that end the sideboard, or buffet, filled with plate, of far more 
beautiful and artistic forms than any modern plate, arranged on shelves so as to be 
well displayed, whilst it also formed a sort of cupboard with doors, which could 
be closed and locked. This piece of furniture was usually placed in the recess 
formed by a bay window, in halls of the fifteenth century, but it is doubtful 
whether the bay window was in use so early as the fourteenth. At the opposite 
end of the dais is the door to the staircase of the solar or upper chamber, used as 
the withdrawing-room for the ladies after dinner; and by the side of this another 
door leading to the cellar. This was originally the lower chamber under the solar, 
but afterwards there was often a short passage to the cellar, which was sometimes 
underground, and the original cellar or lower chamber became the parlour. 

“ But there were always two chambers, one over the other, behind the dais, the 
two together often not reaching so high as the roof of the hall, as we have here 
windows in the gables above the solar, as well as above the offices at the lower end. 
The upper room was the lord’s chamber, and from it there was usually a look-out 
into the hall, as a check to the more riotous proceedings after the lord and his 
family or his guests had retired, or for the lord to see that the guests were 
assembled before descending with his family into the hall. We must remember 
that in England in the middle ages, as in France at the present day, the distinction 
between bed-rooms and sitting-rooms was unknown ; the chamber was used for both 
purposes; and this is the answer to the frequent enquiry where the bed-rooms were 
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in the medieval house. Any one who is acquainted with France at the present 
day must know that it is even now still customary in many houses for the lady of 
the house to receive her guests in her bed-chamber, and that the salle-d-manger 
or hall, is only used for the principal meals, such as dinner, and the déjeuner a la 
Sfourchette, or luncheon. The tea-party being an English fashion only recently 
introduced into France, rather puzzles them; but the tea is commonly served to 
the family and visitors in the principal bed-chamber, and not in the salle-d-manger. 
The higher classes and the fashionable world are gradually adopting the English 
fashion in this respect, and separate sitting-rooms are being slowly introduced. 
But I have frequently been received in the house of a wealthy merchant, a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, and other persons above the ordinary 
bourgeoisie, in the principal bed-room, and have returned to this chamber for tea 
and cards after dinner. 

“T am very far from meaning this as any reproach to our neighbours across the 
Channel; it is merely a difference of custom. It is my good fortune, and a great 
pleasure to me, to have many excellent and valued friends in both countries. 
I should be very sorry to depreciate either in the eyes of the other. I merely 
point out that many medieval customs are continued in France which are not in 
England. Both nations may learn much from each other by friendly intercourse 
with mutual advantage. Medieval customs are retained to a still greater extent 
in Italy and other foreign nations. Every Englishman travelling with a lady 
must have observed that it is almost impossible to obtain a separate sitting-room 
in any foreign hotel, unless the route is frequented by the English, and hotel 
keepers follow the customs of their country. We must not, therefore, reproach 
our ancestors with barbarism because they knew of no distinction between the 
bed-chamber and the sitting-room. The bed served for a couch or ottoman, to sit 
upon during the day, and sleep upon at night. 

“At Penshurst, unfortunately, one half of this great and fine cellar has been 
turned into the servants’ hall, the other half is divided by modern partitions into 
two smaller cellars. But the Edwardian stone vault remains perfect throughout. 
I say unfortunately, with reference to the proper understanding of the original 
arrangements of the fourteenth century, because one leading principle of the ar- 
rangement of all medizwval houses was, that the hali was the central part of the 
house, and formed the separation between the servants’ apartments and those of 
the family ; these consisted always of the two great chambers distinguished as the 
cellar and the solar, and commonly of several smaller chambers in the towers, 
which were connected with these principal chambers at the angles, 

“ At the opposite or lower end of the hall was the music-gallery, which we have 
here perfect, and a fine example of wooden panelling, though of later date than 
the hall. Under this was the passage called the screens, separated from the hall 
by a screen either of open-work with curtains, or solid with one or two doors; 
in this instance it is solid, with two doors. In this passage, called the Screens, 
was the lavatory, or place for washing the hands before dinner, which frequently 
had a drain very much like the piscina in a church, where the priest poured 
water over his hands and over the chalice. The medieval fashion of washing the 
hands was by pouring water over them from the ewer, not by dipping them into 
a basin as we now do. After dinner, rose-water was passed round and poured 
over the hands. The ewer for holding rose-water, in the fourteenth century, was 
of a form very different from a modern ewer—rather more like a modern soup 
plate, or hot-water plate, with a small spout to pour out of. It was made of 
copper or mixed metal, and often richly enamelled with coats of arms or other 
ornamental devices. Such ewers may be frequently seen in archzological museums. 
There are examples, I think, in the British Museum and in the South Kensington 
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Museum. Some very fine ones were exhibited by the Society of Antiquaries at 
Somerset House last year. The basin to accompany the ewer was of the same 
form, and size, and material, the only difference being that there is no spout to it. 
A few examples remain of the lavatories in halls, and occasionally in other cham- 
bers; there is a fine one at Lincoln, of the fourteenth century. At Battle Hall, 
in the parish of Leeds, Kent, is a fine cistern, also of the fourteenth century, to 
supply a lavatory of this kind. 

“ At one end of the screens is the porch, or principal entrance to the hall; over 
this is a small chamber, the use of which is rather doubtful, or rather, perhaps, it 
was applied to different uses according to circumstances, but one use was as a place 
for the musicians to retire into for refreshment. This room has here been fitted up 
in the time of Elizabeth as a study for a studious young lady, and her book-shelves 
and other furniture remain perfect. Unfortunately, this small chamber is not 
at present accessible for want of a floor in the guest-chamber, which has to be 
passed in getting to it. Lord De L’Isle wishes me to express his regret that the 
unfinished state of the repairs now going on will not permit this part of the house 
to be visited on the present occasion. 

“ At the opposite end of the screens is another doorway with a porch of later 
date; this opened into the servants’ court at the back of the hall. The exterior 
of the hall and of the porches is as well worthy of attention as the interior, being 
altogether a fine example of the architecture of the time of Edward III. The 
arches over the windows, extending from buttress to buttress, are not a common 
feature ; they give great strength and stability to the whole structure, and the 
feature has been adopted by » r. Butterfield in Balliol College Chapel, Oxford. 
The mouldings of the arches of the doorways, and the wooden doors in the porch, 
should also be noticed. 

** Behind the screens at the servants’ end of the hall are three doorways, accord- 
ing to the general custom of the age: one to the buttery, or the place for giving 
out the beer, or cider, or other drinks; another to the pantry, a place for giving 
out the bread and other dry stores, except the meat, which came direct from the 
kitchen by a passage between the buttery and the pantry, which remains perfect. 
The kitchen itself was usually a half-detached building, commonly octagonal, 
with a lofty roof and smoke-louvre, and connected with the house by a short pas- 
sage only, in continuation of that which passed between the buttery and pantry. 
It was commonly of wood, and probably was so at Penshurst, and therefore has 
been destroyed. The old views of the house shew a small kitchen-court at this 
end of the hall, surrounded by buildings. 

“ At the two angles of the hall at this end also there were probably towers, one 
of which remains. These were useful for defence, but they were also inhabited, 
and were divided into several chambers by floors, and in each chamber there was 
a fireplace. These chambers were rather low, so that there were commonly three 
or four in each tower. This gives us six or eight chambers at each end of the 
hall, those at the upper end for the use of the family, and those at the lower end 
for the servants. Whether we call them bed-chambers or not, our ancestors were 
not so badly accommodated as we imagine. The one tower which remains here 
now contains a modern staircase, but has originally consisted of three chambers, 
with a staircase at the back, marks of which remain in the wall. The passage 
into the upper chamber is corbelled out across the angle in a very ingenious and 
picturesque manner. 

“There was another large room at the servants’ end of the hall, behind the 
music-gallery and over the buttery and pantry, with the passage between them. 
This was the guest-chamber, or it may have been originally divided here into two 
chambers by a partition, as at present. 
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“The chapel was usually near the dais and the lord’s chamber, sometimes merely 
parted off at one end of this, or in the upper part of a tower, with a staircase and 
a short passage to it leading from the dais. At Penshurst this part of the house 
has been so much altered in the Elizabethan and subsequent periods, that the 
chapel cannot be traced, but the great width of the hall would allow sufficient 
length for both the solar and the chapel at the end, where the drawing-room now 
is, which has been fitted up afresh in the style of Queen Anne. But the chande- 
liers are said to have been brought from Leicester House, in London, and used 
when Queen Elizabeth visited there, and have always gone by the name of Queen 
Elizabeth’s chandeliers. They are probably the oldest chandeliers that we have 
now remaining in England’, This reminds me to mention a medieval custom 
respecting furniture, which is not generally understood, and which continued to 
a considerable extent even so late as the time of Elizabeth. Every great family 
had several manors and manor-houses, and as rent was paid chiefly in kind, and 
there were no roads, and the only modes of conveyance were on pack-horses or in 
heavy waggons, it was necessary for the family to move from time to time from 
one manor to another; such a removal was no light matter, for on such occasions 
they carried a large part of their furniture with them,—all their beds and bedding, 
carpets and curtains, and tapestry hangings, their plate, their crockery and glass, 
and down to the time of Henry VIII. the glass casements for their windows 
also, which were of painted glass, and valuable articles of furniture, their place 
being supplied by wooden shutters while the family were absent. In the reign 
of Henry VIII. a law was passed making glass casements fixtures, and after that 
time they were probably seldom removed from one house to another. 

“ We can now, I hope, form a tolerable idea of the original house of Penshurst 
in the time of Edward III., and must resume the thread of our history. The 
great Sir John de Pulteney, the builder of this house, died possessed of it in 
the 23rd year of Edward III., in the year 1350. He left a son, William, 
then eight years of age, and a widow, Margaret, who married for her second 
husband Sir Nicholas Loraine, and he, in right of his wife, became possessed 
of a life-interest in the estate. Afterwards the fee was conveyed to him and 
his wife by her son Sir William, who died, without issue, in the 40th Edward III, 
at the age of five-and-twenty. Sir Nicholas Loraine was of a very good family, 
descended from the Dukes of Lorraine. 

“Sir Nicholas and Margaret left a son, another Sir Nicholas, who married 
Margaret, eldest daughter of John de Vere, Earl of Oxford, widow of Henry, 
Lord Beaumont, but died without issue, leaving his sister Margaret heiress of the 
property after the death of his widow Margaret, who held it for her life; and she 
married secondly Sir John Devereux, who held it in her right. Sir John was 
of a good family, which came over originally from Evreux, in Normandy. He 
was a soldier of repute, much employed by Edward III. and Richard II., and 
he held the offices of Constable of Dover Castle and Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, and was also steward of the King’s household and a baron of 
Parliament from the 8th to the 16th of Richard II., and died in the 17th. 
The year before his death, that is in the 16th of Richard II, a.v. 1398, 
he also obtained a licence to crenellate his house at Penshurst, that is, to 





& Mr. Robinson, of the South Kensington Museum, who was present, and who 
is one of the highest living authorities on such a subject, pronounced these glass 
chandeliers to be a century later than the date assigned to them. He thought 
that some mistake had been made, confusing the history of these with some very 
curious early lanterns for carrying at the end of poles, which hang up in the 
passage, and which may be as early as the time of Elizabeth. 
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enlarge it and increase the extent of the fortifications, for we have seen that 
it was already built and fortified. This enlargement of the fortress was clearly 
intended for military purposes only; it was made at a time when the country was 
in a very disturbed state, and the people of Kent probably more discontented even 
than those in other parts, being only a few years after the Kentish riots headed 
by Wat the Tiler, and when the dispute between the King and his Barons about 
the council of regency and the royal favourites was hardly at an end. The King 
had taken the reins of government into his own hands only a short time before, 
and it was probably thought expedient for a faithful servant of the Crown like Sir 
John Devereux to have a more powerful body of armed retainers under his orders. 
Whatever the cause may have been, a large wing was added to the house at this 
period, and still remains, having been very carefully and well restored within the 
last few years, much to the credit of all concerned. ‘The end wall was in such 
a bad state that it was obliged to be taken down and rebuilt, but every stone was 
carefully marked, and replaced in its original situation, under the direction of 
Lord De L’Isle himself, and his architect, Mr. Devey, to whom I am indebted for 
much valuable assistance on the present occasion. As this wall is four feet six 
inches thick, the rebuilding it with so much care was no slight operation, and due 
credit should be given for the pains bestowed. This wing of the building had 
been greatly injured by fire, and its original character had been entirely destroyed 
previous to the late restoration. The word ‘restoration’ is odious to the ears 
of archeologists, as it is so often synonymous with the entire destruction of all 
historical interest ; but in the present instance the building has really been re- 
stored to what it was originally. The architectural character of this wing agrees 
perfectly with the usual style of buildings of the time of Richard II. It is a long 
parallelogram of two stories, less like a dwelling-house than a barrack, and it is 
often called by that name. It seems to have consisted originally of one great hall 
or dormitory (?) with cellars or chambers under it ; but the upper floor, lighted by 
the dormer windows in the roof, is an insertion of the Elizabethan period. It may 
possibly have been divided into cells like the dormitory of a monastery, with 
@ great hall-roof above it, and was probably intended only for soldiers who dined 
in the great hall. 

“ As Sir John Devereux died a few months after he had obtained the licence to 
build this new wing to the house, it is nearly certain that he did not live to com- 
plete it, and very probable that it was not completed till long afterwards, for want 
of sufficient funds, or from the family not requiring this large addition to the 
house, until it came into the possession of the Duke of Buckingham, in the time 
of Henry VI., who completed it; and hence it has always gone by the name of the 
Buckingham building. 

“Sir John Devereux died in the 17th of Richard II., a.p. 1394, leaving his widow 
Margaret possessed of the property. She lived until the 10th Henry IV., 
4.D. 1409, and at her death, as I have said, the property reverted to Margaret, 
the sister of her first husband. This Margaret was also twice married—first, to 
Richard Chamberlayne, of Shirburn, Oxfordshire, where a castle of this period 
remains; secondly, to Sir Philip de Clere, of Aldham St. Clere, in the parish of 
Ightham, Kent. The manor descended to John de Clere, son of Sir Philip, and 
he sold it to John, the great Duke of Bedford, third son of Henry IV., who 
crowned his nephew, Henry VI., at Paris. He died in the 14th Henry VI, 
and was succeeded in the manor by his brother Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
who held the offices of Constable of Dover and Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
and was for twenty-five years Protector and Governor of the whole realm of 
England. At his death Penshurst fell to the King, Henry VI., who granted it to 
his cousin Humphrey Stafford, Duke of Buckingham ; he held it until his death in 
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the battle of Northampton, in the 38th Henry VI., a.p. 1460, when the estate fell 
to his grandson Henry, then only five years old, who became a leading character 
in history, and held various high offices of state under Edward V., and was be- 
headed at Salisbury by Richard III. This duke had married Katherine, daughter 
of Richard Widville, Earl Rivers, and left issue several children by her. Edward, 
the eldest, succeeded to this manor; he was accused of conspiring the death of 
Henry VIII., and was beheaded in the thirteenth year of that king. This manor 
was then forfeited to the Crown, where it remained until Edward VI. granted it, 
first to John, Earl of Warwick, who soon afterwards exchanged it back to the 
Crown. The King then granted it to Sir Ralph Fane, who was hanged on Tower- 
hill, in the sixth year of his reign, as an accomplice of the Duke of Somerset. The 
estate thus again fell to the Crown, and the King granted it in the same year to 
Sir William Sidney, Knt., who had been a great soldier under Henry VIII., and 
had been chamberlain and steward to Prince Edward before his accession to the 
throne. Sir William died in the following year, and left the estate to his son, 
Sir Henry Sidney, who married Lady Mary Dudley, eldest daughter of the Earl 
of Warwick (afterwards Duke of Northumberland), and sister of Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, the favourite of Queen Elizabeth. King Edward VI. died in the 
arms of his faithful servant and friend, Sir Henry Sidney; who also died at 
the age of fifty-seven, in the 38th of Elizabeth, a.p. 1597. He built another 
wing to the house at Penshurst, or rather added two sides to the front court, and 
built the gatehouse. He also built the wing at the end of the Buckingham build- 
ings, containing a long gallery, either for a picture-gallery or a ball-room. Such 
long galleries usually form part of an Elizabethan house, and were sometimes used 
for state reception-rooms. The bill for this part of the house is in existence, and 
in possession of Lord De L’Isle. The cost was £500, equal to about £5,000 of our 
money, which would be a fair price for the work done. At this period the fashion 
of building had changed, and the custom of the lord and his retainers dining 
together in the great hall had fallen into disuse, a larger number of smaller rooms 
was therefore required for the use of the family and guests, and the house was 
made more comfortable according to modern ideas. But the more it approaches 
to our own times and our own habits, the less of course becomes its historical and 
archzological interest. 

“The next owner of the property was the celebrated Sir Philip Sidney, who was 
killed at the battle of Zutphen not many months after his father’s death. He was 
succeeded by his brother Sir Robert Sidney, created first Lord Sidney of Pens- 
burst in the first year of James I., and in the third year Viscount Lisle, and in 
the fifteenth Earl of Leicester, which title expired with Joceline, Earl of Leicester, 
in 1743. But the property is still held by a branch of the same family, who suc- 
ceeded by the female line to the property, though not to the title. 

“The following extract from Mr, Pears’ ‘ Life of Sir Philip Sidney’ will, I think, 
be acceptable on this occasion, although any attempt to praise Sir Philip Sidney in 
Penshurst Place is rather like holding up a lantern to the sun :— 

“*Languet had now an opportunity of observing the manners of the English 
Court, sounding the dispositions of the Queen’s Ministers, and, what was far more 
pleasant to him, he saw Sidney in his natural position, in the midst of loving and 
admiring friends, under his father’s roof, at their noble mansion at Penshurst. No 
display of wealth and luxury could have impressed the mind of a foreigner at that 
time with the idea of England’s peace and security so strongly as the sight of the 
hospitable country seat of an English gentleman of Sir Henry Sidney’s stamp, 
standing in the midst of broad pastures and noble timber, with clusters of decent 
cottages nestling around it. No doubt Languet had in his thoughts the scenes he 
had lately left, and was contrasting the dreary look of war-worn Belgium with the 
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blazing hearths and the rich Christmas cheer of Kent when he wrote shortly after 
to Sidney and spoke of happy England, the abode of peace and hospitality.’ 

“ We have no need of the blazing hearth to-day, but we see that it would not 
have been wanting if called for—the logs are ready piled, and the guests of Sir 
Philip Sidney could not have seen in greater perfection this abode of the peace 
and hospitality of happy England. 

“The present noble owner is worthy of his family name and a fit representative 
of Sir Philip Sidney ; and we all, as archeologists especially, are under a deep debt 
of gratitude to him for the manner in which he is endeavouring to remedy the 
effects of past neglect, and to restore this noble Palace to the state in which Sir 
Philip Sidney saw it.” 


At the conclusion of his lecture, Mr. Parker conducted the visitors 
through the various parts of the edifice, whilst Mr. Robinson, of the 
South Kensington Museum, gave in passing a brief notice of the numer- 
ous paintings and tapestries with which the walls are adorned; the 
portraits of Sir Philip Sidney, Algernon Sidney, Dorothea Sidney (the 
** Saccharissa’’ of Waller), as well as many fine paintings by Italian and 
Dutch masters, were greatly admired. The exterior of the buildings 
was also perambulated, and their peculiar features pointed out by Mr. 
Parker, their age being in many cases determined by dates or by the 
crest of the Sidneys, which meets the eye at every turn. The work of 
restoration is being carried on with equal taste and spirit by Lord De 
1’Isle, and the gardens and grounds are extremely beautiful. The band 
of the Penshurst Volunteers was present, and their performances added 
much to the pleasure of the day. 

The church of Penshurst, which adjoins the Place, and can be entered 
from the garden by a gateway with the Sidney crest, was also visited, 
and was described by Mr. Parker. 

The exterior has suffered in former days from injudicious hands, but 
some parts of the interior are very ancient; the arches on the north side 
being of the time of Henry III., and probably erected by Sir Stephen 
de Penchester; a mutilated figure, supposed to be his, remains in the 
south aisle; and that of his lady, a very curious one, with a head in low 
relief under a cross-fleurée, is built up in the south wall of the tower. 
Both of these were originally placed in a chantry chapel on the north 
side of the altar, the arch of which, of the time of Edward I., is all that 
remains. ‘The arches on the south side of the nave, and the chantry 
chapel at the east end of the south aisle, are of the time of Edward IIL, 
and were doubtless built by Sir John de Pulteney. The aisles were 
originally very narrow, not more than half their present width. The 
church contains several monuments of the Sidney family, the most in- 
teresting of which is that of Sir William Sidney, who died in 1558, in 
the reign of Queen Mary, a high tomb with panelling, very much like 
the Chaucer tomb in Westminster Abbey (Sir William probably built 
the west tower, which is of very late Perpendicular work, agreeing well 
with the time of Queen Mary): and also a modern brass to the memory 
of Lord Hardinge, beside several ancient ones. The south or Sidney 
chancel has been recently restored, and the roof is rich in heraldic orna- 
ment; the rest of the church is in course of reparation. Leading out of 
the churchyard is a dwelling principally of wood, which Mr. Parker ex- 
plained was formerly the “ church-house,” in which a guild or village 
club was held, very similar to the benefit-clubs of the present day, but 
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more religiously conducted, and altogether better organized. These 
“church guilds” were among the things abolished in the time of Henry 
VIII. which, he thought, it would have been better to retain. The 
present building, now inhabited by cottagers, is a-fine example of the 
timber-built houses in the latter part of the fifteenth century. 

In the course of the perambulation, when the company were assem- 
bled in the servants’ court, the Marquis Camden, taking advantage of 
the casual presence of the noble entertainers, said,— 


“T am most anxious, as I am sure every one here will be, to take this opportunity 
of expressing the most heartfelt thanks on the part of this assembly, and the 
members of the Society, for the magnificent hospitality and kindness with which 
every one of us has been received by Lord and Lady De L’Isle. I am sure this 
meeting will long be remembered by all who have the pleasure and the honour of 
being present, and I trust the children of the noble owner of this mansion, whom 
we see around us, will long remember the day when their father and mother so 
nobly entertained a great part of the gentry of the county of Kent, and so 
admirably followed the example of their ancestors in extending their hospitality to 
all around them. I am sure you will join with me in giving three cheers for Lord 
and Lady De L’Isle.” : 


This was accordingly done most heartily, and a suitable acknowledg- 
ment from his Lordship brought the proceedings of the day to a close. 


KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND ARCH 20- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


July 8. The quarterly meeting was held on the 8th, the Very Rev. 
the Dean or Ossory, President, in the chair. 

Sixteen new members were elected. 

The Rev. James Graves, on the part of the Right Hon. John Wynne, 
presented a curious stone box of very small size inclosing one of yew 
timber, with a bronze pin contained in the latter; and also the cranium 
of a skeleton, buried beside which, in a stone cist, the box was found 
at Dromiskin, co. Louth. These objects had been described and 
illustrated by the Rev. G. H. Reade, in the Society’s “ Journal,” (vol. 
iv. pp. 199-—206), and had excited much interest in the archeological 
world. The Rev. Mr. Reade now sent a paper descriptive of the dis- 
covery at Dromiskin, of another interment similar to the former, except 
that the feet of the skeleton were turned to the east, and there was no 
accompanying box. In the former discovery the feet of the skeleton 
were turned to the west. The paper was accompanied by a letter from 
Dr. Thurnam, one of the authors of the Crania Britannica, to whom 
the skull had been submitted by Mr. Reade. Dr. Thurnam seemed to 
think that the whole of the interments should be referred to the medieval 
period. 

Dr. Long, Arthurstown, co. Wexford, presented to the museum three 
crania of different races—the Chinese, the Greek, and the Ashantee. 
The Secretary said it was very important that the museum should pos- 
sess a collection of crania of the different types of the human race, for 
the purpose of comparison with those discovered in ancient interments 
in Ireland; and he hoped that this presentation would be followed by 
many similar donations. 

Mr. Prim, on the part of E, Smithwick, Esq., Kilcreene, presented 
a portion of the stone escutcheon of the Roth family which had lain for 
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many years on the lawn at Kilcreene, and is supposed to have formed 
a portion of the old castle that formerly stood on the site of the present 
house there, anciently the residence of the Roths. This piece of sculp- 
ture having been removed from Kilcreene was for a time lost, but 
having been recently discovered by the Rev. J. Graves, at St. Francis’ 
Abbey, Mr. Smithwick now presented it, for the purpose of its preserva- 
tion. When perfect, the escutcheon displayed several quarterings of 
arms, among which, besides the Roths’, those of the families of Butler, 
Grace, and Knaresborough, were conspicuous, with the motto “ Sola 
salus servire Deo,” and beneath the inscription, in Roman letters,— 
THE ATCHIEVEMENT OF RICHARD ROTH, LATE MAYOR OF KILKENNY, 1629, 
Richard Roth’s mayoralty was in 1627; he was sheriff in 1614. His 
wife appears to have been a member of the Archer family, as at either 
side of the achievement on the Kilcreene stone there were smaller 
shields; that on the dexter side displaying the arms of Roth, with the 
initials R.R., and that on the sinister side the arms of Archer, with the 
initials I. A. 

Various other presents were received. 

An interesting paper was contributed by Herbert F. Hore, Esq., en- 
titled ‘‘ Notes on a Fac-simile of an ancient Map of Leix, Ofally, Irry, 
Clanmalier, Iregan, and Slewmargy, preserved in the British Museum.” 
This map, which is included in the Cottonian collection, was made 
about the year 1563, and there is a duplicate, of later date, in Trinity 
College, Dublin. It pourtrays the principal features of the King’s and 
Queen’s counties, as the district appeared three hundred years ago, and 
is calculated to be of the highest interest to the archeologist, affording 
a vivid picture of a country almost entirely covered with woods, and 
nearly devoid of towns, or even villages, being inhabited merely by pri- 
mitive pastoral clans, just intruded on at the very date of the map, for 
the second time, and after a lapse of nearly four hundred years, by Eng- 
lish colonists. ‘The illustrative notes upon the history of the district 
and the various Irish clans by which it was inhabited, supplied in Mr. 
Hore’s paper, will be printed in the Society’s Journal. 

The usual vote of thanks to donors and exhibitors having been passed, 
the meeting adjourned to the first Wednesday in October. 


LINCOLN DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


June 3, 4. The annual summer meeting was held at Sleaford, under 
the presidency of the Mareuis or Bristot, F.S.A. (Patron). Among 
those present were the Bishop of Lincoln (President), Sir C. H. J. An- 
derson, Bart., the Hon. and Rev. Richard Cust, the Rev. Chancellor 
Massingberd, the Rev. Canon Trollope, F.S.A., the Rev. Canon 
Marsden, W. Hopkinson, Esq., F.S.A., M. P. Moore, Esq., F.S.A., 
the Rev. Edward Moore, F.S.A., Captain Trollope, Captain Oakes, the 
Rev. G. Atkinson, &c., &c., and many ladies. ‘The walls of the Corn 
Exchange were covered with rubbings of monumental brasses, water- 
coloured drawings, photographs, &c. The Society having met at Slea- 
ford before, it was not considered necessary to form a museum of local 
antiquity on the present occasion. There was, however, an interesting 
exhibition, the most important specimens being a Roman milestone, 
a small Roman incense altar, and Roman effigies of the Dew Matres, 
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found at Ancaster; a grinding mill, in stone, probably Saxon; the 
shield of a boss, fibula, two spear-heads, a knife, &c., Anglo-Saxon, 
found at Sleaford; the fine emblazoned effigial and heraldic brass of 
Dame Margaret Lambert, née Margaret Carre, who died 8th of June, 
1608, aged 84, and was buried in Pinchbeck Church; many drawings 
of architectural subjects, &c. 

At ten o’clock the proceedings of the meeting commenced with 
divine service at the church. This fabric, from the beauty of its design 
and the excellence of the execution of most parts, deserves very atten- 
tive examination. Its plan consists of nave, north aisle, two south 
aisles, north transept, chancel, and vestry. The earliest work is the 
tower, which is transitional Norman (femp. Henry II.). The western 
entrance is composed of a series of jamb-shafts and mouldings, from 
which springs a receding pointed arch enriched with the chevron orna- 
ment. Above this is a Perpendicular window of four lights, filled with 
stained glass, the tracery having displaced a portion of the intersecting 
Norman blank arcade. In the stage above this is the clock, and the 
upper stage is filled with Early English work, consisting of a pointed 
window of two lights under a circular arch, with a quatrefoil in the 
head, a pointed blank window on either side, the whole exhibiting 
numerous banded shafts. The Early English broach spire rises from 
a machicolated cornice. The west fronts of the north and south aisles 
are exceedingly rich; their doorways, windows of flowing tracery, the 
canopied niches (some of which contain effigies) under foliated canopies, 
tabernacles, pinnacles, and pierced parapets belong to the early Deco- 
rated period. The windows in the aisle walls are equally elaborate, not 
excepting the cornices and parapets. The Perpendicular clerestory is 
also of good character, and well executed: the numerous lofty crocketed 
buttresses that crown the parapet here add materially to the outline. 
The beautiful south porch is decorated, its enrichments also being very 
profuse. The windows of the chancel are Perpendicular, but those in 
the north and south walls are under earlier hoodmoulds (fourteenth cen- 
tury). The whole of the windows are remarkably well executed. The 
combined piers and moulded arches of the nave are lofty, and shew ex- 
cellent work. The aisles, which are carried westward as far as the front 
of the tower, are of the Decorated style, as is the transept, the north 
window of which is one of the finest in the kingdom. In the piers and 
arches there is a curious admixture of two styles—the Decorated and 
Perpendicular. It has been suggested they are a re-building on the 
old site, as at that period some new arches of the same style appear to 
have been cut out and underbuilt in the tower, and the west window in- 
serted. At the east end of the south aisle there is a Decorated piscina, 
and at the west end another piscina of the same date and a sepulchral 
recess. There is a spiral staircase on the south side of the tower, 
which is larger and more enriched than staircases usually are; it has 
a moulded band, with the nailhead ornament running round the newel, 
and a moulding under each of the steps: the staircase is of Early 
English character. The medieval roodscreen and canopy of the rood- 
loft remain at the entrance to the choir, and exhibit an interesting 
specimen of wood-carving of the period. The roodloft was reached 
by two spiral staircases, which are now blocked by two monuments of 
the Carre family. In the chancel there are rich sediliz for three priests 
and a piscina in the usual positions, and two small lockers in the east 
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wall. The erection of the steeple has been attributed to Alexander 
Bishop of Lincoln, who was a great builder: he erected a castle here 
for his own residence. Two tabernacles in the west front formerly con- 
tained two small bells, one of which was used within memory on market 
days, to give notice to hucksters of the time when they might begin to 
purchase. During the civil wars in the seventeenth century this church 
was despoiled of its organ, brass eagle, and some other ornaments. 
Many of the windows are now filled with stained glass as memorials of 
departed relatives. With the exception of one window and two lights 
in another, the whole of those in the chancel have been thus treated. 
They are all picture windows except a diaper one at the west end. 
The noble east window is of seven lights, which have been filled by as 
many families. 

At the conclusion of the service Mr. Kirk, from the steps of the pulpit, 
gave a chronological account of the fabric, and was followed by the 
Rey. Canon Trollope, who congratulated the inhabitants of Sleaford 
upon the present appearance of the church compared with its neglected 
state when the Society visited the town on a previous occasion. He 
also pointed out and described the several monuments of the Carre 
family, in illustration of a paper about to be read. 

From the church the company proceeded to the Corn Exchange, to 
hear read Mr. M. P. Moore’s paper on ‘‘ The Family of Carre of Slea- 
ford,” which was exceedingly interesting, but for which we have not 
room at present; and next repaired to the Castle Site, where a ground- 
plan of the castle, prepared by Mr. Kirk, was shewn upon an easel, 
the very numerous company occupying the surrounding hillocks whilst 
Mr. K. gave a history of the castle, its early occupants, and pointed 
out the inner and outer moats, the site of the drawbridge, inner court, 
barbican, the fallen angle of the castle as at present seen, &c. Mr. Kirk 
stated that it was a magnificent pile of Norman architecture, built on an 
artificial mound, surrounded with a moat both wide and deep on three 
sides, and by the nine-foot river on the fourth. In form it was a square, 
flanked by towers and furnished with drawbridge, gate, and portcullis, 
and being situated in the centre of a morass was deemed impregnable. 
The bases of two stone piers that supported the drawbridge were bared 
a few days before the present meeting. Leland, who visited Sleaford 
in the reign of Henry VIII., thus describes the appearance of the 
castle in his time:—‘‘ Withoute the town of Sleford standith west 
south-west the propre castelle of Sleford, very welle mantayned, and it 
is cumpasid with a rennyng streme cumming by a cut oute of a little 
fenne, lying almost flatte weste againe it. In the gate-house of the 
castelle be two porte colices. ‘here is an highe toure in the middle of 
the castelle, but not sette upon a hille of raised yerth. The vaultes of 
the castelle by the ground be faire.” Nothing now remains above 
ground except a fragment of the wall on the north-east angle, about ten 
feet high, and of immense thickness, but the whole of the foundations 
can be easily traced and the gateway clearly defined, as well as the 
double defence of a ditch and a mote. 

At a quarter past two numerous carriages left the Market-place to 
proceed on the first day’s excursion. At each place visited large 
numbers of the inhabitants of the district had assembled to join the 
excursionists in the church, to hear what Mr. Kirk or the Rev. E. 
Trollope had to say upon its interesting features or its history. The 
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visit was also marked by the ringing of the bells. The first stoppage 
was at 

Kirkby Laythorpe.—This small church is dedicated to St. Denis: it 
has a Norman door, with monograms and crosses scratched upon the 
voussoirs of the arch, some Early English portions, a good octagonal 
Perpendicular font, and a curious wooden porch of that style. The 
tower and some of the windows are Decorated. The chancel, which 
has been recently rebuilt, retains some of its original Early English 
features. 

Asgarby.—This church, dedicated to St. Andrew, is mostly of a Per- 
pendicular (fifteenth century) character, with some piers, arches, and 
windows of an earlier date. The tower is lofty, and has a fine crocketted 
spire. There is a small plain Early English piscina in the north aisle, 
and another richer in the chancel. The large octagonal font is quite 
plain. There is a quaint epitaph on the monument of Mrs, Cecily 
Sutton. 

Ewerby.—This church is also dedicated to St. Andrew. It is without 
exception almost of one period, and the masonry excellent. The beau- 
tiful broach spire was somewhat injured by lightning in 1810. Here 
are the remains of a noble chancel-screen, of the same date and cha- 
racter as that at Sleaford; and also one of the earliest remaining ex- 
amples of a wooden screen, connected with the north aisle chapel, a por- 
tion of which is now cast aside as if of no value. Within this chapel 
are the corbels for the altar-slab and a piscina. Another object of in- 
terest here is a remarkable monument of the builder of the chapel— 
Alexander Aunsell, a known benefactor to this church. The whole 
monument has been enriched with applied surface ornamentation, of 
which remains can be detected on a close examination. In the east 
window of this chapel is a shield thus charged — Argent, two bars in chief, 
three torteaux, over all a bend sable (Threkingham) ; and another thus 
charged—Or, two chevrons gules, with a label of five within a border 
gules. The font has richly-decorated panels, resembling window tracery, 
upon the upturned bowl of its Norman predecessor. There is an aumbry 
at the back of the altar, and a slab with a chalice reversed upon it, and 
label dated mccccxx. 

TTowell.—This is a small church, dedicated to St. Oswald. It has 
a gable arched for two small bells: this end is of Decorated character, 
and is a good specimen of that kind of substitute for a tower. The south 
door is Norman, and there is an Early English lancet window. The 
piers are circular, with semicircular arches; the arch into the chancel 
pointed. There is a low monumental arch, with hanging tracery. The 
font is octagon, of Perpendicular character. In the nave there is an 
incised slab in memory of Richard de Botelore, date 1462, and some 
Perpendicular bench-ends. ‘There is in the chancel the ancient altar- 
stone, bearing the usual five crosses; an incised slab representing the 
effigy of a former Rector, John Croxby, in eucharistic vestments, under 
a canopy, with hands raised in prayer (date 1400), and a projecting 
locker. In the chapel are the corbels of the altar, a locker, and brackets 
for images. In its west gable is a quatrefoil that formerly lighted this 
chapel above the Early English aisle roof. Under a mural arch is 
a carved slab of a mother and child, temp. Edward 111., whose effigies 
partly appear within trefoil-headed panels. There is also a monument 
of Sur Charles Dimok, second son of Sir Edward Dimok, of Scrivelsby, 
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and his wife Margaret, widow of Anthony Butler, of Coates. It has 
been suggested that the font, enriched with shields charged with arms, 
was the gift of Sir Richard de Hebden, who died 1373. The arms are 
—1. Five fusils in fess—Hebden; 2. Ditto impaling Rye; 3. A bend 
between six martlets—Luttrell; 4. A chevron between three bezants ; 
5. A cross, perhaps Vesey. The manor of Howell, so early as the 
middle of the fourteenth century, was in the possession of the Hebden 
family, which was connected by marriage with Rye, Luttrell, Lambert, 
and Dymoke. The manor-house was occupied by the Hebdens, and it 
is believed it was a castellated mansion. The time when it was taken 
down is uncertain, but the moats still remain, enclosing a square space 
of about sixteen acres. The place is called the Hall Garth. 
Heckington.—This beautiful church, of pure Decorated character, is 
one of the most perfect models in the kingdom, having every feature of 
a fine church, of one uniform style, without any admixture of earlier or 
later work. It is dedicated to St. Andrew. The plan of the fabric is 
a west tower and spire, nave and aisles, spacious transepts, and a large 
chancel, with a vestry attached to the north side. The nave has a well- 
proportioned clerestory. There is a south porch, a rich font, the tomb 
of Richard de Potesgrave, the builder of the church, under a low arch 
in the chancel, and the assemblage of niches called an Easter sepulchre. 
On the south side of the chancel, under a window, is a very rich piscina, 
and in the wall sediliz for three priests. In the north transept are two 
other piscine, and in the south transept are two aumbries, a piscina, 
and three stalls. In the chancel and some of the church walls are 
very good brackets. The vestry has a crypt below it, and a piscina in 
the wall above. The church is rich rather from its composition than 
from minute or profusely scattered ornament, and the outline at a dis- 
tance is peculiarly fine. The south side of the church is more en- 
riched than the north, and the chancel more so than the nave. The 
tower and spire are very lofty, and the four pinnacles which crown the 
tower are large, and pentagonal; this unusual shape has, at less cost, 
an effect fully equal to an octagon: the pinnacles are without crockets, 
but have rich finials; the spire is plain, with three tiers of windows on 
the alternate sides. The whole arrangement of this steeple is admirable 
for effect at a distance. The windows of the church are fine and much 
varied, and the east window, of seven lights, has a great resemblance to 
that at Hawton, near Newark. The south porch and all the buttresses 
of the south side have very fine niches, some of them with double cano- 
pies. At the east end of the nave and at the east end of the chancel 
are large rich pinnacles, but the buttresses generally finish with canopies 
below the parapet. The chancel buttresses are richer, and the parapet 
is pierced; the chancel door, a small one on the south side, has rich 
mouldings, and a plain ogee canopy with a rich finial, and the window 
is slightly encroached upon by this door. The font is a hexagon, with 
very rich niches, the design and execution excellent. In the nave the 
piers and arches are plain, but with very good mouldings. In the 
chancel the stalls exhibit a specimen of pure Decorated work as rich as 
the finest sculpture of foliage and small figures can render it, and hardly 
surpassed by any in the kingdom. The piscina and sepulchre are of the 
same excellent character, as is the arched tomb. The vestments of the 
effigy are also remarkably well executed. The sepulchre, of which 
there are not many specimens now remaining, consists of a series of rich 
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ornamented niches, the largest of which represents the tomb, having 
angels standing beside it; the side niches have the Maries and other 
appropriate figures, and in the lower niches are the Roman soldiers re- 
posing; these niches have rich canopies, and are separated by but- 
tresses and rich finials, having all the spaces covered by very rich 
foliage. The various smal] ornaments about these stalls and niches 
form one of the best possible studies for enrichments of this date, and 
it is almost peculiar to this church that there is nothing about it (except 
what is modern) that is not of the same style and character. There was 
formerly a market and a hall, or manor-house, here; the former has 
been discontinued beyond the time of memory, and the latter was taken 
down in 1787. It was a building in the style of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The entrance porch to the hall had a chamber over it, and a 
shield which has been preserved and placed in front of the present 
building—Fretty, ermine, and on a chief an estoile. The premises in- 
cluded an orchard and garden, moated round, and accessible by a draw- 
bridge to the westward. Mr. Trollope pointed out the many interesting 
features of the church, and at the conclusion of his observations he ex- 
pressed a hope that the days of the old pews there were numbered, and 
that the very debased north transept window would be replaced by one 
worthy of the church. 


The evening meeting at the Corn Exchange took place soon after 
eight o’clock. The Bishop of Lincoln presided, and was supported by 
the Marquis of Bristol, Sir C. Anderson, Chancellor Massingberd, the 
Rev. W. Smyth, Canon Marsden, the Rev. C. Butterfield, &c. At the 
request of the President, Canon Marsden read a paper entitled “‘ Obser- 
vations on certain remains of Roman Art at Ancaster.” 

This paper was followed by Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s paper on “ Long- 
and-Short Work,” read by the Rev. C. Butterfield, of West Retford, in 
the absence of the writer. It was illustrated by examples of early 
masonry at Barton-on-Humber, Earl’s Barton, Tunis, Wing, Repton, 
Worth, Temple of Dugga (Tunis), Sbarita, Tomb at Dugga, Temple of 
Janus (Rome), Propyla (Athens), Sunpulum (Asia Minor), St. Frediano 
(Lucca). This paper, which was of much interest to the student in 
early ecclesiastical architecture, alleged that the masonry in England 
known as “long-and-short work,” examples of which (somewhat rare) 
there are at Barnack, Whittering, Barton-on-Humber, Earl’s Barton, 
Brixworth, Market Overton (under the tower-arch, recently discovered), 
&c., was not the invention of the Anglo-Saxons, similar work of a far 
more remote period having been found by Sir Gardner Wilkinson in 
Greece, Italy, and other countries. On this paper, Sir C. Anderson, in 
moving a vote of thanks to its author, remarked that the character of 
the writer stood so high on subjects relating to works and monuments 
of ancient art, that anything from his pen must be received with the 
highest respect and attention on the part of all who desired to be ac- 
quainted with their history. And this paper on the peculiar mode of 
construction used by our Saxon forefathers in the buildings which they 
erected, copying as they did, and as Sir Gardner Wilkinson had now 
shewn, the features of the Roman buildings which they found existing 
in England, was especially interesting to ourselves, because it so often 
referred to a structure situated within the diocese and county of Lin- 
coln, though at some distance from Sleaford—he meant the ancient and 
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venerable mother church at Stow, the cathedral of the Saxon bishops 
for some centuries before the removal of the see to Lincoln in the time 
of Bishop Remigius, who first founded the minster on its present site. 
He thought that all ought to be very proud of possessing this singular 
remain of our early Christianity, a large portion of the original cathe- 
dral of the seventh century being preserved in the existing transepts of 
Stow Church. He was very glad to hear from the Incumbent of that 
church that very liberal offers of assistance had been made to him by 
private friends residing at a distance towards the preservation and 
restoration of the old Saxon minster at Stow, and that an appeal would 
shortly be made to the diocese and to the country at large to aid in the 
good work, and he could not doubt that the appeal when made would 
call forth so liberal a response from the diocese as to secure the preser- 
vation of the ‘‘ Mother of Lincoln Minster” from further decay, and 
hand it down to future generations. The Rev. George Atkinson, Incum- 
bent of Stow, seconded the vote, which was carried, and the meeting 
separated. 


June 4. The company for the second day’s excursion was numerous, 
including the Marquis of Bristol, the Bishop of Lincoln, the Hon. and 
Rev. R. Cust, Sir C. H. J. Anderson, Bart., the Rev. Chancellor 
Massingberd, the Rev. Canon Trollope, the Rev. W. Smyth, Antony 
Willson, Esq. ; and the attendance of ladies was also numerous. The 
first stoppage after leaving Sleaford was at 

Quarrington.—The church, dedicated to St. Botolph, is undergoing 
an extensive restoration. The new chancel, with its quinquangular 
apse, has been erected at the cost of Mr. Kirk, of Sleaford. The cor- 
nice is profusely decorated, and exhibits the vine, grape, bramble, rose, 
animals, &c., among which is ingeniously worked the inscription, To 
GOD AND HIS CHURCH : IN MEMORY OF CHARLES KIRK AND ELIZABETH HIS 
WIFE, LATE OF SLEAFORD: A.D. 1862. The chancel that preceded this 
was of a very poor design, it having been erected at the cost of Bishop 
Blomfield, who was rector from 1810 to 1820. The north aisle is 
Early English, the tower and spire and windows of the north and south 
walls are Decorated, and the curiously shaped font is Perpendicular. 
There is an unusually small piscina at the east end of the aisle. 

Narth Rauceby.—This church was reached after a drive of three 
miles from the preceding village, the excursionists having been driven 
through the picturesque park of A. Willson, Esq., whose fine mansion 
has been built in the Elizabethan style of architecture. The church is 
dedicated to St. Peter, its tower and spire being of the same type as 
those at Sleaford, the transitional Norman work in the west front here, 
howeyer, being absent. At the east end of the north and south aisles 
there were chapels, as indicated by the remains of a canopied niche in 
the east wall of the north aisle, and the following evidences at the east 
end of the south aisle, viz., a piscina, a canopied bracket for a statue, 
and an arched recess with splayed jambs, which originally enabled the 
priest officiating in this chapel to look into another formerly attached to 
the chancel. Here also is q well-moulded sepulchral arch, beneath 
which probably rested the remains of the founder of this chapel. Be- 
neath the arch is a freestone slab with an enriched cross incised upon it. 
Unfortunately the name of the person it once commemorated is now 
illegible. The date of 1385 that still remains upon the slab indicates 
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that it was placed in its present position some time after the arch above 
it. Close to it now lies another sepulchral slab of the same date, also 
adorned with an incised cross, but in this instance the cross springs 
from a base of carefully squared ashlar-work. The weather-moulding 
of an earlier roof is seen on the tower from the floor of the nave, and 
below a blocked round-headed aperture. Until a few years ago the 
chancel was a very poor structure of the time of Henry VIII., with an 
adjacent little vestry that still remains. This, through the liberality of 
Antony Willson, Esq., has now been replaced by a far more worthy suc- 
cessor, from designs supplied by Mr. Teulon. Between the windows of 
the north aisle a large painting on the old plaster was revealed during 
the late restoration of this church. It was 20 feet long and 5$ 
wide. Within a red border one large figure remained, dressed partly 
in monastic and partly in priestly vestments; the whole of the back- 
ground was powdered with stars, and in front of the figure was the 
head of some indescribable animal or monster. The whole was exe- 
cuted in distemper, and with only three tints, viz. Venetian red, neutral 
tint, and.a reddish brown. In the hands of a figure were a book, and 
perhaps a bell, If so, St. Anthony was delineated here, although at 
first the figure was deemed to be that of St. Matthew. The rood- 
loft staircase still remains quite perfect, together with its doorway that 
formerly communicated with the rood itself. The font is a good speci- 
men of the Perpendicular period, and most of the bench-ends are ori- 
ginal. The predecessor of the present chancel was built by Wm. Styr- 
lay, who was canon of Sleaford and Vicar of Rauceby at the time of 
the dissolution. He died in 1536, and was buried in the midst of his 
own work, beneath a most massive slab of grey marble containing his 
portraiture and an inscription engraved upon brass plates. Unfor- 
tunately this fine slab was broken to pieces during the late re-building 
of the chancel, and its brass plates are now simply preserved in the 
vestry. Wm. Styrlay also filled the easternmost of the north aisle 
windows with painted glass, incorporated with which was a shield bear- 
ing his arms and an inscription. He and Richard Carre were lessees 
of the great tithes of Rauceby at the time of the dissolution, which 
tithes had been granted to them by the Prior of Shelford for a term of 
eighteen years, at an annual rent of 100s. Two memorial windows 
have been erected in the chancel by Mr. Willson’s family. In the 
churchyard is a monumental slab of an ecclesiastic in his eucharistic 
vestment, holding the chalice between his hands. This is apparently 
a work of the fourteenth century. Near the church has long stood 
the base of the village cross, but lately that has again been supplied 
with a graceful shaft and terminal, and now forms a charming feature 
close to the garden gate of the vicarage, and on the way to the church. 
The rectory of Rauceby appears to have formed part of the original 
endowment of Shelford Priory, Notts., which was founded by Ralph 
Haunselyn in the reign of Henry II. The church was first served by 
one of the canons of Shelford, but in 1229 the vicarage was founded. 
This was endowed with a moiety of the rectory, a sufficient house on its 
land,and the whole of the other offerings, altogether estimated at five marks 
a-year, after an annual payment required, on the vicar’s part, of 20s. to 
the priory; the first vicar was the chaplain, William of Lexington*. 





* Probably the latest known instance of public penance on the part of an 
offender against morality occurred in this church through the instrumentality of 
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Ancaster.—This church, dedicated to St. Martin, is situate within 
the boundary of the Roman camp. It exhibits examples of all the 
styles of medieval architecture. The piers of the north aisle, font, and 
much of the chancel are Norman; the inner doorway of the porch, north 
doorway, and lancet window at the west end of the north aisle are 
Early English ; the tower and spire, the piers of the south aisle, and 
most of the windows are Decorated ; and the clerestory Perpendicular. 
The piers of the north aisle are low and massive, and the mouldings and 
ornamentation of the arches excellent. The font also exhibits very 
rich sculpture: it is engraved in Gough’s ‘‘Sepulchral Monuments.” 
In the churchyard are a Roman sarcophagus (found in the parish), 
two stone coffins (thirteenth century), one having contained the remains 
of an adult and the other those of a child, and the stone lids of two 
other early coffins, each containing the effigy of an ecclesiastic. A few 
yards south of the church the Dee Matres and incense altar exhibited 
at Sleaford were found. 

Wilsford.—The church of St. Mary, which has been recently restored, 
exhibits a portion of masonry older than any other church visited by 
the Society on the present occasion, the angles of the nave being com- 
posed of “long-and-short work,” which is generally understood to be 
anterior to the Norman Conquest. Another peculiarity here are two 
piscine side by side. In the north wall is an aumbry, on the lower 
side of which is a cross. There are several graceful lancet windows, 
but the majority of the windows are of the Decorated period. The out- 
line of the tower and spire is very pleasing as seen from the village. 

Kelby.—This is a chapelry in Haydor parish. It is a small but very 
curious church. The chancel has been rebuilt; its predecessor was 
Norman. There are some beautiful Decorated windows, and the clere- 
story is Perpendicular: the lower part of the tower is Norman. The 
south aisle is vaulted with stone, a circumstance not very common in 
the small parish churches of Lincolnshire. At the east end is a tall 
canopied tabernacle. The font is a plain octagon, cut out of a large 
square stone, leaving a square step at bottom, and a sort of round block 
at each corner to break the octagon to a square. This church deserves 
much more attention than it usually attracts. The piscina of the pre- 
vious chancel is perhaps one of the earliest extant. The Perpendicular 
bench-ends are of the time of Henry VIII. Here is a curious silver 
vessel, the upper part of which has been gilt, or is of the more precious 
metal. It has two pierced horizontal handles, and the bowl is somewhat 
shallow. Its original use is doubtful. Upon its surface scenes from 
the life of our Saviour have been engraved. 

Haydor.—This church is dedicated to St. Michael. It consists of 
nave, north and south aisles, chancel, chantry, south porch, and tower 
and spire at west end. There are considerable portions of the Early - 
English, Decorated, and Perpendicular styles. There are, however, 
evidences of a Norman church having been erected here. There are 





the Rev. John Pugh, Vicar of Rauceby from 1770 to 1799; an aged parishioner, 
Dough by name, having informed the Rev. E. Trollope that he had himself seen 
a young woman clothed in a white sheet, and standing in the midst of the congre- 
gation during the whole of divine service, as a penitential punishment enjoined by 
the stern Vicar of Rauceby, whose influence was very great generally; and his 
ministerial reputation was so high that many for miles round used to resort to 
him for the purpose of receiving the Holy Communion at his hands, 
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some good Decorated windows with beautiful tracery. The stairs to 
the roodloft remain. The general appearance of this church is imposing, 
partly from its advantageous situation on a little eminence, but also 
from the character of its features. The font, of the same period as the 
nave (Decorated), is pleasingly adorned with shallow carving resembling 
traceried windows, In the north aisle windows is some old glass of the 
reign of Richard II., that has lately been carefully repaired. The 
westernmost one contains figures of the then three favourite patron 
saints of England, viz., St. Edward, St. George, and St. Edmund. The 
second, those of St. Vincent, St. Lawrence, and St. Stephen. The third, 
modern figures of Melchisedec, Moses, and Elias. In the border of one 
of these windows the letter M is frequently interspersed with the other 
ornaments of the same, and probably refers to St. Michael, the patron 
saint of this church. In one window are three shields charged with 
arms, viz., the royal arms (modern), and two with the arms of Scrope— 
Azure, a bend or. The nave was subsequently surmounted by the Per- 
pendicular clerestory. Within the porch is a Decorated niche over the 
doorway, a stone roof supported on plain ribs, and a staircase which 
formerly gave access to a room above. Ina small chapel on the north 
side of the chancel are two small squints or ‘‘ hagioscopes” looking to- 
wards the chancel altar, also a curiously old carved chest; but the most 
conspicuous objects here are a number of marble monuments recording 
the deaths of members of the Newton family, formerly the wealthy pro- 
prietors of Culverthorpe Hall. A branch of the Scrope family were 
lords of the manor of Haydor, the last heir having married the late 
General Albemarle Bertie, afterwards Earl of Lindsey; and on her 
sudden death, without issue, at Woburn, Beds., the estates, which in- 
cluded Coleby Hall and a large property dispersed over Lincolnshire, 
passed to the father of the present Sir Charles Tempest, Bart., as the 
heir general through a remote line of ancestry of Henry Lord Scrope, 
of Bolton (temp. Henry VIII.) In the fifteenth century the ancient 
family of Bussey lived at Haydor, in a mansion with a castellated gate- 
way, which was situated on the north side of the church. Soon after 
leaving Haydor the excursionists entered the domain of 

Culverthorpe.—The noble mansion, built in the Italian style, is 
situate in a fine park. Here luncheon was partaken of in the ban- 
quetting-room, whilst various parties who had not joined the procession 
at Sleaford formed themselves into picnic groups under the spreading 
branches of noble trees with which the park is dotted, the weather being 
beautifully fine. After the repast the company inspected the principal 
rooms, pictures, &c., but the most important portion of the interior de- 
coration attracted the least notice: this was the painted ceiling of the 
grand staircase, the work undoubtedly of a painter of the Verrio school. 
* The architect of this mansion is not known. Its date is of about the 
time of Queen Anne. The last male descendant of the Newtons died 
at Culverthorpe in 1803, and the house, after remaining twenty years 
without a tenant, became the residence of the late Henry Handley, Esq., 
who represented Lincolnshire in Parliament. The Hall is now occupied 
by Mr. George King, an opulent farmer and well-known ram breeder ; 
and the interior and exterior are kept in the most perfect order. After 
a further drive of two miles, the company alighted at 

Aunsby.—The small and very curious church here is dedicated to St. 
Thomas of Canterbury. The tower and spire have been recently re- 
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built with the old materials, every stone now occupying the original 
position, There are some arches in the nave which, with their piers, 
would be deemed Norman, but their bases are clearly of Early English 
character. The piers and arches on the south side, and the walls and 
windows of that aisle, are of a late Decorated character, with a door 
still later, but of excellent composition and detail, though on a small 
scale. The font of this church is a very curious one—the lower part 
square, the upper part circular, with an octagon or round pillar at each 
corner of the square, having varied Norman capitals and Early English 
base. There are some medieval coffin-lids in the churchyard, and a pis- 
cina in the exterior north wall of the chancel: the last named shews 
that the aisle extended more eastward than at present. 

Swarby.—This church is dedicated to St. Mary and All Saints. It 
has experienced much alteration and mutilation, yet contains some por- 
tions of beautiful detail. The tower at the west end is late Perpendi- 
cular. The nave and aisles are under one roof. The north aisle and 
arcade are Decorated ; and the south aisle Perpendicular with an arcade 
of four handsome arches. The chancel has been partially rebuilt, and 
there is only one lancet window on the south side, and internally the 
remnant of a richly canopied niche, that deserve attention. The ar- 
rangement of the new seats in the body of the church is peculiar, having 
no alley in the centre, and consequently no direct approach to the altar ; 
the effect is not good. At the east end of the north aisle is placed on 
a bracket the remains of a well-carved figure, probably of our Lord, 
seated on a bench. ‘The old rood-stair remains on the north side of the 
Perpendicular chancel-arch. The font was a very good example of 
plain Early work, but has had a new bow! in which neither the form nor 
the character of the original one have been preserved. The present 
state of the building is a caution against the use of cement to patch up 
old stone-work. A defaced recumbent effigy lies in the churchyard at 
the east side of the south aisle. 

Silk Willoughby.—This church, which was the last in the pro- 
gramme, is dedicated to St. Dionysius. It is a very fine fabric, of De- 
corated character, with a tower and spire of very good composition. 
The chancel is Perpendicular, of good character, and has three equal 
stall seats, and a small plain piscina. The circular Norman font is en- 
riched with cabled intersecting arches and three double roses. The win- 
dows in the south aisle are of the reticulated type, common in the dis- 
trict. Within the porch is a remarkably good doorway, two of whose 
mouldings are filled with the ball-flower ornament, and whose hood- 
moulding is terminated with heads of a bishop and a king, the latter 
probably being intended to represent Edward III. Above this doorway 
is a richly-worked little canopied niche for a statue, and on the right 
side of the porch the remains of a pedestal of a holy-water basin or 
stoup. At the east end of the north aisle has been a chapel, from the 
evidence of an aumbry there. Here is a sepulchral slab inserted in the 
pavement, having four roundels incised upon it; two of these still con- 
tain the words “ Jesu mercy.” Almost all the old poppy-headed bench- 
ends of this church are still doing service in their original places, aud 
are pleasing both as to design and the rich colour with which age has 
invested them. The pulpit is enriched with much of the shallow surface 
carving prevalent in the reign of James I. A light carved oak Decorated 
screen stands beneath the chaucel-arch. The doorway of the roodloft 
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staircase shews how exceedingly lofty it was, like the other leading fea- 
tures of the nave of this church. In the east wall is a long tabernacle. 
Near the church, at the corner of a road turning off from the main road, 
stands the base of a village cross, together with a small portion of its 
shaft. The former is adorned with the symbols of the Evangelists, and 
these are carved on so large a scale as to extend nearly over the whole 
of each face of the stone. 


On the return of the excursionists there was a public dinner at the 
Corn Exchange, at which Sir C. Anderson presided. In returning 
thanks for the toast ‘Success to the Lincoln Diocesan Architectural 
Society,” with which the name of the Rev. E. Trollope was coupled, 
the rev. gentleman remarked that the churches they had visited in this 
district were very interesting, and of these perhaps half had been well 
restored, while another quarter required but little to complete their re- 
storation, so that only one remaining quarter called out for assistance. 
There were two which required their especial sympathy and support,— 
one in this neighbourhood, and the other at some distance from it. The 
former was Heckington, and the other was Stow. Heckington Church, 
as they well knew, was possessed of great beauty, which, however, was 
partly marred by the character of its present roofs; but he hoped that 
their visit to this queen of fabrics would before long be the means of 
leading to its entire restoration, and that the public generally would 
cheerfully contribute towards so good a work. The other church he 
alluded to was indeed some distance from the present locality (near . 
Gainsborough), but it was one associated with the greatest historical 
events of the county, for it was there that the blessed truths of Chris- 
tianity were first made known to our forefathers, viz., when Paulinus 
first preached the Gospel during the Saxon period, whence it was pro- 
mulgated over the whole of the country. He trusted, therefore, as the 
blessing he alluded to was widely spread, so in return the mother church 
of the diocese would receive assistance on the same enlarged scale. 

At the evening meeting the Rev. Chancellor Massingberd presided. 
The attendance was very numerous to hear the Rev. E. Trollope’s paper 
entitled “* Shadows of the Past History of Sleaford.” Mr. Trollope also 
described the rubbings of monumental brasses, &c., which appeared on 
the walls, after which the proceedings were brought to a close. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


July 14. The excursions of the present season were commenced by 
a visit to Boscobel, Tong, and Shiffnal. Nearly sixty of the members 
and friends of the Society, including a number of ladies, travelled by 
railway from Birmingham to Codsall, and thence to Boscobel House, 
a picturesque, half-timbered building, erected by one of the Giffards 
of Chillington early in the sixteenth century. After the battle of 
Worcester, Charles IJ. found a refuge and trusty friends in the 
Penderell family, then residing near. During the day the fugitive 
monarch passed his time in the garden, but when any of the Parlia- 
mentarians were seen he retreated up a narrow staircase in the chimney 
pile to a wooden cell, low and dark, and about five feet square, under 
the garret floor. As the room was used as a cheese-room, the little 
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trap-door was easily concealed, but when a search was imminent, the 
monarch took refuge among the branches of a solitary oak, which stood 
some two hundred yards from the house. After the Restoration, the 
zeal of the Royalists removed the oak piecemeal, but a scion of the 
original now remains on the historic site. A portrait of Charles, and 
one of Cromwell too, a map of the line of his retreat to the south 
coast, the wooden grave in which he passed some anxious hours, and 
the site of the royal oak, were examined with much interest by the 
visitors, aided by the explanations which Mr, Jabet, the secretary, was 
able to give. About a mile from Boscobel the visitors reached White- 
ladies, once a convent of White nuns, now only a secluded burial-place, 
standing amid a square, gray, mouldering, ivy-clad enclosure, with 
windows and doorways of Norman work, in the middle of a large hay- 
field, several hundred yards from the high road and the farm which 
bears the same name. Many of the graves have interest as connected 
with the visit and escape of Charles, and the inscriptions were carefully 
examined. The picturesqueness of the place, its lonely situation, the 
contrast between the greenness of its turf and the grey of its old 
crumbling walls, the pleasant light of a glorious July day, and the 
view of the vast lines of the shadowy Wrekin in the distance, combined 
to form a most impressive scene. 

Tong Castle, a huge edifice of questionable Georgian taste, but ap- 
proached by a charming path through a park with all the glory and 
wildness of a wood, was next visited, and the large state-rooms ex- 
amined, and the visitors then strolled across the park to the church of 
Tong—the most interesting place visited during the day. It stands 
picturesquely by a pool, and has so many points of architectural in- 
terest, that it deserved more attention than the limited time allowed. 
The interior has happily escaped whitewash and mistaken restoration. 
Most of it remains as it was left three centuries ago, and it forms one 
of the most curious and valuable relics of sixteenth-century art. A fine 
altar-slab, once part of a tomb; some scattered fragments of fine 
stained-glass ; an extensive library of curious old books; some mag- 
nificent wood screen-work, with the colours well preserved, and only 
mellowed and toned down by time; some alabaster altar-tombs, to the 
Vernons, shewing the rise, glory, and decline of Decorated taste; fine 
old oak stalls, with admirable carving, excellently preserved; the 
Golden Chapel, entered by a handsome ogee doorway, and with a fine 
fan-vaulted roof; ancient oak benches, with carved canopies and panels; 
a rich velvet altar-cloth, covered with gold and silver embroidery, and 
nearly all the carved and fretted-work, whether in stone or wood, rich 
with colour and gilding, make the church most picturesque ; and every 
part was examined with the deepest interest, and admired as it deserved. 
Professor Chamberlain briefly described the chief objects of interest, 
and the party left the church, all regretting that the time that could be 
spent there was far too short. 

On reaching Shiffnal, where the party dined, T. A. Attwood, Esq., 
was called to the chair, and Mr. George Jabet then read a paper 
** On the Escape of Charles II. after the Battle of Worcester,” tracing 
his retreat to Boscobel and his adventurous and dangerous journey 
to the south coast, where he succeeded in embarking for France. Mr. 
Jabet’s paper will be published in the Transactions of the Society, 
and as some views of the places visited were taken by the photo- 
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grapher, Mr. E. Billing, the members and their friends will have some 
enduring memorials of an excursion which the exertions of Messrs. 
Chamberlain and Jabet, the hon. secretaries, rendered particularly 
pleasant and instructive. 


NORFOLK AND NORWICH ARCHZZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


July 14. The Society met at Dereham for its annual visit to some 
portion of the county; and on this occasion the route selected was Shipd- 
ham, Ovington, Watton, Merton, Tottington, Threxton House, Little 
and Great Cressingham, and Saham. Among those present were the 
the President (Sir Jonn Bomzav) and Miss Boileau, the Hon. Major 
Walpole, Sir Thomas B. Beevor, Sir Willoughby and Lady Jones, Rev. 
Mr., Mrs., and Miss King, Rev. Hindes Howell and Mr. Howell ,jun., 
Rev. A. and Mrs. Sutton, Rev. B. and Miss Girling, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Grigson, Rev. G, Crabbe, Rev. C. Manning, Rev. J. E. Bolling, Rev. 
W. C. Hodgson, Rev. Mr. Whalley and Mrs, Whalley, Rev. Jas. Bulwer, 
Mr., Mrs., and Miss Fitch, Rev. Mr. Hare, Rev. W. and Mrs. Bird, Mr. 
C.J. Palmer, Mr. Rose, Mr. R. N. Bacon, Mr. E. Grigson, Mr. D. Falcke, 
Mr. Carthew, Mr. G. Back, &c. 

Some of the churches visited, as Great Cressingham, were undergoing 
a partial restoration; but with too many it was seen that they had been 
apparently forgotten and neglected. Shipdham Church was the first on 
the programme, and here the library belonging to the rectory, which is 
kept in the chamber over the south porch, formed the principal object of 
attraction. Old parochial libraries are rare in Norfolk, but rectorial 
libraries are still rarer. Specimens of the typography of Wynkyn de 
Worde and Pynson were there, and also an illuminated Psalter, written 
on vellum, in a fine bold hand of the fourteenth or fifteenth century. 
This had a memorandum in French on its first page, to the effect that 
this book belongs to the Convent of Campisse (Campsey Ash). The 
books are not in good order, and at present some of them cannot be 
examined without injury. 

In the church itself a very handsome wooden lectern was much ad- 
mired, and it was generally felt that it should be engraved for the 
Society’s Journal, not only on account of the rarity of lecterns in wood, 
but also for the beauty of its design, An immense iron chest, in the 
north aisle, with the usual ingenious devices for protecting the keyholes, 
attracted attention; as did also a small recess west of the sedilia, the 
use of which recess is a matter of doubt. The sanctus-bell still remains 
on the east gable of the nave, and the rope hangs down between nave 
and chancel. Saints’ bells, as they are called, are not uncommon, but 
they are rarely found, as here, in their original position. The tower, 
surmounted by a large lantern, is square and low, and its battlements 
furnish a good example of the flint and stone panelling for which Nor- 
folk is famous; but here, as in some other instances, the panelling is 
sunk, adding thereby considerably to the effect. 

Ovington Church is a small edifice, consisting only of chancel, nave, 
and square west tower. The south doorway is good Norman, rather 
late; and there is a small Norman window on the south side of the nave, 
blocked up. There is no chancel-arch, and but a slight distinction be- 
tween nave and chancel. The roofs are of a good pitch and open timber, 
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plain but not ineffective, although smothered with whitewash. Patches 
of plaster at regular intervals along the exterior walls may have been 
for the consecration crosses, which, twelve in number, were depicted on 
the outside as well as the inside of the church at its dedication. 

At Watton, the church having been too small for the town, the greater 
part of the present edifice is modern. The old building formed the sub- 
ject of an interesting communication to the publications of the Society, 
some years since, by Mr. Barton. The old stone crucifix there illus- 
trated now occupies its appropriate position on the east gable of the 
chancel, and the singular poor-box stands at the west end of the nave. 

From Watton the route to Merton was most interesting and beautiful, 
the country becoming more richly wooded. The church at Merton 
stands in a charming position, on high ground, overlooking the Hall, the 
gardens and lake, and the richly-wooded park. With the exception of 
the tower the church is of the Decorated period, and the window tracery 
is peculiarly pleasing. The tower is Norman, and judging from a doubly 
splayed semicircular window in its west face, is early Norman. Similar 
windows are to be found in the towers of St. Julian’s, Norwich, and 
Colney. The belfry windows are also Norman, of two lights, resembling 
those in the ruined tower at Whitlingham. 

The Rev. George Crabb, the incumbent, read an account of the 
church, which is dedicated to St. Peter. He said,— 


“Tt consists of a tower, nave, chancel, south aisle, and north and south porches. 
—_ chancel is inside rather broader than the nave, outside it is of the same 

readth. 

“Two churches at least have stood on the same spot, and in removing the 
plaster from the interior of the present church, a few years ago, the very different 
colour of the rubble-work (now marked out by laths) shewed plainly the respective 
height of the walls of these two churches. 

“The round tower, whose form was probably chosen here, as elsewhere in East 
Anglia, to save the expense of bringing stone groins from a distance, is, with the 
exception of that part of the west wall below the lowest lath, the only part of the 
Norman building remaining. The walls of the tower batter or diminish internally 
from the base upwards. From the rough masonry in the bell-chamber, double 
Norman windows, with shaft and capital in the middle, and from the internal arch 
with large plain blocks for imposts, we may infer that the tower is of very early 
Norman work. The lower part of the tower may be, indeed, of an earlier or Saxon 
period. The belfry windows were formerly very widely splayed internally. That 
to the west is now blocked up, and that looking into the church was probably made 
when the gable of the second church was built. The bell-chamber windows look 
to the cardinal points. ‘That to the east has been replaced by a smaller one, to 
make room for the present roof. 

“The second church, whose walls extended upwards to the second line of laths, 
seems to have been built pretty much as it now exists, and included the present 
chancel, aisle, and north porch. The roof of the nave was then continuous with 
that of the chancel. 

“Nearly the whole of our church, then, seems to have been built from about 
1310 to 1340, or about the time that the De Greys (by a marriage with the heiress 
of the Baynards) became possessed of Merton, and belongs to the early or geometric 
Decorated period. . . . 

“ The square-headed windows of the north porch are copies of the old ones. The 
tracery is double feathered. The entrance arch has Decorated mouldings, and there 
are gablets and a modern cross on the copings of the gable. There is on the out- 
side a large but rough holy-water stoup. The hoodmould over the north door was 
added in 1860. 

“The screen is well worthy of notice, as I believe but few examples remain of 
a Decorated screen so good as this. The tracery is varied, and the ogee arch in the 
centre is double feathered, and supported by corbels in the shape of Decorated 
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capitals. The cusps are finished with the rose ornament. The ancient colouring 
of the screen has been removed. The piscina and sedilia also are good, and beau- 
tiful examples of early Decorated work. 

“The font, which has rather a rare form, being a hexagon, there is little doubt 
belongs to the Perpendicular period, On one of the base pillars are the claws of 
some heraldic bird or animal, and no doubt there were similar figures on the other 
pillars. There were angels (whose wings remain) at the corners and in the centres 
of the bases of the sides. Those at the corners hold shields. The font was formerly 
coloured. 

“ The squint or hagioscope (surmounted by a corbel) through which the priest at 
the side altar (of which the piscina still remains) observed the elevation of the host, 
is worthy of notice; as is also the hour-glass stand. There are, I believe, some 
twenty hour-glass stands still remaining in England, of which two at least, at 
Edingthorpe and Salhouse, are in Norfolk. 

“ Of the painted glass, the figures in the north-east window of the chancel are 
of old glass formerly in the church, repaired and restored, and a small portion of 
the glass in the east window of the aisle is also old and belonging to the church. 
The glass in the east window of the chancel is the work and design of the present 
Lady Walsingham. 

“A pair of small battlemented brackets or beams in the north wall of the 
chancel may have supported a wooden canopy for an Easter sepulchre. 

“ Of the numerous brasses to the De Grey family, which have unfortunately so 
many of their matrices vacant, that against the north wall of the nave, to William 
De Grey and his two wives, is perhaps the most worthy of notice. 

“ The pulpit and reading-desk, I suppose, are of the time of James I. 

“The date of our earliest register is 1564, There are in the oldest book many 
curious entries, but as they are recorded in the GENTLEMAN’S MaGazINE for 
1825, I have not thought it desirable to do more than mention their existence.” 


The rev. gentleman next led the way down to the Hall, which the 
Society, by the kind permission of Lord Walsingham, were allowed to 
inspect. In the drawing-room, Mr. Crabbe read another paper, de- 
scriptive of the Hall and its contents, and giving a brief historical notice 
of the De Greys, part of which was as follows :— 


“The name of our village is said, by Blomefield, to have been taken from some 
mere or large standing water, and it is evident, from the peat underneath and 
around the pond near the Hall, that here there was formerly a large piece of water, 
which probably reached from the east end of the house nearly up to the church. 

“At the Conquest, the manor of Merton was given to Ralph Baynard, from 
whom (by the marriage, about 1330, of Sir Thomas de Grey, Knt., with Isabel, co- 
heir of Falk Baynard) the present Lord Walsingham is lineally descended. 

“In the garden there is an oak-tree which has been judged, by one accustomed 
to estimate the age of timber, to be about 1,000 years old. 

“It is probable that the manor-house has always stood on the present site of 
Merton Hall. Of the ancient house that existed betore 1613 there remains only the 
foundations, a portion of the walls, a chimney of Elizabethan character, and, pro- 
bably, the two remarkable plaster-work ceilings on the first floor. 

“In 1613, during the reign of James I., the house was almost rebuilt, in its 
present style, on the old foundations. Over the entrance door is still legible the 
text ‘Nisi Dominus edificaverit domum, In vanu laboraverunt qui edificant 
eam. Anno Domini 1613 ;? — one of the bedroom chimney - pieces bearing, 
in the spandril of its arch, the same date, 1613; and a chimney-piece in the gate- 
house (whose date is 1620), of about the same character, has on it the arms 
of Cornerth or Baynard, which for five centuries were borne by the De Greys of 
Merton, to distinguish that branch of the family from the many others bearing the 
Grey arms. The staircase is also of this date. 

“About 1831 the house was thoroughly restored, and large portions of it 
rebuilt on the same foundations and after the same design as the house of 1613, 
when also the south-west wing containing the drawing-room was added. The 
north-east wing was built about twenty years ago. Mr. Blore was the architect 
on each occasion, and he also, in 1843, designed the drawing-room ceiling, which 
is of good Elizabethan character. 
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“ Among the curiosities in the house is a leathern jack, of the time of Elizabeth, 
with the letters E. R. and a crown; and a trunk or chest with the initials H. R., 
surmounted by a royal crown. There is a tradition respecting this chest that it 
belonged to King Henry VIII., who in 1510 made a pilgrimage barefooted to the 
shrine of our Lady of Walsingham, and may have turned aside to lodge at Merton 
from the Walsingham way, which passed within three miles of this house. 

“One of the pictures in the drawing-room, representing the ‘Triumph of 
David,’ is by Matteo Rosselli. It is much like a picture of the same subject, by 
the same master, in the Pitti Palace at Florence. There is also a Caravaggio, 
representing the ‘ Betrayal of our Lord ;? a Madonna attributed to Raffaellino del 
Colle, the bright gilding of whose frame is 300 years old; and a Flora, by Guer- 
cino, from the Penna Gallery at Perugia. 

“Two carvings in box-wood of much beauty and delicacy represent ‘ The Pre- 
sentation in the Temple,’ and ‘The Visit of Nicodemus to our Saviour.’ These 
were purchased in Venice. In the dining-room are two remarkable frescoes from 
Herculaneum, representing the story of Cupid and Psyche. They are of great 
weight, having portions of the wall cut out. They bear the artist’s name. There 
is also in this room a bronze lamp from Pompeii, of grotesque and elaborate work- 
manship. 

“In ‘the window of the staircase is some fine Belgian sixteenth-century glass, 
which represents the arms and quarterings of the French family of Croy, which is 
supposed to descend from the same ancestors as the English family of Grey, who 
have always been considered to derive their name from the village of Croy, in 
Picardy, the seat of the French family. This glass was part of a window which 
was placed in the cathedral of Arshot, in Belgium, by Philip Duc d’Arshot, about 
1520. The remainder of the window, representing the duke and his wife, is in the 
South Kensington Museum. This family of Croy claims very great antiquity ; 
but the earliest mention of them which is to be found in history is in 1066. This, 
too, is the date at which the first recorded member of the De Grey family came 
over to England with William the Conqueror. 

“The identity of the families of Croy and Grey is doubtful, resting as it does 
upon tradition, yet the tradition receives some confirmation from the fact of the 
two families bearing the same arms. The tinctures, indeed, are different, the arms 
of the French family, as may be seen on this window, being barry of six, argent 
and gules, and that of the English family barry of six, argent and azure ; but this, 
perhaps, arose from the descendants of Mark of Hungary, who married the heiress 
of Croy, having taken the arms of their mother and kept the tincture of their 
father. The arms of the kings of Hungary are barry of ten, argent and gules. 

“With respect to the family of De Grey, its history since the Conquest is so 
well known to Norfolk genealogists from Blomefield’s notes, that I need not enter 
upon it.” 


From the Hall the company proceeded to a couple of barrows that 
had been opened on the previous day by the Rev. G. Crabbe and Mr. 
Barton ; they were situated at the edge of a plantation, not far from the 
road between Merton and Tottington. 

The first barrow opened was what is called a bowl barrow, and, as is 
very usual, did not contain anything. It may have been only twmulus 
honorarius. The next was more cone-shaped. In this, resting on the 
natural soil, were found two small urns of the Celtic period, and of very 
early character, but they did not contain anything. It was quite clear 
that the earth had not been disturbed since the urns were placed tl ere, 
as the various strata of soil could be traced in regular layers. After 
these urns had been discovered, it was hoped that, upon further exca- 
vating, more similar antiquities would have followed, but when the 
visitors arrived, the excavations were continued for some time in vain, 
and it became necessary to continue the route to Tottington— Tompson 
Church being postponed to a future day. 

At Tottington, the tower of the Decorated period looks massive, and 
too low, but it had originally a wooden and leaden spire. The pitch of 
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the nave roof has been lowered, and modern windows inserted in the 
clerestory. The open benching throughout the church is particularly 
good, and there are few churches where so much remains and in such 
good condition. One of the elbow-pieces in the nave represents ap- 
parently a fox, with a goose on its back, but it is mutilated. The family 
of Salter appears to have resided here for a number of years, and there 
are three seats in the church inscribed with their name. One is a pre- 
Reformation inscription, in the south aisle, and the others are of the 
seventeenth century, in the nave. All are given by Blomefield. A small 
brass to “ Margaret Pory,” placed, as the inscription records, by her 
second husband, Luke Virger, which in Blomefield’s time was loose, 
still remains. The lady is represented kneeling at a faldstool, or prie- 
dieu, and by her kneels a child, of whom the inscription makes no men- 
tion, but whose gown is labelled E. V. It is illustrated in the GenTLE- 
man’s Macazrve for 1819, vol. Ixxxix. plate 11, p. 113, where it is said 
to represent Margaret Pory and her son. Blomefield, however, thinks 
it is a daughter, and indeed it is not easy to determine at first which it 
is. It would. however, appear to be intended for a male figure. 

From Tottington the Society turned towards Threxton House, where 
Mr. and Mrs. Barton provided a handsome entertainment in a marquee 
on the lawn. After the repast, the company repaired to the mansion, 
where an extensive collection of antiquities were displayed in the billiard- 
room; those belonging to Mr. Barton were peculiarly valuable, as being 
entirely local, and most of the articles exhibited by him were found on 
his own property, which leads him to suppose that the Romans had 
a summer camp in this parish or the adjoining one of Saham. ‘The 
boundary line of the two parishes runs through the fields where most 
of these remains were found. Among them were several celts of stone 
and bronze, three stone hammers, Roman whetstone, spear-head balance, 
and a quantity of fragments of Roman ornaments, &c. Several fibule 
of great beauty, a choice collection of Samian ware, among which was 
a bowl with a boar-hunt depicted upon it; a large number of coins from 
Nero down to the latest period of Roman occupation in Britain; several 
quern stones of early and late type. Among the Saxon antiquities 
may be mentioned a fine urn found at Saham, fibula and girdle-holder 
from Sporle, boss and spear from Northwold, with fibula from Threx- 
ton. But perhaps the gem of the collection was the Celtic remains 
found in a tumulus at Little Cressingham, of a gold breastplate and 
box, necklace of amber, and two bronze daggers, part of which are 
figured in the Society’s Journal. 

After an hour passed in this inspection and discussion, the party pro- 
ceeded to Little Cressingham, where is perhaps the most picturesque 
church visited during the day. It consisted originally of a chancel, 
a lofty nave of four bays, of the Perpendicular period, with fine west 
window recessed under a bold arch the width of the nave, clerestories 
north and south, aisles the same, and a square tower occupying the 
western bay of the south aisle, and serving asa porch. The west end 
of the north aisle was not pierced for a window, but is panelled in flint 
and stone, in imitation of window tracery. At the present day the 
tower is down, with the exception of two bare walls; half the nave is 
unroofed, and the west window blocked up, save the insertion of a small 
two-light square-headed window. When perfect, the west fagade must 
have been, for a small parish, remarkably fine. 
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It appears that as early as 1602 the church was going into decay, for 
in that year the Archdeacon of Norfolk certified to the Bishop of Nor- 
wich that— 


“The glasse wyndowes, the tylinge, and pavement of the chancell, are very 
ruinously decayed. 

“The churchyard walles are much decayed, and the belles taken owt of the 
steeple. 

* The rooff of the church on the north syde lyeth wide open. 

“ The steeple ys much decayed and ruinated. 

“ The pavement ys settled and sunck downe in many places. 

* The glasse wyndowes are very much broken.” 


When Blomefield wrote, the north aisle had been tiled, and the roof 
being made too high, darkened the windows on that side, and the tower 
was, as we now see it, a ruin. Since his time, but not within the 
memory of man, it appears that two bays of the west end of the nave, 
just half of its entire length, have been allowed to follow the fate of the 
tower. Very recently considerable alterations have been made in the 
church, and the bell, which before hung in an unsightly cot, has been 
placed in an arch on the new west gable. The chancel windows still 
remain blocked upon the south side. 

At Great Cressingham there is a fine chancel, at present undergoing 
restoration, the roof being off, and the chancel-arch walled up, the com- 
munion-table being placed at the east end of the nave. There are two 
or three brasses, one to Wm. Eyre, illustrated in Cotman’s “ Sepulchral 
Brasses,”’ but it has been mutilated since Cotman made his etching; 
another, a female figure of the time of Elizabeth, also mutilated. In 
the north aisle part of a coffin-stone remains, the cross on which was 
not expressed in relief, but incised and filled up with mastic. The 
tower, built according to Blomefield in 1499, appears never to have 
been finished, for there are no battlements, or else they, having become 
ruinous, have been removed. That it was intended for battlements is 
tolerably clear, from the fact of a gurgoyle being placed just beneath 
where the battlements would naturally have been. 

The Manor-house of Great Cressingham is but a short distance from 
the church, and thither the company bent their way to inspect that 
remnant of the domestic architecture of the sixteenth century. Blome- 
field states it to have been built by the Jenney family, and there are 
satisfactory reasons to believe him to be correct. The principal front 
faces the south, and from the level of the first floor is of moulded brick. 
The most prominent device on these bricks is a hand, coupled at the 
wrist, bearing a hawk, perhaps the crest of Leyston, into which family 
one of the Jenneys had married; or an allusion to the Leyston coat of 
arms, Three sinister hands, couped, barwise, bearing three bawks 
proper. Another frequently repeated device is a monogram, which, 
on account of its height from the ground, is difficult to decipher. It 
appeared, after a careful examination, to consist of two J’s in saltire, 
looking very much like the letter X, and a capital E, connected by 
a knot of intricate design. This may possibly be the monogram of 
Christopher Jenney, who married Elizabeth, the daughter and heiress 
of Wm. Eyre, of Cressingham, in the reign of King Henry VIIL.; 
but it seems more likely that the initials (J J and E) were intended for 
John Jenney, who lived in Cressingham in 1556, and whose wife’s 
Christian name was Elizabeth. The entrance to the court was from 


Il 
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the south, by a Perpendicular doorway, with square label, which, with 
other buildings near, are at the present day in ruins. 

Mr. Robert Goulder, in whose occupation the Cressingham farm is, 
offered refreshment to the party after viewing the manor-house. 

At Saham, the last place visited, but a few minutes could be devoted 
to a hasty survey of the church, which was well worthy of a more care- 
ful examination. It is rather a fine church, dedicated to St. George, 
having a nave, wjth north and south aisles; south porch, with chamber 
over it; chancel, with south priest’s door, transitional Norman; and 
a lofty west tower, which Blomefield supposes to have been built about 
1480, but from the hurried inspection made it was, rightly or wrongly, 
attributed to an earlier period. In a series of panels round the base the 
letters G and M and the crown of thorns are alternately repeated. The 
G is, of course, intended for St. George, and the M probably stands for 
St. Mary, there being a guild here under her invocation. The west 
doorway is remarkably bold, and has in its spandrels well-executed 
sculptures of St. George and the Dragon. The window immediately 
over it is a fine composition of four lights, deeply recessed, and almost 
transitional in its character; but the three-light window in the next 
stage is purely Perpendicular. The interior of the church is disfigured 
by the preposterously heavy-looking roof to the nave, and the plastered 
ceilings of the aisles. The chancel, however, is in a better state. 





THE ROMAN HYPOCAUST AT CHESTER. 


Last month we announced that a Roman hypocaust had been discovered at 
Chester, on the site where stood the Feathers Hotel and several other buildings, 
which have been taken down for town improvements by the Marquis of West- 
minster. His Lordship was made acquainted with the existence of the hypocaust, 
and gave instructions for its preservation. Further curious discoveries have since 
been made. On excavating to the north of the hypocaust the workmen came upon 
the base of a Roman pillar, which is 27 in. across the top and 4 ft. 4 in. in height. 
A portion of the shaft of the pillar (about 7 ft. in length) was found lying in a north- 
easterly direction ; it was fractured in places. ‘The base rests on a square block of 
red sandstone which stands on the maiden rock; it is 4 ft. 8 in. in length and 22 
in. in height. At a distance of 5 ft. 9 in. the base of a second Roman pillar has 
been discovered, of similar moulding and proportion to the first ; and three similar 
bases have since been found, running in a direct line with the other three from 
east to west: a portion of one of the capitals has also been found among the rub- 
bish. A number of coins have been discovered, the majority of them being those 
of Claudius Gothicus, Constantinus II., and Constans. 

“* We have just learned with profound regret that Lord Westminster, who has, 
we believe, not yet personally seen the excavations, has ordered the removal of the 
stones of the hypocaust to the public grounds adjoining the Water Tower. This 
is a decision all true lovers of the ancient and venerabie will hear of with pain ; 
for if ever there was a discovery deserving to be retained on its original site, surely 
the one under notice is entitled to that honour. We venture to say that, as an 
antiquarian relic, this hypocaust, both in interest and extent, is without its parallel 
in this country; and in old Chester, which owes so much to its connection with 
the legionaries of Rome, the removal of such a monument is an error not to be 
condoned. Removal is in this case only another term for destruction ; and we are ° 
quite sure that if proper representations are made to Lord Westminster the 
threatened evil may yet be averted.”—Chester Courant. 

Having received photographs of the hypocaust and of the bases of the pillars 
above spoken of, we entirely agree in the regret expressed at his Lordship’s deter- 
mination, and we trust that it may be reconsidered. 

Gent, Mac. Vor, CCXV. pd 
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THREATENED DEMOLITION OF THE CHURCH OF AUSTINFRIARS. 


We put on record the two following letters, with the expression of our 
satisfaction that the appeal made has been successful. 


“To the Editor of the Times. 


“ Srr,—Your attention was a few weeks since called by a correspondent to the 
proposed destruction of this the largest remnant of the ancient ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of the city of London. As the question of its preservation or demolition is 
now imminent, I trust you will permit me at the eleventh hour—for I fear that 
to-morrow is to decide it—to call the earnest attention of such of your readers as 
feel an interest in such subjects to the impending loss; and to offer through you, 
to those to whose care this ancient edifice has been committed, a late though most 
earnest remonstrance; and to appeal to them in the name of every lover of our 
historical antiquities to reconsider their intention. 

“The Church of Austinfriars in the city of London was founded in 1253; but 
the nave, which alone now exists, was erected a century later. It is a noble model 
of a preaching nave, for which purpose it was no doubt specially intended, being of 
great size and of unusual openness. It is upwards of 150 ft. by 80 ft. internally, 
supported by light and lofty pillars, sustaining eighteen arches, and lighted by 
Jarge and numerous windows with flowing tracery. It is, in fact, a perfect model 
of what is most practically useful in the nave of a church. . . . The nave was, in 
the time of King Edward VI., made over to the Dutch Congregation in whose 
possession it still remains. 

*‘ A fire occurred a few months back which destroyed the roof of the nave and 
the north aisle; and it is this which has suggested the idea of taking down the 
venerable edifice and erecting a small chapel on its site. Several of the architects 
most experienced in the restoration of ancient churches have carefully examined 
the structure, and | think they will bear me out when I state my own conviction 
that the fabric has received no injuries frem the fire which cannot be readily re- 
pwired, and at a moderate cost; that, though the pillars and arcades lean con- 
siderably to the south, there is indisputable evidence that this has not increased 
since 1802—and, as it is said, a century earlier; that the walls and internal stone- 
work are not injured by the effects of fire, and are in a condition allowing of easy 
restoration ; that the south roof and the massive beams of the nave well sustain 
the pillars, &c., and that the lost roof could be restored with perfect safety; in 
short, that there is no more difficulty in restoring this than the average of the 
churches which are every year undergoing reparation, and that the very same 
arguments which would condemn this noble structure, would consign to destruction 
one-half of the ancient monuments which have reached our day. 

“Such being the case, I feel it to be the duty of every lover of the antiquities of 
his country to protest against this threatened act of Vandalism, and most earnestly 
to entreat the authorities to whose care the church has been committed to re- 
consider the proposal, and to save us from the loss of one of the most important of 
the few antiquities which time has spared to our city, and themselves from the 
deep, lasting, and most just censure which such an act would bring upon them. 


July 21. I have, &c. Gxo. GILBERT ScorrT.” 


“ Sir,—Acting under professional advice as to the state of the old church, the 
trustees proposed rebuilding another of considerable dimensions (covering between 
5,000 and 6,000 feet) upon the same site and in a similar style of architecture. No 
portion of the site was to be appropriated to secular uses. 

“The trustees rejoice that the suggestions with which they have been very re- 
cently favoured by Mr. Scott and other eminent professional gentlemen will enable 
them (without incurring undue responsibility) to meet the wishes of the numerous 
members of both Houses of Parliament, and of the architects and antiquaries who 
have expressed their interest in the preservation of this venerable and histo- 
rical monument, the restoration of which they had commenced when the fire 
occurred. Before the insertion of Mr. Scott’s letter I had intimated to that 
gentleman these intentions of the trustees.—I remain, &c., 


July 23. THE TREASURER OF THE DuTCH CHURCH, AUSTINFRIARS.” 
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AUSTINFRIARS CHURCH, &c. 


Mr. Urpay,—Mr. G. G. Scott has 
just succeeded in rescuing from destruc- 
tion one of the few remaining His- 
TORICAL MonuMENTS of London,—all 
honour to him for it. May we not hope 
that by similar exertions some of the 
others may also be rescued from the 
shameful state of neglect in which they 
are at present suffered to remain, which 
is a disgrace to the authorities of the 
city of London. When we compare 
what has been done by the city of Paris 
during the last ten years for the honour 
and glory of France and of Paris, with 
the total indifference and apathy of the 
city of London as to anything that con- 
cerns the honour and glory of England 
and of London, the ears of every Eng- 
lishman may well tingle with shame. I 
am quite within bounds in saying that 
during that period the city of Paris has 
expended more than half a million ster- 
ling in the repair of its HistoricaL 
Monuments, clearing them from the 
houses by which they had been en- 
cumbered and concealed, and exposing 
them to public view. This is one of the 
means by which Paris is made the most 
attractive capital in Europe; everything 
that is worthy of the attention of 
strangers is properly cared for and 
made readily accessible, and the Pari- 
sians find the benefit of this in the in- 
creasing crowds of wealthy strangers 
who are annually attracted there. 

The church of the Austin Friars was 
built in the time of Henry III., by 
Humphrey Bohun, Earl of Hereford, 
one of the great historical charac- 
ters of that day; his body was buried 


in the church which he had built, and 
this is now the only monument we have 
to his memory; it is therefore part of 
the history of England, and as such 
should be placed with other HisToRIcaL 
MonvMENTs under the protection of 
the Government, as has long been done 
in France in all similar cases. The 
English Government consists of educated 
gentlemen, and therefore is not blind 
to the value of such monuments of past 
times, but the-ten-pound householder 
class which greatly controls the Govern- 
ment is far less enlightened than the 
corresponding class in France. From 
the greater freedom of intercourse be- 
tween the upper and middle classes in 
France, the highly-educated class, which 
must always belong to and be identified 
with the upper class of society, has far 
more influence there than it has with us. 
The mere workmen in France are proud 
of the history and glory of their country, 
and each takes an interest in the history 
of the art which he practises. The large 
sums expended by the different corpora- 
tions in France on their Historical Mo- 
numents is therefore never grudged by 
the rate-payers, but, on the contrary, is 
highly commended, and the people are 
proud of their enlightened rulers. 

In England, although lagging far be- 
hind our neighbours, we are beginning 
to open our eyes to these things. Edu- 
cation is spreading and extending every 
year to a lower grade of society, and 
every educated person now knows and 
appreciates the value of our Medieval 
buildings in every point of view, both 
historical and artistic. 
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The church of the Austin Friars is 

very remarkable, and valuable in the 
history of art; it may fairly be called 

a fine example of the Decorated Gothic 
style of the fourteenth century, but it 
is more than this, it is a very singular 
and unique example; built just at the 
time when the Decorated style was being 
gradually changed into the Perpendicu- 
lar in England and the Flamboyant on 
the Continent, it partakes more of the 
foreign than of the English character. 
The window tracery is almost wholly 
Flamboyant, excepting the large west 
window, which is English Decorated. 
The mouldings have not the depth and 
richness which English Decorated mould- 
ings usually have, they are more like 
the poor Flamboyant mouldings of the 
Continent. One of the peculiarities of 
English Gothic buildings is the extreme 
richness and beauty of their mouldings, 
those of all foreign countries are poor 
and shallow in comparison, and almost 
seem like bad imitations of the English 
Gothic. The richness of our mouldings, 
and the great variety of the forms of 
our window tracery, are two points of 
considerable importance in the art, in 
which English Gothic is infinitely supe- 
rior to that of any other country. 

The Austin Friars’ Church is not a fine 
example of English art in the fourteenth 
century compared to some others, but it 
is the only one remaining in London; 
and let any one with an atom of taste 
go and look at it, and compare it with 
the miserable abortions miscalled Gothic 
churches which have been built in Lon- 
don during the last five years, and then 
ask himself whether he would like to 
allow such memorials of the taste and 
skill of our ancestors to be destroyed ? 
Let them stand at least until we have 
learned to rival them. 

The English Government has shewn 
that it can appreciate the value of our 
Historical Monuments when it has 
a fair opportunity, and has not the fear 
of the ten-pound householders before its 
eyes. The earliest building of any im- 
portance in an historical point of view 
that we have remaining—the White 
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Tower—has been carefully repaired and 
cleared out of the modern rubbish with 
which it had long been disfigured*. Much 
credit is due to all concerned in this 
happy restoration, especially to Lord de 
Ros, the present Governor of the Tower, 
under whose auspices it has been effected. 
Let us hope that this will prove a good 
beginning; we have begun at the right 
end, let us go on and flinch not ; let the 
Government backed by public opinion 
urge on the parties to whose care the 
other Historical Monuments of London 
are intrusted, the necessity of following 
the good example that has been set. 
The next building in point of time 
is the church of St. Bartholomew the 
Great, Smithfield, a most venerable 
and interesting remnant of the great 
foundation of Rahere, in the time of 
Henry I., of which St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital formed a part. The present 
state of this very curious and valuable 
old building is most painful and dis- 
graceful. There isno church in Europe 
still in use for divine service that is in 
so shameful a state. It was rescued 
from the hand of the spoiler, who de- 
stroyed the establishment of clergymen, 
doctors, and nurses attached to the great 
hospital, called the Priory, and was made 
a “ parishchurch forever” by Henry VIII. 
himself, who was sometimes ashamed 
of the rapacity of his courtiers. Un- 
fortunately, no proper provision or en- 
dowment was saved for keeping up this 
parish church in a proper state of repair 
and efficiency, and the successors of the 
greedy courtiers—the robbers under the 
pretext of reform—have not been content 
with burying it in houses up to the very 
walls, but the law of de solo ad caelum 
has been disregarded, and the very curi- 
ous and early groined stone vaults which 
have saved the aisles of the church are 
actually made to carry parts of the 
houses adjoining, and the fine old trifo- 
rium gallery has been entirely destroyed, 
or applied to secular purposes. Part 
of it, over the north aisle, is a school- 
room; another portion, at the east end, 





* See p. 166. 
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now forms part of a fringe manu- 
factory, built on the site of the Lady- 
chapel, and which extends quite over the 
eastern aisle and the apse, and over part 
of the south aisle. A fire destroyed the 
rooms over another part of the south 
aisle a few years since, and these have 
not been rebuilt. The walls of the 
early Norman transepts and part of 
the cloisters were standing within the 
last thirty years. The site of the south 
transept is now entirely covered by 
honses; the sites of the north transept 
and of the nave have been preserved as 
burying-grounds, but so surrounded by 
houses that they cannot be rebuilt with- 
out an enormous additional expense, 
which might have been saved by a little 
exercise of good taste and good sense 
even in our own generation. 

An effort is now being made by the 
Incumbent, Mr. Abbiss, and the Church- 
wardens to raise funds to put this very 
curious old fabric into a decent state. 
The Incumbent himself and the Church- 
warden, Mr. Boord, have subscribed 
handsomely, and much credit is due 
to them; let us hope that their ex- 
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ample will be followed, and that their 
efforts will not be in vain. This re- 
markable church is well known on the 
continent ; a party of French anti- 
quaries whom I had the pleasure to 
conduct last summer in their examina- 
tion of the principal English buildings 
were well acquainted with its history, 
but I was really ashamed to shew it to 
them. It is recorded that the King 
and the principal nobility of England 
were present at the foundation, and 
amongst the company were three Greek 
princes (merchants from Byzantium pro- 
bably), who foretold the future great- 
ness of the hospital, but could not fore- 
see the miserable state to which the 
priory belonging to it would be reduced. 
The very pariahs of modern Constanti- 
nople would be ashamed to see a place 
of worship in such a state. 

Surely theCorporation and the wealthy 
Companies of London should come for- 
ward on such an occasion to rescue their 
city and their country from such a dis- 
grace.—I am, &c. 

J. H. Parker, F.S.A. 

Ozford, July 27. 


CHURCHES OF WOOD OR STONE. 


Mr. Ursay,—The following passages 
from the chroniclers may assist your 
readers in arriving at a conclusion in 
this interesting controversy. 

Erant in Albd Ecclesia, in qua pri- 
mitis B. Cuthbertus requieverat, dus 
turres lapidex sicut qui vidére nobis re- 
tulére, altiis per aera prominentes; 
altera chorum continens, alia verd in 
fine Ecclesie occidentali subsistens.— 
(Reg. Dunelm., c. xvi. p. 29.) 

Apud Litthum [Lytham] predicti 
Militis avus ecclesiam prefatam, quon- 
dam asserum viliore compage construc- 
tam, 4 fundamentis diruerat; pro qua 
et aliam lapideam in honore S. Confes- 
soris confecerat.—(Ibid., c. exxxiii. 
p- 282.) 

In provincia, que Tevietdale dicitur 
-+-locus Slitrith nomen accepit, que 
matricis Ecclesise Ceveres vocate capella 
existit . . . stantibus adhue lapideis pa- 


rietum materiis. — (Idid., c. cxxxvi. 
p. 284.) 

Apud Cuthbrictisk-chirche [Kirkcud- 
bright] licet sit petrosa et de lapidibus 
compacta ecclesiola.— (Ibid., c. Ixxxv. 
p- 179.) 

Durham, ec. 990—1020. — Aldhunus 
Episcopus non parvam de lapide Eccle- 
siam erexit.— (Sim. Dunelm., ap. X. 
Script. 28.) 

Chester-le-Street.—igelricus [1042 
—1056] dirut&é veteri Ecclesia Cunca- 
cestrensi que de ligno constructa fuerat, 
novam ex lapide edificavit. — (Anglia 
Sacra, i. 702.) 

ce. 652. Lindisfarne.—In insulé Lin- 
disfarnensi Finan fecit ecclesiam Epi- 
scopali sedi congruam, quam tamen, 
more Scotorum, non de lapide sed de 
robore secto totam composuit.—(Bedea, 
H. E., lib. iii. ¢. xxv. § 225.) 

Whitherne.—Qui locus ad provinciam 
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Berniciorum pertinens, vulgd dicitur 
Ad Candidam Casam ed qudd ibi Eccle- 
siam de lapide, insolito Britonibus more, 
fecerit.—(Z6., lib. iii. ¢. iv. § 158.) 

Lestingham.—In eodem monasterio 
(Lestingaeu) Ecclesia est de lapide 
facta.—(Ib., cap. xxiii. § 219.) 

Canterbury. — Edmerus, Venerabilis 
Cantor, in opusculis suis, veterem Zcele- 
siam [Cantuariensem] ex more Roma- 
norum [comp. Hope, Hist. Essay, 215, 
for Upsala, and Vite Abb. Wirm., pp. 
364, 370] factam describit, quam Lan- 
francus Archiepiscopus, cim archiepi- 
scopatum susciperet, combustam inve- 
niens, funditis evertit.—(Gervasius, ap. 
X. Script. 1291.) 

Beverley.—Kinsius ad Ecclesiam S. 
Johannis apud Beverlacum turrem ex- 
celsam lapideam adjecit.—(Stubbs, ap. 
X. Script. 1700.) 

Lincoln.—Paulinus in Civitate Lin- 
colniensi Ecclesiam operis egregii de la- 
pide a fundamentis construxit.—(Zdid., 
1688.) 

York.—Wilfrido Episcopo Metropo- 
litano Eboracz civitatis constituto, Ba- 
silice oratorii Dei, in e& civitate a S. 
Paulino Episcopo in diebus olim Eadwini 
regis primd fundate et dedicate Deo, 
officia semiruta lapidea eminebant.— 
(Vita 8. Wilfr., c. xvi.; Gale, iii. 59.) 
Her he [Eadwine, a.D. 627] het eft tim- 
brian maran Cyrican of stane.—(Angl.- 
Sax. Chron., ed. Thorpe, i. 21.) *In 
ecclesiaé S. Petri Eborac. quam ipse de 
ligno pro sede episcopatiis construxerat, 
(Paulinus) mox tamen majorem incepit 
lapideam, quam S, Oswaldus rex posted 
perfecit.— (Bromton, p. 782.) In quo 
loco de cemento et lapide per quadrum 
eedificata basilica, doctori suo Paulino 
sedem episcopatus donavit rex Edwinus. 
—(Gervase, p. 1634.) Cim certum sit 
Edwinum ecclesiam inchoasse Paulino 
etiam ex asseribus et lignis, cim nec 
domum haberet lapideam, in qué dignd 
susciperet Baptismum.—(Zdid. 1635.) 

Ripon.—In Hripis basilicam, polito 
lapide & fundamentis in terra usque ad 





* This passage has already been printed, but 
it is again given here, with a view to com- 
pleteness. 
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summum eedificatam, variis columnis et 
porticibus suffultam, in altum erexit et 
consummavit.— (Zbid., c. xvii.; ibid., 
p. 60.) 

Hereford, c.825.—Milefridus rex... 
Ecclesiam egregiam lapided structuré ad 
laudem .... B. Martiris (Ethelberti) 
fundamentis incepit et... perfecit.— 
(Jo. Bromton, ap. X. Script. '754.) 

ce. 690.— Benedictus Biscop artifices 
edium lapidearum .... primus omnium 
Angliam asciverit ... nec enim lapidei 
tabulatus in Anglid ante Benedictum 
nisi perrard videbantur.—(W. Malm, 
de Gest. Pont., lib. iv.; ap. Savile, 294. 
Comp. de Gest. Reg., lib. i. c. 54, ed. 
Hardy, i. p. 82.) 

Wilfridus Wigornie Episcopus qui 
obiit A.D, DCOXXXVI. ... quater pere- 
grinatus ... artifices lapidearum et vi- 
trearum fenestrarum primus omnium 
Angliam ascivit.—(Stubbs, ap. X. Script. 
1694.) 

Hexham.—In Hagustaldense adepta 
regione [S. Wilfridus] domum Domino 
in honorem B. Andrew Apostoli fabri- 
catam fundavit, cujus profunditatem in 
terra cum domibus mirificé politis lapi- 
dibus fundatam, et super terram multi- 
plicem Domum, columnis variis et por- 
ticibus multis suffultam, mirabilique 
longitudine et altitudine murorum or- 
natam, et variis linearum anfractibus 
viarum, aliquandd sursim aliquandd 
deorsim, per cochleas circumductam ... 
opere facere excogitavit, neque ullam 
Domum aliam citra Alpes montes talem 
edificatam audivimus. — (Vita S. Wil- 
Sridi, c. xxii.; Gale, iii. 62.) 

The passage from Prior Richard’s 
“ Brief Annotation,” cap. iii., X. Script., 
pp. 290, 291, is too long for full quota- 
tion, being very minute in its descrip- 
tion of the church :—* Profunditatem 
ecclesiw criptis et oratoriis subterraneis 
inferits fundavit ... Parietes tribus ta- 
bulatis distinctos immense longitudinis 
et altitudinis erexit. ... Corpus ecclesie 
appenticiis et porticibus undique cir- 
cumcinxit, ...altaria quoque quamplu- 
rima superits et inferiis in ipsis porti- 
cibus constituit,” &. 

Peterborough.—Cospit Peada ... per 
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Saxulfum ... a fundamentis construere, 
immanissimosque lapides in fundamen- 
tis ceepit jacere. (Hugo Candidus, ap. 
Sparke, p. 4.) Astitit Adelwoldo Do- 
minus monens eum ut ad mediterraneos 
Anglos proficisceretur, quatenus quod- 
dam antiquum S§. Petri monasterium 
destructum in priorem statum repara- 
ret, etc. ... Repperit ibi in ipsd ec- 
clesié stabula facta jumentorum et pe- 
cudum.—(Ibid., p. 17.) 

Assandun, An, 1020.—And [K.Cnut] 
let tymbrian har an mynster of stane 
and lime.—(Anglo-Sax. Chron., sub A°.) 

A.D. 710.—Naiton rex Pictorum ar- 
chitectos sibi mitti petiit, qui juxta mo- 
rem Romanorum ecclesiam de lapide in 
gente ipsius facerent. ... Abbas Ceolfrid 
monasterii B. Apost. Petri et Pauli ad 
ostium Wiri amnis (Wearmouth) misit 
architectos quos petabatur (sic.)—(Bede, 
H, E£., lib. v. ¢. xxi.) 

Oxford.—In testitudine que erat 
facta subter cancellum Ecclesie D. Petri 
in Oxonid, quam quidem ecclesiam idem 
Grymboldus extruxerat ab ipso funda- 
mento de saxo summa curd perpolito.— 
(Asserius in Petrie’s Monumenta, p.490.) 

St. Alban’s.— Ealdredus octavus Ab- 
bas... tegulas integras et lapides quos 
invenit, aptos ad edificia seponens, ad 
fabricam Ecclesie reservavit. Proposuit 
enim, si facultates suppeterent, dirut& 
veteri ecclesid, novam construere.—(M, 
Paris, Vite XXIII. Abb., ed. Watts, 
40, 50.) 

II. WoopEN CHURCHES. 

Athelney.—Apud Adelingeam rex E]- 
fredus Ecclesiam situ quidem pro an- 
gustid spacii modicam, sed novo edifi- 
candi modo compactam. Quatuor enim 
postes solo infixi totam suspendunt ma- 
chinam, quatuor cancellis opere sphzerico 
in circuitu ductis.—(W. Malm. de Gest. 
Pont., lib. ii.; Savile, 255.) 

Glastonbury. — Paulinum Ecclesie 
[Glastonie] contextum dudum virgee 
ligneo tabulatu induisse, et plumbo 4 
summo usque deoriim cooperuisse, asserit 
patrum traditio.—(W. Malm. de Ant. 
Glaston. Ecel.; Gale, i. 300.) 

III. CHURCHES UNDOUBTEDLY OF 
STONE, although the material is only 
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indirectly mentioned, or is to be inferred 
from the context. 
Canterbury.—Accedunt ad templum 
++.» Cuppas super invicem positas in- 
flammant: tectum exindé molientes am- 
burere. Jam plumbi materies a facie 
ignis resoluta coepit introrsim defluere. 
... Cum videret totius regni matrem 
miserandis cineribus involutam jacere, 
&e. (Osbernus de vitd S. Elphegi, A. 8. 
ii. 137.) Zectum ejusdem ecclesiz Christi 
nimid vetustate corruptum, semirutis 
per totum partibus pendebat. Quod 
ille renovare cupiens, murum quoque in 
porrectiorem celsitudinem exaltare desi- 
derans, congregatis artificibus precepit, 
et quod dissolutum desuper imminebat 
penitis tolli, et quod minus in altitu- 
dinem murus habebat jussit extollii— 
(Lbid., de Vitd Odonis ; ib., 83.) 
Malmesbury.—Tota majoris Ecclesiz 
fabrica celebris et illibata nostro quoque 
perstitit zvo, vincens decore et magni- 
tudine quicquid usquam LEcclesiarum 
antiquitas factum videbatur in Anglid. 
Ad boc ergd templum exquisitiis edifi- 
candum post lapideum tabulatum sine 
ullé parsimonia sumptuum aggregabatur 
copia lignorum, &¢e.—( W. Malm. de Vité 
Aldhelmi, A. S., i. p.'71; and De Gest. 
Pont., 1. v.; Gale, iii. 340.) 
Ely.—Abbas (Brithnodus) circa Ec- 
clesize [Elyensis] fabricas instabat ... 
quam, ...& Danis quondam subversam, 
ad perfectum erigere laborabat, ex parte 
enim lapsa velut nova, non sine grandi la- 
bore, licet plurimo temporis decurso[u ?] 
tamen properé quam sperabat consum- 
matione adimplevit, ac deinde ¢ectis re- 
paratis que igne fuerant consumpta, 
templum rursus edificatum non minis 
eximium aut eminens quam prits appa- 
ruit.—(Hist. Elyen., ii. c. i.; ap. Gale, 
Rer. Anglic. Script., iii. 489.) 
Jarrow.—Walcherus dedit eis monas- 
terium B. Pauli Apostoli 4 Benedicto 
quondam abbate constructum inGyrvum, 
quod, stantibus adhuc solis sine culmine 
parietibus, vix aliquod antique nobilitatis 
servaverat signum. Quibus culmen de 
lignis informibus et foeno superponentes 
divine servitutis officia celebrare ccepe- 
runt.—(Sim. Dun., ap. X. Seript., 44.) 
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Wearmouth.—Ecclesiam 8. Petri cu- 
jus adhuc soli parietes semiruti stete- 
rant....Culmine imposito ad agenda 
divine laudis officia sategerant restau- 
rare.—(Ibid., 45.) 

871.—Rex Alfredus eedificia supra om- 
nem antecessorum suorum consuetudinem 
venerabiliora et pretiosiora nova sud ma- 
chinatione facere... non desinebat.— 
(Flor. Wigorn., Mon. Hist. Brit., p. 556.) 


Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban. 


[Auc. 


The passages from Hist. Rames., c. 
xviii., Gale, iii. 397, and Hadmer in Ang. 
Sac., ii. 202, have been already referred 
to in your pages. The pillars of the 
Basilica of Reculver, now in the Green 
Court of Canterbury, are another in- 
stance in point. 

, I am, &e. 
Mackenzie E. C.Watcort,M.A.,F.S.A. 


SITE OF THE DEFEAT OF THE EARLS EDWIN AND MORCAR. 


Mr. Urnsan,—I believe I am correct 
in saying that all those authors or com- 
pilers who, since the time of Drake, 
have written about the medieval his- 
tory of the city or county of York, have 
without exception adopted the statement 
made by that venerable historian, viz. 
that the confederate chieftains Harald 
and Tosti defeated the Saxons under 
Edwin and Morcar in a pitched battle 
which took place at Fulford on the eve 
of the feast of St. Matthew the Apostle, 
Sept. 20, 1066. The object of the pre- 
sent communication is to bring forward 
some of the facts connected therewith, 
in order that we may prove whether 
they corroborate the assertion made by 
Drake. 

I have not a copy of his Zboracum 
lying before me, but I think he cites as 
his authority the Chronicle of Henry of 
Huntingdon, from which I extract the 
following passage, as being the parti- 
cular one referred to :— 

“They joined their forces and came 
up the Humber, as far as York, near 
which they were encountered by the 
Earls Edwin and Morcar; the place 
where the battle was fought is still 
shewn on the south side of the city. 
Here Harald King of Norway, and Tosti 
his ally, gained the day *.” 

That description is so very vague that 
unless rendered more definite by some 
collateral evidence stronger than the 
fact of arms or human remains being 
found there, it may with equal plausi- 





* Where reference is made to any of the 
English chroniclers, it will be to the edition 
published by Bohn. 
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bility be said of all the other villages 
or hamlets which lie contiguous to the 
River Ouse, and on the south side of 
the city of York. I know of none of 
the national historians who support this 
theory, and excepting Drake and the 
hosts who have followed him, I believe 
Lappenberg is the only one that has 
assigned a name to the place, and he 
calls it Fulford. He says, “In a bloody 
battle at Fulford on the Ouse, near 
Bishopthorpe, the field of which was 
shewn for ages after, the two Earls 
were defeated with great loss,” &.; 
and he cites as his authorities Simeon 
of Durham and Henry of Huntingdon. 
As we have already seen, Huntingdon 
does not state distinctly that the battle 
was fought at Fulford; but not pos- 
sessing a copy of Simeon I am unable 
to say the same of him, on the contrary, 
considering the peculiar circumstances 
by which Lappenberg, a foreigner, would 
be compelled to rely upon the most re- 
putable of our chroniclers, rather tlian 
his own knowledge of local traditions 
and local peculiarities, I am inclined to 
think that if the assigument of the 
exact place has not resulted from an 
inference of Drake’s, we owe it to 
Simeon of Durham; and as one of the 
two great northern chroniclers his au- 
thority is very weighty. But his suc- 
cessor Hoveden, whom Leland charged 
with surreptitiously borrowing from 
him, and who moreover was a native 
of the immediate district, not only avoids 





» Lappenberg, Thorpe’s Translation, vol. ii. 
977 


p. 277. 
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fixing the precise spot, but by his expla- 
nation of the statement made by Hunt- 
ingdon, whose passage before quoted 
leads us to infer that the action was 
fought at the point of disembarkation, 
virtually destroys the probability of 
Fulford being the scene of the action. 
Hoveden says, “ They entered the mouth 
of the river Humber, and then sailing 
against tide up the river Ouse, landed 
at a place which is called Richale.” 
This Richale, the Riccal of the present 
day, and which Drake and Camden 
allow to have been the place where the 
Norwegians landed, is 8} miles (as the 
crow flies) from York, and therefore 
can only be said to be comparatively 
near to that city, and certainly not 
near in the sense implied by Hunt- 
ingdon. 

Thierry says they “gave battle to 
the foreigners south of York, upon the 
banksof the Humber; conquerors at first, 
but then obliged to retreat, they shut 
themselves up in the city, where the 
Norwegians besieged them’.” Who- 
ever have been his authorities, Rapin 
certainly corroborates the above :—‘‘ En- 
flez de cet heureux succes, les Nor- 
wegiens s’avancérent vers Yorck, et en 
firent le siége’.” If these statements 
be literally correct it is obvious that 
Fulford was not the battle-field, for the 
distance between Fulford and York is 
so little that the routed and victorious 
armies would have entered York in the 
confusion consequent upon the defeat 
and flight of the Saxons and their pur- 
suit by the conquerors. 

Than what these extracts afford, I 
know of no claims more explicit that 
Fulford can advance; and since Riccal 
appears to contest the honour of supply- 
ing the first battle-field upon which the 
Northumbrians opposed their old tor- 
mentors in their last grand expedition, 
@ similar amount of labour will shew 
us that her claims are far superior to 
those already advanced. 

In the first place, unless Simeon of 





° Hist. Norman Conquest, vol. i. p. 168. 
Bogue. 
4 Rapin, 2nd edit. 1724, vol. i. p. 454, 
Gent. Mac, Vor, CCXV, 
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Durham distinctly states that the action 
was fought at Fulford, all that has been 
said in its favour could with equal pro- 
priety be said for Riccal. Admitting 
this, then, we must bring forward a 
mass of documentary and circumstantial 
evidence which will render the truth of 
his statement wholly improbable, if not 
impossible; or we are compelled to sa- 
crifice the claim. 

According to the Saga of Harald 
Hardrada®, at the time the Norwegian 
expedition was ascending the Humber,— 


“Up in Jorvick (York) were two earls, 
Earl Mauro-Kaare (Morcar) and his 
brother Earl Walthiof! of Hundatunir, 
and they had an immense army. While 
the army of the Earls was coming down 
JSrom the upper part of the country, 
King Harald lay in the Usa (Ouse). 
King Harald now went on the land and 
drew up his men. The one arm of his 
line stood at the outer edge of the 
river, the other turned up towards the 
land along a ditch; and there was also 
a morass, deep, broad, and full of water. 
The Earls let their army proceed slowly 
down along the river, with all their 
troops in line. The King’s banner was 
next the river where the line was 
thickest ; it was thinnest at the ditch, 
where also the weakest of the men were. 
When the Earls advanced downwards 
along the ditch, the arm of the North- 
men’s line which was at the ditch gave 
way; aud the Englishmen followed, 
thinking the Northmen would fly. The 
banner of Earl Mauro-Kaare advanced 
then bravely. When King Harald saw 
that the English array had come to the 
ditch against him, he ordered the charge 
to be sounded, and urged on his men. 
He ordered the banner which was called 
the Land-ravager to be carried before 
him, and made so severe an assault that 
all had to give way before it ; and there 
was a great loss among the men of the 
Earls, and they soon broke into flight, 
some running up the river, some down, 
and the most leaping into the ditch, 
which was so filled with dead that the 
Norsemen could go dry foot over the 
fen.” 


Although the Scald has been so mi- 
nutely particular in his description of 





¢ Laing’s Sea-Kings of Norway, vol. iii. p. 83. 
This is a mistake ; it was not Waltheof, but 
Edwin. 
Ee 
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the fight, the relative position of each 
army, and the nature of the ground 
which it was fought upon,— circum- 
stances of which we shall avail ourselves 
hereafter,— yet he has made the same 
important omission that the English 
chroniclers have done—he has not given 
us the name of the place where the 
action was fought. He does state, how- 
ever, that the Earls were in York at the 
time when the Northmen arrived, and 
on hearing of which the Saxons marched 
down to meet them, and that while the 
army of the Earls was coming down from 
the upper parts of the country, King Ha- 
rald’s men had to be disembarked. This 
statement proves indisputably that the 
action was fought at the place of dis- 
embarkation ; and irrespective of every 
circumstance except its proximity to 
the city, it indirectly proves that Ful- 
ford was not the place, else the North- 
man could not have landed his troops 
and formed them for the attack whilst 
the Saxon army was marching a distance 
of about 1} or 2 miles. 

Nor, as we have said, can Fulford 
establish a claim solely on the fact of 
arms and human remains being found 
there. A subsequent passage in Snorro 
gives a satisfactory explanation why 
such débris should be found; and there- 
fore accounts for the statement given 
by Huntingdon. He says:— 

“Earl Walthiof, and the people who 
escaped, fled up to the castle in York; 
and there the greatest loss of men had 
been. This battle took place upon the 
Wednesday next Mathias’ day s,” 

These words are the last that Snorro 
has employed in his description of the 
fight; and from them it is but logical 
to suppose that the loss there spoken of 
took place on the day the action was 
Sought. And therefore the ghastly relics 
of a battle-field which have been, or 
perhaps at some future time will be, 
discovered at Fulford, may be said to 
be the result of the disastrous flight on 
that memorable Wednesday, after the 
battle had been lost at the place where 
the Norwegian army was disembarked. 





® Sea-Kings, vol. iii. p. 85. 


But the battle-field was a morass, 
deep, broad, and full of water. Accord- 
ing to the Ordnance. Maps, the height 
of Fulford above the mean water height 
is between 50 and 55 ft., whilst the 
height of the land about Riccal is 25 
to 30 ft., and the superior altitude of 
the former greatly diminishes the chance 
that there ever can have been any ex- 
tensive bogs or morasses thereabouts, 
whilst the insignificant elevation of the 
latter, coupled with the fact that at the 
present day the very neighbourhood pre- 
sents numberless acres of fenny land, 
render the claims of Riccal almost a 
certainty. 

And that is not the only, nor yet the 
strongest, evidence in its favour. The 
fen and morass spoken of by the Scald 
can yet be found on an extensive com- 
mon near to Riccal, and called Skip- 
with or Riccal Common; and on the 
north side of that common are many 
tumuli, known in the locality by the 
name of the Danes’ Hills. That the 
peasantry of the surrounding district 
know the mournfal origin of these “sol- 
diers’ sepulchres” is clear, from the fact 
of their readily telling you that “ they 
say” pieces of red cloth have been found 
in the neighbourhood of the tombs. 
Tradition says also that at the time 
those graves were made, a swampy drain 
or bog, now called Riccal Towdyke, was 
choked up with slain. That tradition 
has evidently descended from the same 
source that the chroniclers obtained their 
information from, viz. the surviving spec- 
tators. There can be no doubt that the 
tumuli are genuine, and that the date 
of their erection was contemporary with 
these events; for Dr, Burton», who 
visited the place and saw one opened, 
says :— ; 


“Upon Skipwith Common, between 
Riccal and Skipwith, south of this last 
place, are the vestiges of an encamp- 
ment, near to which are several tumuli, 
called to this day the Danes’ Hills. 
Having obtained leave of the lord of 
the manor, the Rev. Mr. Potter, Vicar 
of Hemingborough, a person well versed 





» Monasticon Ebor., p. 29. 
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in antiquities, and I, had several of these 
opened in A.D.1754, and in the centre 
of one of the largest of them to the 
south-east we found almost one perfect 
skeleton of a young man, as appeared 
by his teeth ; and part of another. They 
were laid with their faces towards the 
east upon the ground, covered with a 
bed of fine dry sand of a reddish colour, 
grown over with short ling or heather. 
I took up the bones as they lay in due 
order; the head of the younger person 
was laid betwixt his knees, having I 
presume had his head cut off in battle; 
the teeth were all therein, and very firm 
and fresh ; the jaws of this, with a piece 
of coarse sacking-cloth that adhered to 
the thigh-bone, I have now by me. 
After examining this tumulus, I had 
several others opened, the rest being all 
of a lesser size; but found only calcined 
human bones, ashes, and pieces of decayed 
iron of various shapes. Ever since the 
aforesaid battle, it is by tradition to this 
day said, that the Danes were permitted 
to encamp here till they had buried 
their dead, and their ships at Riccal 
should be ready for their re-embarking 
for Norway. All of which agrees so 
well with the history of that engage- 
ment and what followed it, that I make 
no doubt of the truth of the fact: more- 
over there is a piece of ground about 
half-a-mile south of these tumuli called 
the King’s Rudding, and there is a way 
near it called Olaf’s Road or Lane, from 
Olaf the son of King Harfager, [Burton 
has been led into this mistake by the 
Chronicles, the name should be Har- 
drada,] who returning to his native 
country, is supposed to have made this 
road to his ships in the river Ouse, lying 
very near their camp.” 


If a doubt could be raised as to 
whether the disembarkation was really 
performed at Riccal, then Riccal’s claim 
would be seriously diminished, but un- 
less that other place can be proved to 
be Fulford, its claim is not in the least 
strengthened by the doubt. If, on the 
contrary, Hovedén’s statement be correct 
(and I have never found it doubted), an 
examination of the statements made by 
contemporary historians positively proves 
that Riccal was the scene of the fight ; 
if not, how are we to account for the 
traditions, &c., and, above all, the account 
given by Snorro, which is an exact de- 
lineation of the ground I refer to. 
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Burton’s statement, I confess, is some- 
what confused and contradictory, but is 
not that the consequence of the one 
principal incident being entirely un- 
known to him ? 

He says, “The head of the younger 
person was laid betwixt his knees, hav- 
ing I presume had his head cut off in 
battle ;” and then he “ makes no doubt” 
that the warrior must have fallen at 
Stamford Bridge, although that place 
is at least thirteen miles from the grave 
in which his bones were found. The 
Norwegian ships never left their first 
anchorage, wherever it might be, until 
they departed with the wreck of the 
Norwegian army ; and it would be rather 
absurd to suppose that the vanquished 
would carry the bodies of their com- 
rades, slain at Stamford Bridge, to 
Riccal or any other place merely for 
the sake of burying them. The only 
conclusion, therefore, that we can come 
to is that they were slain where they 
were buried. And the remarkable cir- 
cumstances attending their place and 
mode of burial, afford good grounds for 
supposing that they fell in battle, and 
therefore the most logical conclusion is 
that the battle took place in the im- 
mediate vicinity of their tombs. 

And unless we can suppose that the 
Saxons ruthlessly slew the vanquished 
and unresisting Norsemen—and imagine 
Harald capable of perpetrating, or even 
sanctioning, that cold-blooded cruelty 
which is always so utterly incompatible 
with the spirit of noble bravery that he 
constantly shewed—we must believe 
that their deaths occurred before the 
battle of Stamford Bridge, for so hope- 
lessly were the Norwegians defeated at 
that battle, that they allowed them- 
selves to be driven to Riccal for re- 
embarkation without attempting to 
make another struggle. 

Skipwith or Riccal Common, and not 
Fulford, must therefore have been the 
place where Edwin and Morcar were 
deteated. 

I am, &e. 
A. E. W. 
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ANGLO-SAXON CHURCHES—STOW, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Mr. Urban, — The very valuable, 
learned, and interesting letter of Mr. 
Atkinson in your number for June is 
deserving of most careful attention, and 
I should not have allowed a single month 
to pass over without answering it, had 
I not been too much occupied in Wind- 
sor Castle to be able to go down into 
Lincolnshire, and I wished to obtain 
more conclusive evidence than my im- 
perfect memory would afford. I fully 
allow the value and the accuracy of 
Mr. Atkinson’s historical researches, and 
as I am quite certain that we both have 
the same object in view, to ascertain the 
real truth of the matter, I have not 
scrupled to apply to him for assistance 
in my investigations, and he has kindly 
supplied me with some excellent pho- 
tographs and very careful drawings, 
which perfectly satisfy my own mind, 
and would, I think, satisfy any of your 
readers if you could afford to lay before 
them a sufficient number of engravings 
of the different parts of this and of 
other examples of ascertained date to 
compare with them. I do not question 
or doubt any one of Mr. Atkinson’s facts, 
all that I question is his application of 
them to the existing building; and I 
propose to follow this part of his letter 
seriatim, adopting his own excellent 
plan of working backwards. 

To begin, then, with the later Norman 
work, the rich and late Norman work of 
the choir. These are evidently not of 
the time of Remigius, but of the time of 
Bishop Alexander, a great builder a.p. 
1123—1147, and rather the later than 
the earlier part of his episcopate; the 
south doorway corresponds closely with 
that bishop’s doorways inserted in the 
early work of Remigius in the west front 
of Lincoln, and with other doorways of 
the same period; the arcades and win- 
dows also agree with other late Norman 
work; the embattled fret-ornament 
which is used round the east windows 
never occurs in early Norman work ; we 
have it in the clear-story of St. Ste. 
phen’s Church at Caen, which belongs 


to the vault inserted about a century 
after the time of the Conquest, and it 
does not occur in any of the early Nor- 
man work at Caen or anywhere else. 
The character of the work is later than 
that of the remains of the church 
of the Austin Canons built by Bishop 
Alexander at Dorchester, Oxfordshire, 
and it agrees much more closely with 
the churches of Iffley, Oxon., Stewk- 
ley, Bucks., and Barton Seagrave, 
Northants., and several others mentioned 
in the Monasticon, and in my new edi- 
tion of Rickman, p. 158,—all built under 
the directions of the Austin Canons of 
Kenilworth in Warwickshire, to which 
they were given between the date of its 
foundation in 1122 and 1160. 

2. “ Reckoning backwards, the next 
part of the Church is the nave, which is 
clearly of different structure from the 
choir ;” and may probably be of the time 
of Remigius, but not earlier: it is of 
later character than the buildings of 
Bishop Gundulph in the crypt and north 
transept-tower of Rochester Cathedral, 
in the lower part of the west front of 
Malling Abbey, which he founded (the 
upper part is fifty years later), and in 
the Norman keep at Malling in which 
he resided (miscalled St. Leonard’s 
tower: see Rickman, p. 114), and in 
the White Tower, London, which was 
the royal palace of William the Con- 
queror and William Rufus, and the 
chapel there was the chapel-royal of that 
period, and therefore likely to be in ad- 
vance ratber than behind other works of 
the same time. 

8. “We come now, still in inverse 
order as to time, to the upper portion of 
the transept walls.” These appear to be 
part of the same work as the nave, and 
are not at all earlier in character than 
Bishop Gundulph’s buildings—rather 
later, and more like the usual work of 
the time of Henry I. than anything 
earlier; and in these some of the late 
Norman work of fifty years later has 
been inserted, and other later altera- 
tions have been made. 
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4. “The remaining portion of the in- 
quiry is, What was the age and cha- 
racter of that structure to which the 
oldest part of the existing transepts 
belong ?” 

It agrees in character with the churches 
which Cnut ordered to be built of stone 
and lime in all the places where his 
father or himself had burnt the [wooden] 
churches which previously existed there, 
and is therefore probably the work of 
Eadnoth and Leofric. Mr. Atkinson 
frankly acknowledges that he has not 
met with any mention of stone before 
that period; I am rather surprised to 
see Mr, Atkinson quoting the Pseudo- 
Ingulphus as an authority for anything, 
after the complete exposure which that 
palpable forgery received at the Worces- 
ter meeting of the Archzological Insti- 
tute by Mr. Riley, whose unanswerable 
paper was printed I think in your pages. 
Many or all of the features used in the 
time of Edward the Confessor were con- 
tinued after the Conquest, such as long- 
and-short work, rubble walls, or ashlar 
with very wide joints of mortar, for 
examples of which I must refer to Rick- 
man, pp. 104—110. At Stow, a window 
in the south transept has early Norman 
jambs with a late Norman arch inserted 
upon them; at the end of the north 
transept an early Norman boss has the 
top cut off to insert a late Norman 
round window. 

Another early Norman window has 
been cut in half longitudinally to in- 
sert an Early English window. The 
mouldings of the tower arches are not 
early Norman, and the masonry is fine- 
jointed, a custom which did not come in 
before the time of Henry I., and was 
first used in England by Roger, Bishop 
of Salisbury at that period, as we learn 
from William of Malmesbury. The 
Romans did not use fine-jointed masonry, 
and although I should think it ab- 
stractedly more probable that the build- 
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ing was of the seventh century, before 
the Roman art of building had quite 
died out, than of any period between 
that and the eleventh, when it was re- 
vived, I can see no marks of Roman 
work at Stow. 

I hope that I have not been guilty of 
any want of courtesy towards Mr. Atkin- 
son, and I am aware that he will pro- 
bably find more antiquaries to agree 
with his views than I shall with mine 
at present; but this I believe to be only 
because sufficient attention has not yet 
been given generally to the peculiar 
characteristics of the eleventh century, 
which are now as familiar to my eyes as 
those of the thirteenth. I cannot allow 
that my opinion on the age of buildings 
is “the result of a preconceived theory.” 
On the contrary, all my prejudices and 
feelings led me the other way, and it 
was not until after many years of care- 
ful study, and after having examined 
all the buildings of ascertained date of 
the eleventh century that I could find, 
either in England or in France, that 
I arrived at the conclusion that the 
common idea of the Norman style having 
been imported into England at the time 
of the Conquest in all its perfection is 
a popular delusion. The real state of 
the building art of that period is best 
seen in the buildings of Bishop Gun- 
dulph, which are historical facts. Only 
let Mr. Atkinson, and those who think 
with him, bear in mind that to ascribe 
Rochester Castle to Gundulph is another 
popular delusion. We are expressly told 
by Gervase, the monk of Canterbury, 
who was living at the time, that it was 
built by Archbishop William Corboil or 
Corboll, a.p. 1122—1138, and it agrees 
perfectly with other buildings of that 
period both in England and in Nor- 
mandy. 

I am, &e. 
J. H. Parker, F.S.A. 

Oxford, July 8, 1863. 
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ORIGIN OF THE BERKELEY FAMILY. 


Mr. Ursay,—Is there anything au- 
thentic to be found anywhere about 
Harding, the father of Robert Fitz- 
harding, founder of Berkeley Castle 
and of the family of Berkeley? The 
local tradition calls him, somewhat lu- 
dicrously, Mayor of Bristol and son of 
the King of Denmark, a description as 
old as Bishop Godwin. (See his Cata- 
logue of the Bishops of Bristol.) This 
is generally accompanied by the ad- 
dition that this Harding had made him- 
self in some way useful to William the 
Conqueror, by fighting at Senlac or 
otherwise. I have seen all this over 
and over again in local books, and heard 
it as often from local mouths. The sin- 
gular incongruity of a Danish Prince 
being either Mayor of Bristol or in 
favour with William the Conqueror does 
not strike the local mind. If you ask 
what King of Denmark is meant, you 
get no answer; it was “the King of 
Denmark,” and that is enough. One 
local authority, Smyth, does venture 
(Lives of the Berkeleys, p. 70) to sug- 
gest that “he was probably the son of 
Harold or Hardicanute,” but this does 
not add much to our knowledge. No 
son of Harold the First or of Harthacnut 
is mentioned in history, and had any 
such existed, he would have had a fair 
chance of being not Mayor of Bristol 
but King of England. Nor need I stop 
to shew that the reigning King of Den- 
mark at the time of the Conquest was 
Svend Estrithson, that he was the kins- 
man and ally of our Harold, and that 
therefore no son of his was likely to be 
in favour with William. Nor among 
the many sons of Svend (see William of 
Malmesbury, lib. iii. c. 261, p. 438, ed. 
Hardy; Saxo Grammaticus, p. 208, ed. 
Sore, 1644) do I find any of the name 
of Harding. 

Unless the Danish origin of Harding 
is confirmed by some authority which 
has escaped me, I would suggest the fol- 
lowing theory as more probable. There 
was a certain Eadnoth, “Stallere” to 


King Harold, who appears to have sub- 
mitted to William and to have been re- 
ceived to favour. He was a large land- 
owner in many counties—that is if all 
the entries in Domesday belong to the 
same Eadnoth (see Ellis, Introduction to 
Domesday, ii. 85)—including those with 
which we are most concerned, Gloucester 
and Somerset. It was in Somersetshire 
too that we find him acting in the only 
recorded exploit of his life, when, in the 
service of the invader, he helped to drive 
back the son of his old master from the 
shores of England. (See Chron. A. 1067 ; 
Flor. Wig. A. 1068; Will. Malms. iii. 
§ 254.) Notwithstanding this service, 
he seems, like other Englishmen, to have 
secured William’s favour only by the 
surrender of a portion of his property, 
as his son, Harding, appears in Domes- 
day as a landowner on a much smaller 
scale, (See Ellis, i. 432, 4; and the new 
Somersetshire Domesday, p. xxvii.) He 
is called one of the King’s Thanes, and 
in one entry he is distinguished as 
“F, Alred,” which marks him clearly 
enough, and identifies him with the 
Harding who is also described by Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury as a son of Eadnoth. 
William, after speaking of Eadnoth and 
his warlike exploits, goes on to call him, 
“pater Herdingi qui adhuc superest, 
magis consuetus linguam in lites acuere, 
quam arma in bello concutere.” A So- 
mersetshire and Gloucestershire land- 
owner, of tastes so unusual in that age, 
would be more likely than the son of 
a Danish King to take to the municipal 
line and to rise to the dignity of Mayor, 
or whatever was the proper title of the 
Chief Magistrate of Bristol in those 
days. 

If, then, there is no distinct evidence 
the other way, I would suggest that in 
this Harding the son of Eadnoth we 
have lighted on the real patriarch of 
the house of Berkeley. If so, we have 
a distinct case of an English family, im- 
portant before the Conquest, preserving 
part of its property amid William’s con- 
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fiscations, rising in the second genera- 
tion after the Conquest to still higher 
honours and possessions, and retaining 
its place in the peerage down to our 
own times. To be sprung in the direct 
male line from Harold’s “ stallere” who 
fought against Harold’s son is not quite 
like being sprung from Hereward or 
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Waltheof; still it is a pedigree which 
it is hardly wise to exchange for a myth- 
ical—and, if real, illegitimate (see Saxo 
u. s.)—descent from a foreign royal 
house. 
Iam, &e. 
Epwakrp A. FREEMAN. 
Somerleaze, Wells, July 16, 1863. 


THE FAMILY OF COCKAYNE. 


Mr. Ursan,—In the register of Ash- 
bourne Church, Derbyshire, is the fol- 
lowing entry :—“ 1608, Oct. 20. Bap. 
Astonius filius Mr. Thomas Cockain.” 
It relates to the baptism of Sir Aston 
Cockain, Cockaine, or Cockayne (the 
name is found thus variously written), 
the son of Thomas Cockayne, a Derby- 
shire squire, at whose country-seat, 
Ashbourne Hall, he was born in 1605: 
he was created a baronet 10th January, 
1641, and died in February, 1683. 

He married Mary, daughter of Sir 
Gilbert Kniveton, Bart. His family 
consisted of one son, who died in his 
father’s lifetime, leaving no issue; and 
two daughters, Mary and Isabella, who 
were co-heiresses: the lineal descent of 
the male representatives of the family 
proceeding from the younger sons of 
Sir Edward Cockayne, Sir Aston’s grand- 
father. 

“Sir Aston was educated in both 
Universities, was entered for form’s sake 
in the Inns of Court, and travelled into 
France, Italy, Germany,” &c. 

He lived the greater part of his time 
at his lordship of Poolley, in the parish of 
Polesworth, Warwickshire, which estate 
came into the family by the marriage of 
his ancestor Edmund Cockayne, of Ash- 
bourne, with Elizabeth, daughter and 
heiress of Sir Richard de Hertzhull. 

“He addicted himself much to books 
and the study of poetry... He published 
four plays, which, with other poems, 
were collected in 1669, in 2 vols. 8vo.; 
now very scarce.” 

He was a learned and clever man, but 
not a great poet. It is to be regretted 
that he did not make use of his learning 
and experience by writing in prose; he 


would then doubtless have handed down 
to posterity much valuable information, 
whereas his poems are more valuable to 
his descendants and to antiquaries, who 
value all things which have belonged to 
great men, than to literati. 

They are not, however, devoid of 
merit. 

“Sir Aston’s name deserves some 
notice from the close intimacy with the 
dramatic poets of his time,” says a 
gazetteer biographer, “and for the in- 
formation furnished in regard to the 
history of the drama, by those com- 
mendatory verses, which make up a 
large proportion of the compositions.” 

Sir Aston, like his forefathers, was 
a Roman Catholic and a Royalist; and 
both these characters were grounds for 
persecution. He sheltered Royalty in 
its reverses, and he suffered for it ; and 
his religion likewise he staunchly and 
honourably adhered to at a time when 
it involved relentless persecution so to 
do. The effects of these persecutions 
and his profuse liberality combined to 
necessitate his selling his estates, which 
he did, reserving to himself an annuity. 
He died in Derby in 1683, and was 
buried at Polesworth. A visitor to Ash- 
bourne will be told that his wife, Lady 
Cockayne, still visits the Hall. Glover, 
in his “ History of Derbyshire,” thus 
speaks of the circumstance of Sir Aston’s 
leaving his patriarchal inheritance: — 

“ Ashbourne Hall was from remote an- 
tiquity the residence of the Cockaynes, 
one of the most eminent Derbyshire 
families. Their continuance here may 
be traced with certainty from the time 
of Henry the Third to that of Charles 
the Second, when Sir Aston Cockayne, 
tine celebrated Poet, who was a con- 
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siderable sufferer for his loyalty to 
Charles the First, gave the finishing 
blow to the ruin of an old and vene- 
rable inheritance, (which began to de- 
cline in the reign of James,) by selling 
this seat and estate to Sir W. Boothby.” 

The family of Cockayne is one of the 
oldest in the country. Their lineage is 
traceable to within a little less than 
a century of the Conquest, as living at 
Ashbourne, and previously, there is 
reason to believe, at Hedingham Castle, 
Essex. They were immensely rich, and 
their influence and position among the 
old aristocracy of England was pre- 
eminent. The history of the knights 
and other scions of this family has been 
the study as much of antiquaries as 
descendants. The Cockayne Chapel in 
Ashbourne Church contains some fine 
monuments to various members of the 
family, which have been well commented 
upon by J. R. Planché, Esq., F.S.A., in 
an article for the British Archzological 
Association. 

Burke, in his “Extinct Peerage,” 
says that— 

“The Cockeyns, Cockeynes, or Cock- 
aynes, were of importance in the county 
of Derby soon after the Conquest, and 
were seated at Ashbourne in that shire, 
where some magnificent monuments of 
that family still remain.” 

The arms of Sir John Cockayne, who 
took part in the battle of Shrewsbury, 
are escutcheoned on the roof of Battle 
Church, near Shrewsbury. This knight 
was the founder of the Cockaynes of 
Cockayne-Hatley, in Bedfordshire, which 
branch became extinct by the death 
of Capt. Cockayne, R.N., in 1746; 
the estates passing into the family of 
the Custs, maternal relatives, who pre- 


fixed the name of Cockayne to that of 
Cust. A junior branch of the Ashbourne 
family were the Cockaynes, Viscounts 
Cullen in the peerage of Ireland, seated 
at Rushton Hall, in Northamptonshire: 
this branch also became, alike in honours 
and ‘name, extinct in 1810. Burke, in 
his “ Extinct Peerage,” gives ample in- 
formation on this point. 

It is a striking instance of the vicissi- 
tudes of families, that this one, so vene- 
rable, should have decayed almost out. 
The latest, almost the only, representa- 
tive in male descent of the senior branch 
was born in Derby in 1800. 

The following is the inscription on 
one of the tombs in the Cockayne 
Chapel in Ashbourne Church :— 

** Here lyeth Sir Thomas Cockaine, 

Made Knight at Turney & Turwyne; 
Who builded here fayre houses Twayne, 
With many profettes that remayne: 
And three fayre parks impaled he, 
For his successors here to be ; 

And did his house and name restore, 
Which others had decayed before ; 
And was a Knight so worshipfull 

So virtuous, wyse and pitifull ; 

His dedes deserve that his good name 
Lyve here in everlasting fame. 


Who had issue three Sonnes and three Daugh- 
ters.” 


The Rev. J. R. Errington, Vicar of 
Ashbourne, a gentleman who has a true 
English appreciation for antiquity, vene-_ 
rates the preservation of all traces of 
the old family at Ashbourne ; the Cock- 
ayne Chapel is to him especially a bright 
gem in his fine old church, and I owe him 
many thanks for his amplitude of kind- 
ness and assistance on a recent visit 
there: mutual was the pleasure of talk- 
ing over Cockayne history.—I am, &c. 

A. E.C. 
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Historical and Misrellaneous Reviews, 
and Literarp Potices, 





God.te His Nature and Work. By 
the Rev. A. R. AsHwetu. (Skeffing- 
ton.)—Mr. Ashwell clearly is a thought- 
ful, earnest, kind-hearted man. His 
sermons, which are written in terse and 
well-chosen, and therefore effective lan- 
guage, are characterised by vigour, force, 
and freshness. The subjects are the 
following: —1. The Omnipresence of 
God a Safeguard against Sin. 2. The 
Glory of God the End of Creation. 3. 
The Love of God the Motive of Re- 
demption. 4. The Vision of God the 
Bliss of the Redeemed. 5. Banishment 
from God the Woe of the Lost. 6. Work 
of the Ascended Saviour. 7. Work of 
the Holy Spirit. 8. The Mystery of 
God a Warning to the ‘Intellectual. 
We rise from the perusal of this little 
volume with the conviction that the 
congregation of Trinity Chapel, Con- 
duit-street, is fortunate in having a 
clergyman capable of delivering such 
able discourses, which are calculated to 
edify the hearers, and equally in their 
present form, readers; being solid with- 
out dryness, deep without obscurity, 
and attractive from the originality of 
mind which produced them. 


Documents relating to the Winkley 
‘amily. Collected by W1nL1aM WI1NK- 
Lry, jun., F.S.A.—This thin volume, 
which is privately printed, contains 
several wills, numerous extracts from 
pirochial registers, and some pedigrees 
relating to the family of Winkley, as 
found settled in the counties of Lan- 
easter and Lincoln chiefly, but also 
from Cambridge, Middlesex, and Nor- 
folk. Its production is due to a desire 
to verify or disprove a tradition, re- 
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lated to the compiler by his great- 
grandfather, that the family “was of 
noble blood, and fled into Lincolnshire 
during some civil or religious commo- 
tion.” The result of Mr. Winkley’s 
inquiries is, that the Winkleys are con- 
nected with the Traffords of Lancashire, 
and that the “commotion” alluded to 
was, most probably, the Pilgrimage of 
Grace. He aims, however, at producing 
a more complete genealogical notice of 
the family, and therefore solicits com- 
munications on the subject, addressed to 
him at Harrow, Middlesex. 


The Border Magazine, No. 1. (Edin- 
burgh: Nimmo.)—One main feature of 
this Magazine appears to be the preser- 
vation of a knowledge of the renowned 
Castles on the Border which are every 
year becoming less and less like what 
they were, and, if not attended to at 
once, will soon be lost to us altogether. 
The opening Number contains the first 
part of a sound historical notice of 
Wark (with an illustration) ; the Hawick 
Cross is satisfactorily treated of, and 
a paper on Ednam, which is evidently 
the result of considerable research, af- 
fords several new facts for the biogra- 
pher of the author of “The Seasons.” 
The Magazine, however, has a very 
varied scope, and addresses itself to al- 
most every class of readers. Beside 
the above, Notes on Border Birds, St. 
Cuthbert’s Beads, Gleanings from the 
Past, a report of the Meeting of the 
Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, Calen- 
dar of Horticulture, Agricultural Re- 
port, a paper on Botany, and some 
light Tales, make up a very creditable 
Number, and fairly entitle the pro- 
jectors to encouragement. 


Ff 
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Monthly Entelligence. 





Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


PARLIAMENT was prorogued on the 28th of July, after a session that 
has not been marked by any very important enactments. Much dis- 
cussion has taken place, particularly on the affairs of Poland and of 
America, but the result has been, that matters have been left to take 
their own course in both cases, so far as Parliament is concerned. The 
British, French, and Austrian Governments, however, have made cer- 
tain propositions to that of Russia, with the view of bringing the insur- 
rection in Poland to a close, but their efforts have been coldly responded 
to; indeed, the reply to the French Government was couched in terms 
that are looked on as personally offensive to the Emperor Napoleon, 
and apprehensions have been expressed that war might result ; parti- 
cularly as the capture of the city of Mexico in June last promises to 
release a large French force from service in that quarter. The Poles in 
the meantime keep up the struggle, although almost invariably defeated 
in any contest that they venture on; and their so-termed National 
Government meets with an obedience to its decrees, which all the force 
of Russia appears inadequate to procure for its own. 

In America, the success that has Jong attended the Confederates 
seems to have deserted them. General Lee, in the latter part of June, 
passed the Potomac, -and advanced a considerable distance into the 
Federal state of Pennsylvania, but on the Ist of July a battle com- 
menced at Gettysburg, and continued for the two following days, with 
great slaughter on both sides. In the end Lee retired towards the 
Potomac, laden with plunder it is said, and too strong to be attacked 
by General Meade, the new Federal commander, but not strong enough, 
apparently, to capture Washington or Baltimore, which he was supposed 
to aim at when he crossed the river. On the Mississippi, both Vicks- 
burg and Port Hudson are said to have surrendered from want of 
supplies, which has caused great exultation in the North, and also 
a revival of the offensive tone of the New York press towards England 
and France. But the success obtained seems to be more than balanced 
by the desperate opposition offered in New York and elsewhere to the 
enforcement of the conscription, without which it appears that the war 
cannot be carried on. From this cause sanguinary riots have occurred 
in New York, where for two or three days the city was in the hands 
of the populace. The conscription offices were burnt, many of the 
armed police killed, a Colonel O’Brien hanged from a lamp-post, and 
his corpse dragged about the streets; but the chief rage of the populace 
was vented on the unfortunate negroes, who were hunted down where- 
ever they were found, and from 100 to 150 of them are said to have 
been massacred with every circumstance of the most revolting cruelty. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





EccLEsiAstTicaL. 

The Rev. Joseph William Blakesley, B.D., 
to be a Canon of the Cathedral and Metro- 
political Church of Christ, Canterbury, void by 
the death of the Rev. John Russell, D.D. 


CrviL, NAVAL, AND MILITARY. 

June 19. The Right Hon. Thomas George, 
Earl of Lichfield, to be Lord-Lieutenant of the 
county of Stafford. 

The dignity of an Earl of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland granted 
to Edward Adolphus, Duke of Somerset, K.G., 
and the heirs male of his body lawfully be- 
gotten, by the name, style, and title of Earl 
St. Maur, of Berry Pomeroy, in the county 
of Devon. 

June 23. Mr. Michael Robert Westropp, 
barrister-at-law, to be a Judge of the High 
Court at Bombay. 

George Loch, esq., of the Middle Temple, to 
be one of H.M.’s Counsel learned in the Law. 

John Bell Lowry, esq., to be a member 
of the Legislative Council of the Island of 
Antigua. 

Arthur Gore Lloyd, gent., of the Duchy of 
Cornwall Office, Buckingham Gate, Middlesex, 
to act as Attorney and Solicitor in the affairs 
of the Duchy of Cornwall. 

June 26. Sir Wm. Dunbar, bart., of Moch- 
rum, in the county of Wigtown, to be the 
Keeper of the Great Seal in Scotland of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, as Prince and Steward of 
Scotland. 

Sir Charles Henry Darling, K.C.B. (now 
Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief in and 
over the Island of Jamaica and the territories 
depending thereon), to be Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief in and over the Colony of 
Victoria. 

June 30. 99th Regt. of Foot.—Major-Gen. 
John Napper Jackson, from the 3rd West 
India Regt., to be Col., vice Gen. Sir John 
Hanbury, K.C.B., deceased. 

3rd West India Regt.—Major-Gen. Maurice 
Barlow to be Col., vice Major-Gen. John 
Napper Jackson, transferred to the Coloneley 
of the 99th Regt. 

July 3. Harry Thomas Alfred Rainals, esq., 
now British Vice-Consul at Copenhagen, to be 
H.M.’s Consul at the Island of St. Croix. 

M. Louis Goldmann approved of as Consul 
at Capetown for H.M. the King of Denmark. 

M. de Roubaix approved of as Consul-Gen., 


and M. Louis Goldmann as Second Cousul, at 
the Cape of Good Hope for His Imperial Majesty 
the Sultan. 

July 7, The Hon. Adelaide Cavendish to 
be one of H.M.’s Maids of Honour in Ordinary, 
in the room of the Hon. Victoria Alexandrina 
Stuart-Wortley, resigned. 

Amedée de Brossard, esq., to be Colonial 
Secretary for the Island of Montserrat. 

Jas. Clement Choppin, esq., to be Attorney- 
General for the island of St. Vincent. 

Mr. Oliver John Williams approved of as 
Consul at Harwich for H.M. the King of 
Hanover. 

Don Francisco Yebra de San Juan approved 
of as Consul at Cardiff for H.M. the Queen of 
Spain. 

July 14. Lieut.-Col. Robert Lyon Playfair, 
of the Royal Madras Artillery, to be H.M.’s 
Consul at Zanzibar. 

Lieut.-Col. Herbert Frederick Disbrowe, of 
the Bombay Staff Corps, to be H.M.’s Consul 
at Muscat. 

Lieut.-Col. William McCall, unattached, to 
be Clerk of the Cheque of H.M.’s Honourable 
Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, vice Cargill, re- 
tired. 

July 17. Mr. A. J. Levy approved of as 
Consul at Belize for H.M. the King of Sweden 
and Norway. 

July 21. William Bowyer Smijth, esq., now 
Attaché to H.M.’s Embassy at Paris, to be 
a Third Secretary in H.M.’s diplomatic service. 

Horatio James Huggins, esq., to be Queen’s 
Advocate for the colony of Sierra Leone. 

Mr, Elias Perkins approved of as Consul at 
Kingston, Jamaica, for the United States of 
America. 

Mr. Leybourne Watson approved of as Consul 
at Leith for H.R.H. the Grand Duke of Olden- 
burg. 

Don Mariano de la Roca approved of as 
Consul at Newcastle for H.M. the Queen of 
Spain. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 

July 3. Borough of Lisburn.—Edw. Wing- 
field Verner, esq., in the room of John Doherty 
Barbour, esq., whose election for the said 
borough has been declared void. 

Town of Berwick-upon-Tweed. — William 
Walter Cargill, esq., in the room of Charles 
Wm. Gordon, esq., deceased. 





BIRTHS. 


May 15. At Simla, the wife of J. W. Mac- 
nabb, esq., B.C.S., a son and heir. 

May 22. At Fourah Bay (at the residence of 
his father, the Right Rev. Dr. Beckles, Bishop 
of Sierra Leone), the wife of Edward Hyndman 
Beckles, esq., a son. 

May 27. AtSt. George’s, Bermuda, the wife 
of Col. Munro, C.B., 39th Regt., Commandant, 
a son. 

May 28. At Poona, Bombay, the Baroness 
de Hochepied Larpent, a dau. 

At Mount Aboo, the wife of Capt. Mossom 
Boyd, H.M.’s llth Regt. Bombay N.I., a son. 

At Dugshai, Punjaub, the wife of Capt. 
Cockburn, 42nd Royal Highlanders, a son. 

At Kirkee, Bombay, the wife of Capt. T. N. 
Holberton, Royal Bombay Artillery, a dau. 

June6. At Calcutta, the wife of Arthur F. 
Millett, esq., H.M.’s B.C.S., a dau. 

June7. At Aldershot, the wife of Dr. Lan- 
celot Armstrong, 13th Hussars, a son. 

June 8. At St. Leonarid’s-on-Sea, the wife 
of Capt. H. Tayler, H.M.’s St. Helena Regi- 
ment, a son. 

June 9. At Cottrell, Glamorganshire, the 
wife of Major George Browne, 88th Connaught 
Rangers, a son. 

June 10. 


At the Parsonage, Great Yar- 
mouth, the wife of the Rev. H. R. Nevill, 
a son. 

At Rushall, Wilts., the wife of John Hay- 
ward, esq., a dau. 


June ll. At Coonoor, Neilgherries, the wife 
of W. S. Whiteside, esq., H.M.’s Madras C.S., 
a son. 

June 12. At Leigh Parsonage, Sherborne, 
Dorset, the wife of the Rev. George Thompson, 
a dau. 

At Malta, the wife of Capt. Farmer, R.A., 
a son. : 

At Baraitch, Oude, the wife of Geo. Elphin- 
stone Erskine, esq., Assistant-Commissioner 
for Oude, a son. 

June 13. At San José, Costa Rica, the wife 
of Allan Wallis, esq., H.B.M.’s Consul, a son. 

June 14. At Headington Quarry, Oxford, 
the wife of the Rev. Samuel W. Mangin, a son. 

At the Rectory, Sopworth, Wilts., the wife 
of the Rev. Joseph Buckley, a son. 

June 15. At Westbourne-park Villas (the 
residence of her father), the wife of the Rev. 
W. H. Woodman, a dau. 

At Castle-house, Lymington, Hants., the 
wife of Thos. Matthew Gisborne, esq., a son. 

At Eggington Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
R. Mosley, a son. 

June 16. At Chingford Rectory, Essex, the 
wife of the Rev. F. J. Aldrich-Blake, a son. 

At Hope Parsonage, near Leominster, the 
wife of the Rev. Juhn W. Grane, a son. 


At Weston-super-Mare, the wife of Capt. 
W. H. Beynon, Bombay Staff Corps, a dau. 

At Pudlicote-house, Oxon., the wife of Wm. 
La Terriere, esq., a son. 

June 17. In Wimpole-st., the wife of the 
Rev. Newton J. Spicer, Rector of Byfleet, 
Surrey, a dau. 

At Loughton Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
J. W. Maitland, a dau. 

At Frating, the wife of the Rev. J. Milner, 
a son. 

At St. George’s Parsonage, Wolverton, 
Bucks., the wife of the Rev. Fras. W. Harnett, 
a dau. 

June 18. At Harkstead Rectory, Ipswich, 
the wife of the Rev. Herbert Bree, a dau. 

At Fermoy, the wife of Major E. Raleigh 
Chichester, 19th Depot Batt., a son. 

In Kensington-gardens-sq., Bayswater, the 
wife of the Rev. Henry Fry, D.D., a dau. 

June 19. In Eaton-sq., the wife of Gerald 
Seymour FitzGerald, esq., a dau. 

At Woodford Rectory, Thrapston, the wife 
of the Rev. C. Smyth, a dau. 

At Devonport, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Gordon, 
75th Regt., a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Westbury-on-Severn, Glou- 
cestershire, the wife of the Rev. C. J. Jones, 
M.A., a dau. 

At the Rectory, Clapham, the wife of the 
Rev. Wentworth Bowyer, a dau. 

At Botesdale, the wife of Arthur Pearse, 
M.D., a son, 

At Edinburgh, the wife of the Rev. William 
Jocelyn Shafto Orde, a dau. 

June 20. At Drumreaske-house, near Mo- 
naghan, the wife of William de Vismes Kane, 
esq., J.P., a dau. 

The wife of John T. Lowe, esq., H.M.’s Vice- 
Consul at Civita Vecchia, Roman States, a son. 

At Knoddishall-hall, Suffolk, Mrs. Edward 
Henry Girling, a son. 

June 21, At South Lambeth, the wife of 
Capt. Kerrich, 28th Regt. (Cameronians), a son. 

At Plas Llanerch-y-Mor, Flintshire, the wife 
of Adam Eyton, esq., a son. 

At Woburn Sands, Beds., the wife of Salus- 
bury G. Payne, esq., a dau. 

At South Stoke, Oxon., the wife of the Rev. 
Richard Ibbetson Porter, M.A., a son. 

At Bingham, the wife of the Rev. Alfred 
Pavey, a son. 

June 22. At Speen-hill, Newbury, the wife 
of Capt. Bourchier, a son. 

At Newcastle, the wife of Capt. Gustavus W. 
Coulson, R.N., a dau, 

At Cowley-grove, Uxbridge, the wife of Capt. 
G. B, Heastey, R.M.L.L., a son. 

At Loddington, Northants., the wife of Capt. 
T. Wetherall, late 6th Dragoons, a son. 
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At Christ Church Parsonage, St. Andrew- 
the-Less, Cambridge, the wife of the Rev. Geo. 
W. Weldon, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. H. Hathorn Wood, of 
Hazlemere. Bucks., a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of Capt. J. N. Maclean, 
7th Madras Light Cavalry, a son. 

At Plymouth, the wife of Capt. Pilkington 
Jackson, R.A., a son. 

June 23. At Shorncliffe, the wife of Major 
Spier Hughes, 84th Regt., a dau. 

At Crewe-green Parsonage, the wife of the 
Rev. John Ellerton, a dau. 

At Towermore, Fermoy, co. Cork, the wife 
of Capt. Hayes, a dau. 

At Northampton, the wife of the Rev. W. H. 
F. Robson, a dau. 

At Phillimore-gardens, Kensington, the wife 
of Francis Barrow, esq., barrister-at-law, a son. 

At Bevois-hill-house, Southampton, the wife 
of Capt. R. P. O’Shea, a son. 

At Belle Vue Villa, Bathwick-hill, the wife 
of the Rev. Horatio L. Nicholson, a son. 

June 24. At Portsmouth, the wife of Capt. 
J. Breton, Town-Major of Portsmouth, a dau. 

At Southwell, Notts., the wife of the Rev. 
William Sherlock, of Sherlock’s-town, co. 
Kildare, a dau. 

In Kensington-pk., the wife of Lieut. J. G. 
Malcolmson, V.C., H.M.’s 8rd B.L.C., a son. 

At Malta, the wife of the Rev. Thomas Ashe, 
Chaplain H.M.S. ‘* Pheebe,”’ a dau. 

At Pickhill Vicarage, Yorkshire, the wife of 
the Rev. Jackson Mason, a dau. 

At Shinfield-grove, Reading, the wife of the 
Rev. George Hulme, a dau. 

At Bebington-hall, Cheshire, the wife of 
the Rev. Herbert Harvey, Incumbent of 
Betley, Staffordshire, a son. 

June 25, At Perth, the wife of Major-Gen. 
Hugh Troup, a dau. 

At Hunton, Kent, the wife of Maj. McMahon, 
late 14th Light Dragoons, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Chippenham, Wilts., the 
wife of the Rev. John Rich, a dau. 

At Park-house, Southall, the wife of Capt. 
W. E. Cahill, a son. 

At the Rectory, Dorchester, Dorset, the wife 
of the Rev. James Fisher, a son. 

June 26. In Gloucester-st., Portman-sq., the 
wife of the Rev. G. Crespigny La Motte, Rector 
of Denton, Kent, a dau. 

At Grantchester, near Cambridge, the wife 
of the Rev. Hesketh Hanson, B.A., a dau. 

At Camden-hill, Staplehurst, the wife of the 
Rev. Pierce Butler, a son. 

At Bayswater, the wife of the Rev. Frederick 
A. Stapley, a son. 

At Cranham Rectory, Essex, the wife of the 
Rey. Charles Rew, a dau. 

June 27. At Edwinsford, Carmarthenshire, 
Lady Williams Drummond, a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of the Rev. W. J. 
Bolton, a son. 

At Aldershot, the wife of Capt. W. M. Dun- 
bar, 24th Regt., a son. 

At Easterlani-house, Wellington, Somerset, 
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the wife of the Rev. John Bellett Shattock, 
a son. 

At Gateshead, the wife of W. H. D. Long- 
staffe, esq., a son. 

June 28. In Norfolk-sq., Hyde-pk., the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Hon. Charles Powys, a son. 

At Govan, near Glasgow, the wife of A. J. 
Symington, esq., F.R.S.N.A., a son. 

In Clifton-pl., the wife of J. A. Froude, esq., 
a son. 

At Hazelbeech Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
H. R. Rokeby, a son. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Parkyns Dodson, a son. 

June 29, At Nairn, N.B., the wife of Henry 
Rose, esq., H.M.’s B.C.S., a son. 

The wife of the Rev. C. E. Bowden, M.A., 
of Hayle, Cornwall, a son. 

The wife of Robert Hargreaves, esq., of 
Knightley-grange, Staffordshire, a dau. 

At Ovingham Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
George R. Bigge, a son. 

June 30, At the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, the wife of Major Bowlby, 64th 
Regt., a son. 

At Bourne-end, Hemel Hempstead, Herts., 
the wife of the Rev. William Horne, a dau. 

At Guernsey, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Andrew 
Fraser, retired list, H.M.’s Madras Army, 
a dau. 

At Ashbourne Vicarage, Derbyshire, the wife 
of the Rev. J. R. Errington, M.A., a son. 

In Wilton-terr., the wife of Capt. Peyton, 
18th Hussars, a son. 

At Plumstead, the wife of Capt. Maitland 
Sabine Pasley, R.A., ason. 

July 1. At Dummer-house, Hants., the wife 
of the Rev. James A. Williams, a son. 

In Green-st., Grosvenor-sq., the wife of 
R. T. Lowndes Norton, Capt. 2nd Life Guards, 
a son. 

At Rickinghall, Suffolk, the wife of the Rev. 
R. H. Gibson, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. P. B. Drabble, of Brent- 
ford, a son. 

At Farnham, Surrey, the wife of the Rev. 
W. T. Jones, a dau. 

At White Roding Rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. Charles Maryon Wilson, a dau. 

July 2. At Milford, Hampshire, the wife of 
the Rev. William H. Castleman, a dau. 

July 3. In Walton-pl., S.W., the wife of the 
Rev. J. Rice Byrne, a son. 

At Bayswater, the wife of Capt. J. E. B. 
Parsons, Bengal Staff Corps, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Sutton Courtney, Berks., 
the wife of the Rev. Howard Rice, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Ebrington, the wife of the 
Rev. W. E. Hadow, a dau. 

July 4. At Edinburgh, the wife of the Rev. 
Daniel Fox Sandford, a dau. 

At. Cambridge, the wife of Capt. Leeson, 
Adjt. Cambridge University Volunteers, a dau. 

At Grove-lodge, Hammersmith, the wife of 
the Rev. J. Galloway Cowan, a dau. 

At Appleby-hall, Lincolnshire, the wife of 
Rowland Winn, esq., a son. 
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At Finedon, Northamptonshire, the wife of 
the Rev. G. W. Paul, a dau. 

July 5. In Portland-pl., the Lady Cecilia 
Bingham, a son. 

At St. Bees, the wife of the Rev. John Small- 
peice, a son. 

At Maidstone, the wife of Major C. W. Ban- 
nister, a son. 

At Grove-house, Highgate, the wife of the 
Rey. Arthur F. H. Scholefield, a dau. 

At Burgh Castle, Great Yarmouth, the wife 
of William James McGrigor Dawn, esq., a son. 

At Kensington, the wife of the Rev. John 
Gaitskell, a dau. 

July 6. At Cliftonville, the wife of the Rev. 
James Richard Rumsey, a dau. 

At Ramsgate, the wife of the Rev. Henry 
Philip Dodd, a son. 

July7. At Glen Tighe, Castle Townsend, 
Ireland, the wife of S. P. Townsend, Comm. 
R.N., a son. 

At Sidlow Parsonage, Surrey, the wife of the 
Rev. W. Lees, a dau, 

At Longnor, Shropshire, the wife of the Rev. 
Lionel Corbett, a dau. 

At Deal, the wife of Capt. J. Horndon Parry, 
R.M.L.L., a son. 

At Bradford, near Taunton, the wife of the 
Rev. T. C. Tanner, a son. 

At Knipton Rectory, the Hon. Mrs. A. Camp- 
bell, a son. 

At Berry Pomeroy Vicarage, Devon, the 
wife of the Rev. A. J. Everett, a dau. 

At Colchester, the wife of the Rev. Frederick 
E. Tyrwhitt Drake, Rector of Little Wig- 
borough, Essex, a son. 

July 8. In Berkeley-sq., the Lady Skelmers- 
dale, a dau. - 

At Whittlesford, Cambridgeshire, the Lady 
W. Godolphin Osborne, a dau. 

In Porchester-terr., the wife of the Rev. 
George Hill, a son. 

At Ulverston, the wife of Myles Kennedy, 
€sq., @ son. 

At Mitton Parsonage, Stourport, the wife of 
the Rev. Benjamin Gibbons, a dau. 

Tn Curzon-street, Mayfair, Mrs. F. Dimsdale, 
a son. 

At Arlington-house, Tunbridge Wells, the 
wife of the Rev. Charles W. Cass, a dau. 

At Dover, the wife of Ernest M. Lloyd, esq., 
B.E., a dau. 

At the Vicarage-house, the wife of the Rev. 
Richard Marsh White, M.A., Vicar of Aveley, 
Essex, a son. 

At the Rock Rectory, Worcestershire, the 
wife of the Rev. Alfred James, a son. 

The wife of Capt. Purcell Williams, Peistre- 
manor, Denbigh, a dau. 

At St.James’s Parsonage, Gloucester, the 
wife of the Rev. J. Emeris, a son. 

July 9. At Stoke, Devonport, the wife of 
Capt. Joseph Edye, R.\., a son. 

At Folkestone, the wife of Lieut.-Colonel 
Crespigny, a son. 

At the College, Doctors’ Commons, the wife 
of Thos. Spinks, D.C.L., a son. 
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At Sheldon, Warwickshire, the wife of the 
Rev. B. Jones-Bateman, a dau. 

At Cuckfield, Sussex, the wife of Thomas 
Aislabie Vigne, esq., a son. 

At Meldon Rectory, Northumberland, the 
wife of the Rev. John Pedder, a dau. 

At Southsea, the wife of Capt. E. Gladstone, 
Royal Marine Artillery, a dau. 

July 10. At Dallington Vicarage, Northamp- 
tonshire, the wife of the Rev. Christopher 
Cookson, a son. 

At Corfu, the wife of Major De Vere, R.E., 
a dau. 

At Hardingham, Norfolk, the wife of Henry 
W. Edwards, esq., a son. 

At Colton Rectory, the wife of the Rev. A. 
Seaton, a dau. 

At Harrington Rectory, Cumberland, the 
wife of the Rev. Alfred F. Curwen, a son. 

At Windermere, the wife of the Rev. T. J. 
Cooper, M.A., a son. 

July 11, At Fountain-hall, near Aberdeen, 
the wife of the Rev. Frederick George Lee, 
F.S.A., a son. 

At Hawksworth Rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. W. W. Herringham, a son. 

At Toddington, Gloucestershire, the wife of 
the Rev. W. D. Stanton, a dau. 

In Westbourne-terr., the wife of Henry F. 
Beaumont, esq., of Whitley Beaumont, a dau. 

At Boston, Lincolnshire, the wife of the Rev. 
Geo. Beatson Blenkin, Vicar of Boston, a dau. 

July 12. In Upper Grosvenor-st., the Lady 
Julia Wombwell, a dau. 

At Hawkley Parsonage, the wife of the Rev. 
H. T. Barff, a son. 

At Cambridge, the wife of the Rev. Henry J. 
Martin, M.A., a dau. 

At Westcott Barton Manor, Oxon., the wife 
of the Rev. Jenner Marshall, a son. 

In Radnor-pl., Hyde-pk., the wife of Capt. 
Henry C. Morgan, a dau. 

At Plymstock Parsonage, the wife of the 
Rev. Thomas Coulthard, a dau. 

At Stoke, Devonport, the wife of Geo. H. 
Mansell, esq., Lieut. R.N., a son. 

In Albyn-pl., Edinburgh, the wife of Colonel 
Fordyce Buchan, a dau. 

July 13. In Lowndes-st., the Lady Polti- 
more, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Hannington, Wilts., the 
wife of the Rev. J. B. Smeaton, a son. 

July 14. At Buckland, Leominster, the wife 
of Capt. E. N. Heygate, R.E., a son. 

In Gloucester-crese., Hyde-pk., the wife of 
Capt. H. Fraser, Madras Staff Corps, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. C. R. Holmes, All Souls’, 
Halifax, Yorksbire, a son. 

July 15. In Woburn-sq., the wife of the Rev. 
Wm. Walter Kirby, Rector of St. Dunstan-in- 
the-East, a son. 

At West Wycombe, the wife of the Rev. 
Edward King, a son. 

July 16. In Eccleston-sq., the Hon. Mrs. 
Frederic Hobart, a dau. 

At Torquay, the wife of Capt. John H. Cave, 
R.N., a dau. 
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At Abingdon, the wife of the Rev. J. S. Side- 
botham, City Lecturer at Oxford, a son. 

In Wilton-pl., Dublin, Mrs. Maziere John 
Brady, a son. 

At the Schools, Shrewsbury, the wife of the 
Rev. John Rigg, a son. 

July 17. In Eaton-pl., Lady Cairns, a son. 

At Drapers’ College, Tottenham, Middlesex, 
the wife of the Rev. W. H. Richmond, a son. 

At St. Peter’s, Southampton, the wife of the 
Rev. Matthew Powley, British Chaplain at 
Malaga, a son. 

July 18. In Eaton-sq., Lady Scott, a dau. 

At Glasgow, the wife of Lieut.-Col. John 
Bayly, R.E., a son. 

At Brompton, Kent, the wife of T. E. F. 
Seabrook, M.D., a son. 

At West Dean Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
G. G, P. Glossop, a dau, 
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At Leckie, Stirlingshire, the wife of Major 
Moir, a son and heir. 

At Ash-lodge, Surrey, the wife of Major 
Renny, 3rd Regt., a dau. 

July 19. In Bryanston-sq., the Lady Amelius 
Wentworth Beauclerk, a dau. 

At the Camp, Aldershot, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Wilbraham Lennox, R.E., a dau. 

At Bridlington Quay, Yorkshire, the wife of 
Comm. Douglas Herbert, R.N., a dau. 

July 20. At Felixstowe, the Lady Robert 
Montagu, a dau., prematurely. 

At Norwich, the wife of the Rev. Frederick 
Meyrick, a dau. 

At Woodend, Auchterarder, Perthshire, 
N.B., the wife of James Morison, esq., Capt. 
Royal Aberdeenshire Highlanders, a son. 

At the Wilderness, Plymouth, Mrs. Octavius 
Phillpotts, a son. 
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April 21. At Barrackpore, Calcutta, W. F. 
MacTier, esq., M.D., to Adeline Anne, dau. of 
H. V. Bayley, esq., B.C.S. 

May7. At the Neilgherry-hills, Capt. Edw. 
Gardiner, H.M.’s 105th Regt., second son of 
the late Henry Gardiner, esq., Madras Civil 
Service, to Antonie Matilda, youngest dau. of 
Major von Schraishnon, Wurtemburg Army. 

May 19. At Calcutta, William Geo. Cubitt, 
esq., V.C., of H.M.’s Bengal Army, only son 
of the late Major Cubitt, of Catfield, Norfolk, 
Deputy Military Secretary to the Government 
of India, to Charlotte, youngest dau. of James 
Hills, esq., of Calcutta. 

June 9. Edward Whitty, esq., Ballyoliver, 
co. Carlow, second son of the late Rev. John 
Whitty, Prebendary of Killenelick, and nephew 
of the late Major-Gen. Whitty, R.A., to Nicho- 
line Frances, eldest dau. of M. J. MacCormack, 
M.D., 18th Bedfordshire Light Infantry. 

At Wellingborough, Charles Thorold, esq., of 
Werreanda, South Australia, third son of the 
late Rev. Chas. Thorold, Rector of Ludborough, 
Lincolnshire, to Lucy, younger dau. of Joseph 
Pendered, esq., of Wellingborough. 

At Barbourne, near Worcester, John Brace 
Vevers, esq., of Yarkhill Court, Herefordshire, 
to Mary Ann, eldest dau. of the late William 
Stallard, esq., of the Blanquettes, Claines, 
Worcestershire. 

At Lee, Kent, Molyneux, youngest son of 
John Goldingham, esq., of Cross Deep Hall, 
Twickenham, late of the Madras Civil Service, 
to Maria Louisa, eldest dau. of Col. J. T. 
Smith, of Lee, late of the Madras Engineers. 

At All Saints’, Westbourne-grove, Frederick 
Edwards, esq., jun., of Great Marlborough-st., 
to Louisa Maria, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
James Thomas Holloway, D.D. 

June 10. At 63, Dawson-st., Dublin, Major 
Frederick C. Elton, V.C., 21st Fusiliers, son 


of the Rev. W. T. Elton, Rector of White 
Staunton, Somerset, to Maria, dau. of R. 
Fleetwood Rynd, esq., of Ryndville, co. Meath. 

At Dawlish, Devon, Groome Olliver, esq., 
5th (the Royal Irish) Lancers, only son of 
Stephen Didlesfold Olliver, esq., of Hampton- 
house, Littlehampton, Sussex, to Alice Sophia, 
youngest dau. of Henry Lake Hirtzel, esq., of 
Dawlish. 

At Preston Deanery, Northamptonshire, the 
Rev. John Henry Brookes, Rector of Steeple 
Aston, Oxfordshire, to Charlotte, second dau. 
of the late Langham Christie, esq., of Preston 
Deanery. 

June 11. At Searborough, Charles John, 
youngest son of John Mott, esq., of the Close, 
Lichfield, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. John Cheap, Rector of Wimpole, Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

At Hinton-Charterhouse, Somerset, W. R. 
Farmar, esq., Major, R.M. College, Sandhurst, 
to Ellenor Louisa, eldest dau. of the Rev. W. 
L. Girardot, Incumbent of the parish. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, Bennet Charles 
Stephenson Clarke, esq., to Sophia Elizabeth 
Lawrence, eldest dau. of the Rev. Henry King 
Collinson, Vicar of Stannington, Northumber- 
land. 

At the Cathedral, St. John’s, Antigua, Adam 
Nicholson, esq., M.D., to Anna Mary, youngest 
dau. of the late Barnewall Jackson, esq., of 
St. Vincent, and niece of Sir William Snagg, 
Chief Justice of Antigua. 

Junel3. AtSt.Mark’s, Regent’s-pk., Richard 
Garnett, esq., of the British Museum, eldest 
son of the late Rev. Richard Garnett, also of 
the Museum, to Olivia Narney, only dau. of 
Edward Singleton, esq., co. Clare, 

At All Saints’, Margaret-st., Christian Chas. 
Augustus Gooch, Attaché to the Legation of 
H.M., the King of Denmark, son of Lieut.-Col. 
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Gooch, R.A., to Harriette, widow of Stephen 
Towgood, esq., and dau. of the Rev. A. Smith, 
of Old-park, Wilts. 

June 16, At Rugby, the Rev. Offley H. 
Cary, Head Master of the Boteler School, War- 
rington, to Margaret Harriett, second dau. of 
the Rev. John Moultrie, Rector of Rugby. 

At St. Marylebone, the Rev. Roger Burrow, 
Curate of Hexton, to Isabella, fourth dau. of 
the Rev. George Evezard, Incumbent of St. 
James’s Chapel, St. Marylebone. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., T. E. P. Le- 
froy, esq., of Upper Eccleston-pl., Eccleston- 
8q., to Elizabeth, widow of George Schonswar, 
esq., of Keynsham-pl., Cheltenham, and 
youngest dau. of the late Hall Overend, esq., 
of Bolsover, Yorkshire. 

At Bishopsbourne, near Canterbury, the 
Rev. John Wisken, M.A., Head Master of the 
Grammar School at Newport, Essex, and late 
Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge, to Cathe- 
rine, second dau. of the late Frederic Hunter, 
esq., surgeon, Wye, Kent. 

June l7. At St. Mary’s, Birkenhead, Albert 
W. Foord, esq., Lieut. 14th Regiment M.N.L,, 
youngest son of the late Lieut.-Col. H. 8. 
Foord, Madras Artillery, to Maria, youngest 
dau. of E. G. Willoughby, esq., Birkenhead. 

June 18. At Holy Trinity Church, Bromp- 
ton, Major Herbert Vaughan Mundell, late of 
H.M.’s 96th Regt., to Mary Jane, only dau. 
of John Walter Pugh, esq., of Berkeley-sq. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Frederick Free- 
man Thomas, esq., of Ratton, Sussex, to Mabel, 
third dau. of the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Brand. 

At Charlton Kings, Cheltenham, George A. 
Graham, esq., Capt. 107th Regt., son of the 
late Col. Charles Graham, C.B., Bengal Ar- 
tillery, to Lydia Caroline, youngest dau. of 
the late Thomas Smalley Potter, esq., of East 
Court, Chariton Kings. 

At Cheltenham, J. C. Corbyn, esq., H.M.’s 
Bengal Medical Service, second son of the late 
Frederick Corbyn, esq., Superintending Sur- 
geon, Lahore Division, to Minnie, second dau. 
of the late Lieut.-Gen. Tickell, C.B., Bengal 
Engineers. 

At Glanmire, Morley Headlam, esq., of 
Wharlton, Durham, to Louisa Kate, only dau. 
of the late James Caulfield Beamish, esq. 

June 20. At St.Mary’s, Brompton, Alex- 
ander Gordon, youngest son of the Rev. Edw. 
Breton, Rector of Charmouth, Dorset, to Flo- 
rence Barbara, youngest dau. of Sir F. Slade, 
bart., Q.C., of Maunsel Grange, near Bridge- 
water, Somerset, and Onslow-sq., London. 

At Sidlow-bridge Church, Surrey, William 
Henry Dean, esq., of the Grove, Stratford, 
Essex, to Clementina Orly, second dau. of the 
Rev. John Sloper, of West Woodhay House, 
Berks, 

June 22. At St. Matthias’, Richmond, Surrey, 
the Rev. Lewis Hensley, Vicar of Hitchin, 
Herts., to Gertrude Hull, dau. of Hull Terrell, 
esq., Richmond. 

June 23. At Tralee, co. Kerry, the Rev. 
Arundel Hill, A.M., Incumbent of Fermoy, co. 
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Cork, to Mary Harriett, youngest surviving 
dau. of the late James Aaron Roy, Capt. 71st 
Highland Light Infantry, and Barrack-master 
of Tralee. 

At Christ Church, Clifton, the Rev. Edward 
Williams, second son of the late Evan Morgan 
Williams, esq., of Llantwitt Major, to Mari- 
anne, eldest dau. of the late Philemon Mangell 
Williams, esq., of South Brent. 

At Lea, Lincolnshire, Ernest Roland Wilber- 
force, second son of the Lord Bishop of Oxford, 
to Frances Mary, youngest dau. of Sir Charles 
H. J. Anderson, bart., of Lea-hall. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, James Robert 
Walker, esq., M.P. for Beverley, eldest son of 
James Walker, esq., of Beverley, and Sand 
Hutton, Yorkshire, to Louisa Heron, dau. of 
Sir John Heron Maxwell, bart., of Springkell, 
Dumfriesshire, 

At St. Paul’s, Edinburgh, the Rev. S. B. 
Gobat, Incumbent of Isycoed, Wrexham, eldest 
son of the Anglican Bishop of Jerusalem, to 
Dorothea, eldest dau, of James Arnott, esq., of 
Leithfield, Kincardineshire. 

At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, Capt. Francis Lyon, 
Royal Horse Artillery, to Flora, youngest dau. 
of the late Hon. Arthur Annesley. 

At Sherstone, Wilts., the Rev. John B. Clut- 
terbuck, Rector of Boxwell and Leighterton, 
Gloucestershire, to Catharine Purslow, eldest 
dau, of W. H. Cresswell, esq., of Pinkney- 
park, Wilts. 

At St. Thomas’s, Douglas, Isle of Man, Wm. 
A. Dyer, esq., late of H.M.’s Indian Navy, to 
Blanche Minette, second dau. of R. Parr, esq., 
of Summer-hill, Douglas, and late Captain of 
H.M.’s 54th Regt. 

At the Priory Church, Great Malvern, Alex- 
ander, younger son of the late Richard Brooke, 
esq., of Liverpool, and of Handford, Cheshire, 
to Louisa, fourth dau. of the late Rev. Thomas 
Griffith Roberts, M.A., Rector of Llanrwst. 

June 24. At Templemore, Ireland, John 
Vesey Forde, esq., of Rathnaveogue, co. Tip- 
perary, to Christina Elizabeth, fourth dau. of 
Capt. Munro, Barrack-master at Templemore 
Garrison, and late of the Royal Horse Guards 
(Blue), 

At St. Clement’s, Worcester, Wm. Statham, 
esq., of Green Bank, Derbyshire, to Emma 
Frances, eldest dau. of the Rev, Chas, Evans, 
Rector of St. Clement’s, 

At the British Embassy, Berne, the Rev. 
William E. C. Austin, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, and Rector of Stoke Abbott, 
Dorset, to Emily, dau. of the late Commander 
Frederic Blair, R.N. 

At Alton, the Rev. James Webber Miller, 
Rector of Birdham, Sussex, to Jane, dau, of 
J. W. Clement, esq., of Alton. 

At St. Mary’s, Sheffield, William Greaves 
Blake, esq., 9th Lancers, only son of T. Blake, 
esq., Norbury-house, Upper Norwood, to Caro- 
line Rebecca Watson, stepdaughter of Robert 
Jackson, esq., of Sheffield. 

At St. Andrew’s, Thornhill-sq., Charles Jas. 
Houghton, esq., of Leyton, to Eliza Mary, dau, 
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of the late Capt. William Boxer, R.N., and 
niece of the late Adm, Edward Boxer, C.B. 

At St. John’s, Oulton, Yorkshire, Charles 
Stuart Calverley, esq., Fellow of Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, second son of the Rev. Henry 
Calverley, Vicar of South Stoke, Somerset, 
and Prebend of Wells, to Ellen, elder dau. of 
John Calverley, esq., of Oulton-hall. 

June 25. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Charles Du Cane, esq., M.P., to Georgiana 
Susan, youngest dau. of Lord Lyndhurst, 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Wm, Westby 
Moore, esq., to Louisa Susan Anne, eldest dau. 
of the Hon. Geo, and Lady Louisa Fortescue. 

At Trinity Church, Rhyl, Capt. David John 
Browne Edwardes, of Rhyd-y-Gorse, Carmar- 
thenshire, late of the 30th Regt., to Elizabeth 
Caroline, only child of W. Warlow, esq., M.D., 
of H:.verfordwest, and great-niece of the late 
Gen. Sir Thomas Picton, G.C.B. 

At All Saints’, Paddington, the Rev. William 
Macdonald Honyman, youngest son of the late 
Sir Ord Honyman, bart., of Armadale, formerly 
commanding the Grenadier Guards, to Jane 
Dorothea, youngest dau. of Major Bowen, late 
of the 10th Hussars, 

At Sanderstead, Surrey, Capt. William Dick- 
inson, of H.M.’s Bombay Staff Corps, eldest 
son of William Dickinson, esq., of Brenchley, 
Kent, to Laura, younger dau. of John D. Dick- 
inson, esq., of Purley-lodge, near Croydon. 

At Reigate, William Henry Ivimy, esq., 
Capt. 83rd Regt., to Louisa, third dau. of 
Christopher Loat, esq., of Furze-hill-lodge, 
Red-hill, Surrey. 

At Bramham, Yorkshire, John William, 
youngest son of Edward Baines, esq., M.P., 
of Leeds, to Louisa Jane, dau. of the Rev. 
Benj. B, Haigh, LL.D., of Bramham College, 
near Tadcaster. 

At Stoke St. Gregory, Somerset, the Rev. 
Edmund Fowle, Vicar of Shipton Bellinger, 
Hants., to Emily, only dau. of the late Joseph 
Trapp, esq., Bedford. 

At St. Saviour’s, Bath, the Rev. King Smith, 
M.A., of Brasenose College, Oxford, to Mary, 
only child of Thomas Palmer, esq., of Lam- 
bridge, Bath. 

June 27. At Caterham, Surrey, the Rev. 
George M. Gay, M.A., eldest son of the late 
George Gay, esq., of Biddlesden-pk., Northb- 
amptonshire, to Charlotte Marian, youngest 
dau. of the late Sir John Key, bart. 

June 29. At Hove, Charles Wyndham, esq., 
late Captain Turkish Contingent, son of Col. 
Charles Wyndham, to Charlotte Maria, dau. 
of the late Edward Anketell Jones, esq., of 
Wanstead-grove, Essex, and Brighton. 

June 30. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the 
Hon. Gerard Noel, M.P., to Augusta Mary, 
second dau. of Col. the Hon. Henry Cecil 
Lowther, M.P. 

At Hove, Brighton, Horace Edward Chap- 
man, esq., of Roehampton, to Adelaide Maria, 
second dau. of the late Sir Henry Fletcher, 
bart., of Ashley-pk., Surrey. 

At St. Mark’s, Surbiton, Capt. Philips, 36th 
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Regiment, second son of the late Frederick 
Philips, esq., of Rhual, Mold, Flintshire, to 
Fanny Louisa, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Eyres, 
late of the Grenadier Guards. 

At St. Paul’s, South Kensington, John Puget, 
Captain 8th Hussars, eldest son of John Hey 
Puget, esq., of Totteridge, Herts., to Florence 
Annie, third dau. of Anselmo de Arroyave, esq. 

At Trinity Church, St. Marylebone, William 
Magee Grier, esq., son of the Rev. John Grier, 
of Amblecote Parsonage, Staffordshire, to 
Georgiana Elizabeth, youngest dau., of J. B. 
Hartwell, esq., of Brunswick-pl., Regent’s-pk., 
and Glenmona, co. Antrim. 

At St. Peter’s, Tiverton, Major Thomas 
Richard Teschemaker, retired list, eldest son 
of J. Teschemaker, esq., D.C.L., of Exmouth, 
formerly of Amersford, Demerara, to Laura 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late G. W. 
Owen, esq., of Lowman-green, Tiverton. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Captain T. P. 
Berthon, R.A., eldest son of P. H. Berthon, 
esq., of the Forest, to Amelia Caroline Hurd, 
eldest dau. of the late Major-Gen. Miles. 

At Christchurch, Paddington, Capt. Frede- 
rick S. Terry, 25th Regt. (the King’s Own 
Borderers), to Marian Digby, eldest dau. of 
the late J. Digby C. S. Dampier, esq., of 
Queen’s-road, Bayswater. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, the Rev. James 
Chesterton Bradley, Rector of Sutton-under- 
Brailes, Gloucestershire, to Isabella Louisa, 
dau. of the late Edmund Goolden, esq. 

At Heavitree, the Rev. Richard Martin, 
Rector of Challacombe, North Devon, to E. 
Rose Fearon, second dau of the Rev. D. R. 
Fearon, of Heavitree-pk., late Vicar of Assing- 
ton, Suffolk. 

At Bishop’s Lydiard, near Taunton, the Rev. 
Herbert Edward Booth, second son of the Rev. 
Thos. Willingham Booth, Vicar of Priskney, 
Lincolnshire, to Sarah Cornelia, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Hubert Kestell Cornish, Vicar of 
Bakewell, Derbyshire. 

July 1. At St. Mary’s, Reading, P. N. Leakey, 
esq., B.A ., of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
to Mary, elder dau. of Lieut.-Col. Bazett, of 
Springfield, Reading. 

At Linton, Kent, the Rev. George Lingham, 
youngest son of the late Thos. John Lingham, 
esq., to Charlotte Elizabeth, youngest dau. of 
the late Capt. Walter Windeyer, R.N. 

At Hove, Brighton, George Williamson, erq., 
M.D., Surgeon-Major 64th Regiment, to Mada- 
lena, third dau. of Charles Vallance, esq., of 
Brighton. 

At Lytham, Lancashire, the Rev. John War- 
burton Wharton, B.A., Classical Master of 
the Bath Proprietary College, to Mary El en, 
second dau. of the Rev. R. B. Robinson, M.A., 
Incumbent of Lytham. 

At Trinity Church, Chelsea, Lieut. C. C. 
Hassall, R.N., youngest son of the late John 
Hassall, esq., of Chester, and of Lowndes-sq., 
to Louisa, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. B. Owen, 
Rector of St. Jude’s, Chelsea. 

At Kingsbridge, Augustus Newman, esq., of 
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Dartmouth, M.A. and M.B. Oxon., to Mar- 
garet Elizabeth, second dau. of John Elliot, 
esq., Tresillian, Kingsbridge. 

July 2. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Harington, eldest son of Chas. Balfour, esq., to 
Isabella Anne, eldest dau. of Sir David Kinloch, 
bart., of Gilmerton, Haddington, N.B. 

At Edgbaston, John J. Ord, esq., of Fornham- 
house, Bury St. Edmund’s, to Ellen Sophia, 
third dau. of the late Harry Gough Ord, esq., 
of Bexley, Kent ; and, at the same time and 
place, Septimus Hodgson, esq., Capt. H.M.’s 
2nd Madras Cavalry, to Blanche Guntor, widow 
of Edmund Harry Ord, esq., Capt. H.M.’s 
Bombay Army, and dau. of W. Langley Tudor, 
esq., Colonel, late 86th Regt. 

At St. Paul’s, Canterbury, Philip Butler, 
esq., of Yattalunga, South Australia, to Mar- 
garet, third dau. of the late Rev. W. J. 
Chesshyre, M.A., of Barton-court, Canon of 
Canterbury. 

At Beckermont, George, only son of the late 
Charles Howard Blundell, esq., of Seaforth, 
and grandson of the late Capt. James Harding, 
R.N., of Workington, to Mary Susan, younger 
dau. of Richard Barker, esq., Wood-bank, 
Egremont. 

At St. Mary’s, Plaistow, Essex, Wm. Henry 
Brind, Lieut. 104th Fusiliers, third son of 
Brigadier-Gen. James Brind, C.B., R.A., to 
Wilhe!mina Mary, only dau. of the late Wm. 
Comyns, esq., of Dublin. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Christopher 
Legh, esq., of Wroxall, Isle ot Wight, second 
surviving son of the late Rev. Edmund Dawson 
Legh, to Jane, only dau. of the late Colin 
Alexander Anderson, esq., of Newstead, New 
South Wales. ; 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Carey John 
Knyvett, esq., to Emily Frederica, elder dau. 
of J. K. Wedderburn, esq. 

At St. Mary’s, Stoke Newington, Stephen 
Thomas Aveling, esq., of Rochester, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. R. S. Clifford, M.A., 
of St. Mary's, Norton Folgate, late Vicar of 
Teynham, Kent, and granddau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Cox, of Christchurch, Hants., and 
Carrick-on-Shannon. 

July 3. At St. John’s, Frome, the Rev. 
Arthur L. B. Peile, Incumbent of Holy Trinity, 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight, to E len Olivia, second 
dau of George Wood Sheppard, esq., of Frome- 
field-house, Frome. 

At Longfield, Kent, William Boys, son of the 
Rev. George Rashleigh, to Frances Portia, dau. 
of the Rev. James King. 

July 4. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Wm. 
Earle Welby, esq., M.P., eldest son of Sir 
Glynne Earle Welby-Gregory, bart., of Denton- 
hall, Lincolnshire, to the Hon, Victoria Alex- 
andrina, only dau. of the late Hon. Charles 
and the Lady Emmeline Stewart Wortley. 

At Trinity Church, St. Marylebone, John 
Ashley, only son of William Herbert Mullens, 
esq., of Teddington, to Maria, only dau. of 
Edward William Tuson, esq., F.R.S., of Devon- 
shire-st,, Portland-pl. 
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At St. Pancras, the Rev. Adam Storey Farrar, 
Michel Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, to 
Sarah Martha, third dau. of the late Rev. Robt. 
Wood, of Upper Gower-st. 

At Wickham, Hants., Douglas St. Clare 
Fraser, esq., of Emsworth, to Julia Louisa, 
youngest dau. of Major Stewart, of Wickham. 

At Trinity Church, Brompton, Count Hugo 
Radolinski, to Lucy Katherine, second dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. J. Howard Wakefield. 

July 7. At Christ Church, Paddington, the 
Rev. Sir John Caesar Hawkins, bart., M.A., 
Incumbent of St. Paul’s, Chatham, to Mary 
Catherine, youngest dau. of the late T. E. 
Withington, esq., Culcheth-hall, Lancashire. 

At Trinity Church, St. Marylebone, William 
Bellingham Cheales, esq., of the Old Hall, 
Hagworthingham, Lincolnshire, youngest son 
of the Rev. John Cheales, Vicar of Skendleby, 
to Edith, second surviving dau. of Samuel 
Hanson, esq., Upper Harley-st. 

AtSt.George’s, Hanover-sq., William Agnew, 
only son of the late Rev. Stephen Pope, to 
Alice, second dau. of Joseph Bonsor, esq., of 
Bill-st., Berkeley-sq. 

At Felton, Herefordshire, John Alan, second 
son of the late Col. Clutton-Brock, of Pensax- 
court, Worcestershire, to Mary Aliee, second 
dau. of the Rev. H. T. Hill, Rector of Felton, 
and Rural Dean. 

At Holy Trinity, Bromley-common, Major 
A. W. Ritherdon, Madras Army, to Flora 
Ellen, younger dau. of Robert Ritherdon, esq., 
of Lewisham. 

At the Cathedral, Bangor, John H., third 
son of the late J. H. Allen, esq., M.P., of Cres- 
selly, Pembrokeshire, to Margaretta, eldest 
dau. of William Snelgar, esq. 

The Rev. W. Serecold Wade, M.A., Vicar of 
Redbourn, and J.P., to Isabella, second dau. 
of the late Rev. Thomas Pugh, formerly of 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, and many years Minis- 
ter of Flamstead, Herts 

At Selsley, near Stroud, Gloucestershire, the 
Rev. Clement Poynder, M.A., second son of 
George Poynder, esq., of Worthing, to Clara 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Samuel 
Lloyd, of Stanley-hall, Gloucestershire, and 
granddau. of the late Vice-Adm. James Young, 
of Barton-end-house. 

At Finchley, Capt. M. Barrington Worsley, 
of H.M.’slate Indian Navy, to Harriette Eleanor, 
eldest surviving dau. of the late Rev. Charles 
Worsley, M.A., of Manor-house, Finchley. 

At St.John’s Episcopal Church, Jedburgh, 
the Rev. John Whitaker, British Chaplain, 
Moscow, to Caroline Eliza, only dau. of the 
late Capt. Sissmore, H.E.1.C.S. 

At Stow Bedon, Norfolk, Edmund Burr, esq., 
of burgh-next-Aylsham, to Louisa Maria, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Daniel Race Godfrey, Rector 
of Stow Bedon. 

July 8. At Edinburgh, John, son of the late 
James Cuthbert, esq., of Dalleagles, Ayrshire, 
to Emily Mary, dau. of the late T. H. Place, 
esq., of Skelton Grange, Yorkshire, and Loch- 
dochart, Perthshire, 
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At Hunterston-house, West Kilbride, Ayr- 
shire, Lieut.-Col. Gould Weston, to Jane, eldest 
dau. of Robert Hunter, esq., of Hunter. 

At Stafford, Dorset, the Rev. John Shearm 
Thomas, Bursar of Marlborough College, son 
of the late Rev. Francis Wolferstan Thomas, 
Rector of Parkham, Devon, to Emily Anna, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Reginald Smith, Rector 
of Stafford. 

At Wardington, Oxon., Frederick John, elder 
son of J. Towlerton Leather, esq., of Leven- 
thorpe-hall, Leeds, and Middleton-hall, Belford, 
Northumberland, to Gertrude Elizabeth Sophia, 
younger dau, of the Rev. Charles Walters. 

July 9. At Christchurch, Paddington, Alex- 
ander Anderson, esq., of Newstead, New South 
Wales, to Madeline Breadalbane, youngest 
dau. of Sir John and Lady Elizabeth Pringle, 
and niece of the late Marquis of Breadal- 
bane, K.T. 

At Crayford, Edmund Elliott, second sur- 
viving son of John Lewis, esq., of Plean, Stir- 
lingshire, to Susan Mary, second dau. of Sir 
Frederick Currie, bart., of Manor-house, Cray- 
ford, Kent. 

At St. Helen’s, Isle of Wight, Spencer H. H. 
Edwards, esq., Captain 98th Regt., to Laura 
Grose, youngest dau. of Henley Smith, esq., of 
the Priory, Isle of Wight. 

At St. Mary’s, Bath, F. Seymour, younger 
son of the late Philip George, esq., of the 
Royal-crescent, Bath, to Gertrude A. Danvers, 
second dau. of the late Col. J. F. 8. Clarke, of 
the Royal Scots Greys, and late Commanding 
the South Wales District. 

At Moreton-in-the-Marsh, the Rev. H. T. 
Armfield, late Foundation Scholar of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, now Vicar of the 
Close, and Minor Canon of the Cathedral at 
Salisbury, to Louisa Mary, only surviving dau. 
of the late F. Randall, esq., of Cambridge. 

At Pulham, Dorset, Chas, Castle, esq., of West- 
gate Tower, Canterbury, Capt. East Kent Militia, 
to Margaret Emmeline, only dau. of the Rev. 
J.T. Hinds, M.A., Rector of Pulham, and J.P. 
for the county of Dorset. 

At St. Peter’s, Croydon, the Rev. W. Boys 
Johnston, to Sarah Eliza Lindsay, youngest 
surviving dau. of Capt. Popplewell, R.N., The 
Waldrons, Croydon. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, the Rev. H. A. 
D. Surridge, M.A. Oxon., to Sarah Julia, eldest 
dau. of the late R. W. Quennell, esq., of Horn- 
church, Essex. 

July 14. At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, the 
Hon. Gilbert Henry Heathcote, only son of 
Lord Aveland, to the Lady Evelyn Elizabeth 
Gordon, second dau. of the Marquis of Huntly. 

At Monkstown, Fielding, second son of the 
late Henry Scovell, esq., of Ferney, Stillorgan, 
and nephew of the late General Sir George 
Scovell, G.C.B., to Mary Emily, eldest dau. of 
Thomas Vance, esq., J.P., Blackruck-house, 
co. Dublin. 

At the Catholic Church, Westland-row, 
Dublin, Alexander J. Mansfield, esq., second 
son of the late Alexander Mansfield, esq., of 
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Morristown-Lattin, co. Kildare, to Maria, eldest 
dau. of John Howley, esq., Q.C., H.M.’s First 
Sergeant in Ireland, and Chairman of the 
North and South Ridings of Tipperary. 

At Sampford Peverell, Devon, John King 
Rendall, esq., late Captain in H.M.’s 16th Regt., 
and subsequently in the 5th Lancers, of Litton 
and West Harptree, Somerset, to Sarah Eleanor, 
only surviving dau. of the late Rev. George 
Ireland, B.D., of Horsforth, Yorkshire. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., Commander 
Edward Nares, R.N., to Augusta Frances, dau. 
of William John Law, esq. 

At Clevedon, Somerset, the Rev. Stephen 
Francis Bedford Peppin, M.A., Priest Vicar in 
Wells Cathedral, eldest son of the late Arthur 
Bedford Peppin, esq., Garrison Surgeon, of 
Trichinopoly, to Geraldine de Courcy, eldest 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. Hamilton, late of the 19th 
Regt. 

At St. Giles’s, Oxford, the Rev. John Espin, 
M.A., Second Master of Rochester Cathedral 
School, to Catherine, fourth dau. of the late 
Thomas Mallam, esq., of Oxford. 

At St. Matthias’, Richmond, Winthrop Mack- 
worth, eldest son of Bulkley J. Mackworth 
Praed, esq. to Louisa, youngest dau. of the 
late James Ewing, esq. 

At All Saints’, Kensington, Charles Morgan, 
esq., Royal Welsh Fusiliers, to Mary Hill, 
widow of Capt. Herbert Lloyd, H.E.1.C., and 
dau. of the late R. H. Miers, esq., of Ynis- 
penllwch, Glamorganshire. 

At North Hykeham, Lincoln, the Rev. Henry 
Earle Tweed, Vicar of Coleby, Lincoln, Fellow 
and late Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford, to 
Emma Dorothy Pender, youngest surviving 
dau. of the Rev. Charles Phillott, late Vicar of 
Frome Selwood, Somerset. 

July 15. At Tayport, Fifeshire, Capt. Edw. 
B. Codrington, late of the 7th Dragoon Guards, 
youngest son of the late Sir C. B. Codrington, 
bart., to Jane, eldest surviving dau. of Wm. 
White, esq. 

At Glasgow, Lieut.-Col. Lorenzo Rothe, late 
of the 93rd Highlanders, to Margaret, only 
dau. of George Stirling, esq. 

At Dronfield, Derbyshire, the Rev. Edwin 
Abbott Abbott, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, to Mary Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
Henry Rangeley, esq., of Unstone, Grange, 
Derbyshire. 

At St.Philip’s, Earl’s Court, Brompton, Robt. 
Cuming, Capt. H.M.’s 59th Regt., youngest son 
of Thos. Cuming, M.D., Armagh, to Nannie, 
youngest dau. of the late Robert Knox, esq., 
of Earl’s Court. 

At Duffield, the Rev. Edward Latham, of 
Repton, son of the Rev. John Latham, of Little 
Eaton, Prebendary of Lichfield, to Jane, fourth 
dau. of the Rev. William Leeke, of Holbrooke, 
Derbyshire, and Rural Dean, 

At Hampton, Major Francis Ignacio Rickard, 
F.G.S., Government Inspector-Gen. of Mines 
in the Argentine Republic, to Juliet, only dau, 
of R. W. Heurtley, esq., of the Cedars, Hamp- 
ton, and Lewes-crescent, Brighton, 
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July 16. At Gracedieu Manor, Leicestershire, 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Edward George Fitzalan 
Howard, to Winifred Mary, third dau. of 
A. Z. M. Phillipps de Lisle, esq., of Garendon- 
park and Gracedieu Manor. 

At Bassaleg, Monmouthshire, Viscount Here- 
ford, to the Hon. Mary Morgan, youngest dau. 
of Lord Tredegar. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, Harry Neale 
Lightfoot, esq., to Julia, eldest dau. of Sir 
Brodrick Hartwell, bart. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, Samuel, only 
son of George Sandars, esq., of Chesterford-pk., 
Essex, and Sussex-sq., London, to Elizabeth 
Maria, eldest dau. of Francis William Russell, 
esq., M.P., of Lancaster-gate, Upper Hyde- 
park-gardens. 

At St. Swithin’s, Walcot, Bath, Langrishe 
Fyers, second son of the late Rev. L. Banks, 
Civil Chaplain in the Island of Mauritius, to 
Anne Sabine, eldest dau. of the late George 
Drake Wainwright, esq., formerly H.E.I.C.S., 
both grandchildren of the late Major-Gen. T. 
Fyers, R.E. 

At Christ Church, Cambridge, the Rev. D. 
B. R. Banham, B.A., Fellow of Caius College, 
to Frances Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Mr. Wm. 
Dinnis, of Brunswick-pl., Cambridge. 

At St. Luke’s, Cheltenham, Capt. Sheppard, 
4th (King’s Own) Regt., eldest son of Thomas 
Sheppard, esq., of John's-hill-house, co. Water- 
ford, to Georgiana, only surviving dau. of 
George Lees, esq., of Werneth, Lancashire, 
and Lansdowne-house, Cheltenham. 

At Tilston, Alexander Hugh Cobbe, Major 
87th Fusiliers, son of the late Col, T. A. Cobbe, 
H.E.1,C.S., to Emily Barbara, third dau. of 
the late Capt. Charles Stanhope Jones, of the 
Royal Anglesey Militia, and formerly Capt. of 
H.M.’s 59th Regt., and granddau. of John 
Williams, esq., of Treffos. 

At Hardenhuish, the Rev. Henry Courtney 
Mayhew, only son of Henry Mayhew, esq., late 
of Kings Standing, near Burton-on-Trent, to 
Eleanor, second dau, of the Rev. Benjamin 
Winthrop, of Hardenhuish, and Rector of 
Wolveraington, Warwickshire. 

At St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury, the Rev, Osmond 
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Dobree, second son of George Dobree, esq., of 
St. Peter-le-Bois, Guernsey, to Mary Octavia, 
youngest dau. of the late John Eaton, esq., of 
Claremont, Shrewsbury. 

At Stoke Pogis, Bucks., the Rev. Alfred B. 
Chalker, Rector of North Benfleet, Essex, late 
Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to Julia, youngest dau. of 
H. P. Fuller, esq., of Stoke Pogis, and late of 
Piccadilly, London. 

At Walcot, Bath, the Rev. Edwin Day, M.A., 
of Brixton-hill, Surrey, to Ellen, younger dau. 
of the late Capt. R. A. Macnaghten, of the 
Bengal Army. 

At Upper Bullinghope, Herts., Thos. Mount- 
joy Fisher, esq., of Field’s-pl., Herts., to Isa- 
bella Sophia Pye, second dau. of the Rev. Edw. 
H. Daniell, Incumbent of Upper Bullinghope. 

At Tidenham, Commander Spencer P. Brett, 
R.N., eldest surviving son of the late Com- 
mander Henry Brett, R.N., of Bath, to Mary, 
youngest dau. of the late Commander Newdi- 
gate Poyntz, R.N., of Netherop, Tidenham, 
Gloucestershire. 

At Croagh, co. Limerick, Augustus Frederick 
Turner, esq., Staff Surgeon, youngest son of 
Major Charles Turner, late Madras Army, to 
Isabella Sarah, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
William Archer, M.A., Rector of the above 
parish, and Prebendary of Limerick Cathedral. 

July 18. At St. James's, Piccadilly, Major 
John Aldridge, eldest son of Robert Aldridge, 
esq., of St. Leonard’s Forest, Sussex, to Mary 
Alethea, widow of Thomas Broadwood, esq., 
of Holmbush. 

July 21. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Hon. 
Lloyd, eldest son of Lord Kenyon, to Fanny 
Mary Katharine, only child of John Ralph 
Ormsby Gore, esq., M.P. 

At St. John-the-Evangelist, Chatham, the 
Rev. J. Llewellyn Roberts, Vicar of Spratton, 
Northants., to Georgina Marian, dau. of Major 
Griffiths, late 96th Regt., Chatham. 

At All Saints’, Knightsbridge, Frederick, 
only surviving son of the late Rev. E. J. Towns- 
end, Rector of Ilmington, Warwickshire, to 
Mary Elizabeth, only child of the late Rev. 
Robert Butler, Vicar of St. John’s, Kilkenny. 
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Toe Duke or Hamitron. 

July 15. At Paris, from an accident, 
aged 52, the Duke of Hamilton, premier 
Peer of Scotland. 

The deceased nobleman, William Alex- 
ander Anthony Archibald Hamilton 
Douglas, Duke of Hamilton, Marquis of 
Hamilton, Douglas, and Clydesdale, Earl 
of Angus, Arran, and Lanark, Baron 
Hamilton, Baron of Abernethy, Jed- 
burgh Forest, Aven, Polmont, Machan- 
shire, and Innerdale, and premier peer 
in the Peerage of Scotland, Duke of 
Brandon and Baron Dutton, co. Ches- 
ter, in that of Great Britain (by which 
titles the Duke sat in the House of 
Lords), was the only son of William, 
tenth Duke, by Susan Euphemia, second 
daughter of Mr. William Beckford, the 
author of “ Vathek,” and owner of Font- 
hill Abbey. He was born on the 19th of 
February, 1811, was educated at Eton, 
and Christ Church, Oxford, and suc- 
ceeded to the titles and estates on the 
death of his father in August, 1852. 
He was Hereditary Keeper of Holyrood 
Palace (an honour held by his ancestors 
since 1646), Knight Marischal of Scot- 
land, and Colonel of the Queen’s Own 
Royal Lanark Militia, and was from 
1849 to 1857 Major Commandant of the 
Glasgow Yeomanry ; he was also Lord- 
Lieutenant of Lanarkshire, and a De- 
puty-Lieutenant of the county of Bute; 
and he was Grand Master of the Society 
of Freemasons, being elected to that po- 
sition by the Scottish lodges. He mar- 
ried, on the 22nd of February, 1843, 
her Serene Highness the Princess Marie 
Amelie Elizabeth Caroline (born Oct. 11, 
1818), youngest daughter of Charles 


Louis Frederic, late reigning Grand 
Duke of Baden, by the late Grand 
Duchess Stephanie, and cousin of the 
Emperor Napoleon III. By his mar- 
riage the Duke leaves surviving issue 
William Alexander Louis Stephen, Mar- 
quis of Douglas and Clydesdale, born 
March 12, 1845 (now Duke of Hamil- 
ton); Lord Charles George Archibald, 
born May 18, 1847; and Lady Mary 
Victoria, born December 11, 1850. 

The death of the Duke was very sud- 
den. On the 8th of July (Wednesday) 
he was in London at the Duchess of 
Buccleuch’s concert, in the best appa- 
rent health, and remained to a late hour. 
On the following morning he left for 
Paris, on his way to Baden-Baden to 
meet the Duchess and family; the same 
evening, on returning from the Opera, 
he supped at the Maison Dorée, on the 
Boulevard des Italiens, with Mr. Henry 
Howard, but on leaving the house he 
fell, and severely injured the back of his 
head. Congestion of the brain fol- 
lowed, and he died at noon on the 
Wednesday following. 

When the serious nature of the acci- 
dent became apparent, the Duchess and 
her eldest son were communicated with 
by telegraph, and they were with him 
until his demise. During his illness the 
Emperor and Empress of the French 
made daily inquiries concerning his state, 
and on his decease his remains were 
conveyed in a vessel of the Imperial 
navy from Cherbourg to Scotland for 
interment. 

The late Duke has an only sister 
living, Lady Susan Hamilton, married 
to the Duke of Newcastle, when Earl of 
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Lincoln, but whose marriage was dis- 
solved by Act of Parliament in Au- 
gust, 1850. 


The “Morning Post” says:—‘“The 
Duke of Hamilton’s father was a Whig 
of the old school, and probably one of 
the haughtiest men of his day. He 
cherished an idea that he was the legiti- 
mate King of Scotland, penurious and 
miserly as he was; and at his death, in 
1852, his body was embalmed and de- 
posited in a sarcophagus brought from 
the Pyramids of Egypt, while a mau- 
soleum was erected on a colossal scale, 
and at considerable expense, in the vi- 
cinity of Hamilton Palace. The late 
Duke never sat in the Lower House of 
Parliament, and, when a member of the 
House of Lords, never took any part in 
the debates,—if, indeed, he ever voted 
at all. From his foreign connection he 
preferred to residealmost entirely abroad, 
and, except for a month during the 
shooting season at Brodrick Castle, he 
lived chiefly at Paris and at Baden. He 
was a Conservative in his views; but 
personally his Grace never took the 
smallest interest in the politics of either 
England or Scotland. Through his wife’s 
connection with the Emperor Napoleon 
he was always a welcome guest at the 
Tuileries ; and, though a Protestant, he 
caused much joy among the supporters 
of the Pope’s temporal power a few years 
ago, by devoutly kissing the Holy Fa- 
ther’s foot, and at the same time placing 
on it a purse containing notes of the 
value of several thousand pounds. 

The history of this illustrious family 
is curious from its various ramifications, 
There was a Sir William de Hameldon, 
a younger son of Robert de Bellomont, 
third Earl of Leicester; his son Gil- 
bert, for praising the valour of Robert 
Bruce, received a blow from John de 
Spencer, which he returned, whereupon 
he had to fly for his life, and hid him- 
self and his servant in a wood in the 
disguise of labourers. When the pur- 
suers came up to them the two were saw- 
ing an oak; Hamilton said ‘Through,’ 
and dashed across the forest, and his 
descendants have always since taken an 
oak tree with a saw in it as their crest, 
and the word ‘ Through’ for their motto. 
The eldest son of Sir Gilbert Hamilton 
swore fealty to Edward I. in 1292. The 
second Earl was Regent of Scotland on 
the death of James V. (1542), and heir- 
presumptive to the crown ; and was cre- 
ated Duke of Chatelherault, in Poitou— 
a title which was borne by his descend- 
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ants, the Dukes of Hamilton, until the 
last few years, when a chancery suit de- 
cided that it belonged of right to the 
Marquess of Abercorn. The fourth Earl 
was created Marquis of Hamilton, and 
his son Earl of Cambridge and Baron 
Inverdale. In 1633 the son of the latter 
was created Marquis of Clydesdale, and 
ten years afterwards Duke of Hamilton, 
The first Duke was beheaded in 1649, 
and the second found himself left penni- 
less, his estate being forfeited, and his 
title passed to Lady Anne Hamilton, 
his niece, who married the eldest son of 
the Marquis of Douglas, and obtained 
for him the dukedom of Hamilton, and 
for his second son the earldom of Sel- 
kirk. In 1711 the English Dukedom 
of Brandon and barony of Dutton 
were conferred on the Duke of Hamil- 
ton. The sixth Duke of Hamilton mar- 
ried one of the beautiful Misses Gun- 
ning, whom Horace Walpole so repeat- 
edly mentions in his letters; and his 
son succeeded to the Marquisate of 
Douglas and the Earldom of Angus, in 
1761, by the death of the Duke of 
Douglas, not without a struggle. The 
‘great Douglas case’ was the most ex- 
citing affair in England, and indeed in 
Europe, for many years. Dr. Johnson 
vehemently espoused one side; Boswell 
was the advocate on the other. 

“The ‘princely Douglases,’ as Swift 
called them, had been long at the head 
of a baronial family in Lanarkshire. 
There was ‘the good Sir James,’ ‘ the 
flower of chivalry,’ and the friend of 
Bruce, who was slain on his pilgrimage 
to the Holy Sepulchre, whither he had 
gone to deposit Bruce’s heart. ‘The 
earldom of Douglas was conferred in 
1350. The fourth Earl was created 
Duke of Touraine by Charles VII., King 
of France. The first Ear] rebelled against 
his sovereign, and died, a pensioned 
monk, in the Abbey of Lindores, when 
his title passed to the son of William, 
first Earl of Douglas, by the Countess 
of Angus. The fifth Earl of Angus was 
the famous ‘ Archibald Bell-the-Cat,’ the 
hero of a well-known story. He was 
the ‘ great Earl.’ The sixth Karl married 
the Princess Margaret, widow of James 
IV. King of Scotland, and by her had 
a daughter, who was mother of Henry 
Darnley, King-Consort of Scotland and 
father of James I. of England. The 
eldest son (by the second marriage) of 
the eleventh Earl, who was created 
Marquis of Douglas in 1833, married 
the Duchess of Hamilton. The third 
Marquis, who was in 1703 created Duke 
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of Donglas, was the hero of the ‘ great 
Douglas case,’ in so far as he left his 
sister, Lady Jane, the heiress of his vast 
estates, to starve in his lifetime, and to 
die in a garret, leaving a son by her 
husband (Colonel Sir John Stewart, of 
Grandtully), whom he on his deathbed 
declared his next male heir. Boswell 
was for Young Douglas, and he was 
successful in the House of Lords against 
the Duke of Hamilton, who obtained 
the marquisate of Douglas and earldom 
of Angus by his death, but not the 
estates. In 1782 the eighth Duke of 
Hamilton again brought forward his 
claim to a seat in the House of Lords as 
Duke of Brandon, and he was in that 
year summoned to the House by that 
title.” 


ADMIRAL THE Hon. Sir GEORGE 
Ettutot, K.C.B. 


June 24. At Princes-terrace, Knights- 
bridge, aged 78, Admiral the Hon. Sir 
George Elliot, K.C.B. 

The deceased, who was the second 
son of Gilbert, twelfth Earl of Minto, 
by Anne Maria, eldest daughter of Sir 
George Amyand, and consequently bro- 
ther of the late and uncle of the pre- 
sent Earl of Minto, was born the 
12th of August, 1784, and entered 
the navy in 1794, as a first-class vo- 
lunteer, on board the “St. George,” 
98, bearing the flag of Admiral Sir 
Hyde Parker. He was present in Lord 
Hotham’s actions in March and July, 
1795, and was on board the “ Goliah” 
when that ship led the British fleet into 
action, on the Ist of August, 1798. For 
some time he was on board the “San 
Josef” and the “St. George,” flagships 
of Lord Nelson and Sir Charles M. Pole, 
in the latter of which, under Captain 
Masterman Hardy, he was present at 
the action of Copenhagen, in April, 
1801. After various services afloat he, 
according to O’Byrne, in October, 1808, 
captured “La Jena,” French corvette, 
of 18 guns and 150 men, after a running 
action of nearly an hour. He also, when 
in command of the “ Aurora,” in an ac- 
tion of three hours with some Spanish 
gunboats near Tarifa, captured three of 
the enemy’s ships. At the reduction of 
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Java he was recommended to the notice 
of the Admiralty for the ability he dis- 
played in superintending the landing of 
the troops. After severely chastising 
the pirates of Sambas, in Borneo, and 
afterwards assisting Col. Macgregor in 
reinstating the Sultan of Palambang, 
he returned home, and was for some 
time unemployed, his next appointment 
being, in 1827, to the “ Victory” guard- 
ship at Portsmouth. In September, 
1837, the year he obtained his flag rank, 
he was appointed Commander-in-Chief 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and in Feb., 
1840, assumed the command of the fleet 
in China, where, in the additional capa- 
city of joint plenipotentiary with Capt. 
Charles Elliot, R.N., he superintended 
the earlier operations of the war from 
July to November. He returned home 
in 1841 in ill health, from the combined 
effects of the climate and over-exertion 
in the discharge of the onerous duties 
attached to his command, Admiral 
Elliot filled the office of First Secretary 
to the Admiralty from December, 1834, 
until April, 1835, and was subsequently, 
until his appointment to the command 
at the Cape, a Junior Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. 

In 1830 he was appointed a naval 
aide-de-camp to King William IV.; in 
September, 1831, nominated a Com- 
panion of the Order of the Bath, and 
made a Knight Commander of the Order 
in November last. His commissions 
bore date as follows :—Lieutenant, 12th 
August, 1800; commander, 14th April, 
1802 ; captain, 2nd January, 1804; rear- 
admiral, 10th January, 1837; vice-ad- 
miral, 13th May, 1847; and admiral, 
5th May, 1853. 

He married, in May, 1810, Cecilia, 
youngest daughter of James Ness, Esq., 
of Osgodrie, Yorkshire. By this lady, 
who died in May, 1848, he had a nume- 
rous family. His eldest son, George, has 
obtained flag rank in the Navy, and 
among his married daughters are the 
Countess of Northesk, Lady W. Comp- 
ton, and Mrs. Drummond, wife of Capt. 
the Hon. James R. Drummond, C.B., 
one of the Lords of the Admiralty. 
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GrnERat Str T. E. Naprer, K.C.B. 

July 5. At Polton-house, Lasswade, 
near Edinburgh, aged 73, General Sir 
Thomas Erskine Napier, K.C.B., Colonel 
of the 71st (Highland Light Infantry) 
Regiment. 

The deceased, who was the second and 
youngest son of the Hon. Charles Napier, 
second son of the sixth Lord Napier of 
Merchiston, and brother of the late 
Admiral Sir Charles Napier, was born 
May 10, 1790; entered the army in 
the 52nd Regiment just after he had 
attained his fifteenth year, and served 
with that regiment at the siege of 
Copenhagen and battle of Kiogo in 
1807, and in the following year acted 
as aide-de-camp to General Sir John 
Hope in the expedition to Sweden. He 
served subsequently in General Sir John 
Moore’s campaign in Spain, including 
the retreat to and battle of Corunna. 
He next went to Sicily with the 52nd, 
where he remained until the autumn of 
1810, and he afterwards served on the 
staff in the Peninsula, including the 
defence of Cadiz, battle of Fuentes 
d’Onor, second siege of Badajoz, battles 
of Salamanca, Vittoria, Nivelle, and the 
Nive, &c. He was slightly wounded on 
the 10th December, 1813, and severely 
on the following day, when he lost his 
left arm. In 1838 he was made a Com- 
panion of the Order of the Bath, and in 
May, 1860,a Knight Commander. In 
January, 1854, he was appointed colonel 
of the 15th Regiment of Foot; and in 
the summer of 1859, on the death of 
General Sir James Macdonell, G.C.B., 
he was transferred to the 71st Regi- 
ment. The late General was for some 
years assistant adjutant-general in the 
northern district of Ireland, and he had 
held several staff appointments. His 
commissions bore date as follows:— 
Ensign, July 3, 1805; lieutenant, May 
1, 1806; captain, October 27, 1808; 
brevet-major, December 26, 1813 ; brevet 
lieutenant-col., June 21, 1817 ; colonel, 
January 10, 1837; major-general, No- 
vember 9, 1846; lieutenant-general, 
June 20, 1854; and general, September 
20, 1861. For his distinguished services 
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in Spain and Portugal he received the 
silver war-medal with seven clasps, 

Sir Thomas married Miss Falconer, of 
Woodcot, by whom he had one daughter, 
but both have predeceased him. 


Baron STOCKMAR. 

July 9. At Coburg, aged 76, Baron 
Stockmar, the earliest and most devoted 
friend of Her Majesty. 

Baron Stockmar had been a faithful 
attendant and companion of Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, even before 
the marriage of his Royal Highness 
with the Princess Charlotte; and when 
his establishment was formed in Eng- 
land Baron Stockmar was appointed 
Controller of the Household. He con- 
tinued the friend of Prince Leopold 
after he accepted the throne of Bel- 
gium, though he was no longer in at- 
tendance on him, and at intervals he 
passed much of his time in England, 
where he enjoyed the confidence of the 
Duchess of Kent to an unlimited extent. 
In these days of her early childhood the 
Queen’s friendship for, and confidence 
in, Baron Stockmar began, and con- 
tinued without interruption to the pre- 
sent moment. Before the marriage of 
Prince Albert with the Queen his Royal 
Highness employed the autumn of 
1838-9 in a tour in Italy, and Baron 
Stockmar was requested by the King 
of the Belgians to accompany his Royal 
Highness upon this journey, and for no 
one did the lamented Prince entertain 
greater regard and esteem throughout 
his life. 

Having thus lived upon intimate 
terms both with the Queen and with 
the Prince, it was not extraordinary 
that he was always received at the 
palace as the dearest and most devoted 
friend of the royal couple. Those who 
had the privilege of knowing well this 
extraordinary man could appreciate the 
charm of his society. With an intellect 
seldom surpassed, and a fund of gene- 
ral information rarely equalled, Baron 
Stockmar combined a playfulness and 
gentleness in conversation and manner 
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which made him a companion such as is 
seldom met with in society; but it was 
in the chivalrous honour and inflexible 
justice with which he applied his mind 
to any question submitted for his opinion 
and advice, and in his kindness and 
goodness of heart, that his chief value 
was felt. No personal feeling, no advo- 
cacy of particular principles, could di- 
vert his judgment from the real sub- 
stantial justice of the case before him, 
and long experience taught those who 
knew him well that the Baron’s opinion 
was not only the result of most acute 
examination of the subject, but was 
founded upon morality and truth. Well 
known to most of the great men of all 
ranks in Europe, the Baron was esteemed 
and consulted by most of those whose 
good opinion was valuable. 

Of naturally a weakly constitution, 
and frequently an invalid, the energy 
of his mind had constantly conque 2d 
the feebleness of his body, and he had 
been able to serve with a labour of love 
all those to whose service he had de- 
voted himself up to a short time since, 
when his increasing infirmities and fail- 
ing health obliged him to confine him- 
self to his residence at Coburg. An 
attack of paralysis on the 6th of July 
led to his final dissolution on the 9th. 


Harry Epe@ett, Esq. 

May 14. In Cadogan-place, aged 96, 
Harry Edgell, Esq., Bencher of Gray’s 
Inn, and J.P. and D.L. for Middlesex 
and Bucks. 

This gentleman, who was at his death, 
we believe, the senior member of the 
English Bar, was the eldest son of the 
late Hippie Edgell, Esq., of Beckington, 
Somerset, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
Charles Clark, Esq., of Frome, in the 
same county. He was born at Beck- 
ington on Jan. 30, 1767. He received 
his early education at the Grammar 
School of Warminster, and afterwards 
went to Douai in France, where he 
passed through the courses of the Royal 
College with distinction. So far back 
as 1787 he was admitted as a student at 
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Gray’s Inn, though he was not called to 
the Bar until 1811, and was elected 
a Bencher of his Inn in 1837. He was 
appointed in 1795, by his relative Lord 
Chief Justice Eyre, to the post of Clerk 
of Assize of the Norfolk Circuit, which 
he held till his death. A few years 
afterwards he was made Clerk of the 
Errors in the Court of Exchequer, and 
in 1857, at the request of Lord Denman 
and Sir N. Tindal, he gratuitously un- 
dertook the same office in the Court of 
Common Pleas. He was also a magis- 
trate and Deputy Lieutenant for the 
counties of Middlesex and Bucks. 

Mr. Edgell, who was of the same 
family with the Edgells of Standerwick 
Court, married in 1809 Caroline, eldest 
daughter of Francis Gosling, Esq., of 
Twickenham Park and Fleet-street, who 
survives him, and by whom he had eight 
children, of whom four sons, and one 
daughter (married to Richard Westma- 
cott, Esq., R.A.) are still living.—Law 
Times. 


Tue Rev. R. A. WILLMOTT. 

May 27. At Nettlebed, Oxon., the 
Rev. Robert Aris Willmott, late Incum- 
bent for sixteen years of St. Catherine’s 
Church, Bear Wood, Berks. 

The deceased, who was of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, B.A. 1842, was an 
able and elegant writer. His works 
are— “Lives of the English Sacred 
Poets,” (Lond., 2 vols., 12mo., 1834-38) ; 
“Letters of Eminent Persons, Selected 
and Illustrated,” (Lond., 8vo., 1839) ; 
“A Dream of the Poets (in Cambridge 
Portfolio 47); ‘Pictures of Christian 
Life,” (Lond., 12mo., 1841); “ Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor, his Predecessors, Con- 
temporaries, and Successors, a Bio- 
graphy,” (Lond., 12mo., 1847) ; “ Poems,” 
(Second Edition, Lond., 12mo., 1848) ; 
“Journal of Summer Time in the 
Country,” (Lond., 12mo., 1849); “The 
Pleasures, Objects, and Advantages of 
Literature,” (Lond., 18mo., 1851; the 
Fifth Edition, 1860; German 1844, 
1847, 1853, 1854, 1858). He also edited 
“The Poets of the Nineteenth Century,” 
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(Lond., 1857); “The English Sacred 
Poets,” (Lond.,8vo., 1862); and his name 
appears to illustrated editions of the 
poems of Akenside, Burns, Collins, 
Cowper, Dyer, Gray, and Parnell. 


Tue Rey. CkaRLEs PENGELLEY. 


June 14. At Peterborough, aged 30, 
the Rev. Charles Pengelley. 

The deceased was of Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, where he was elected scholar 
in 1853, graduated B.A. with mathe- 
matical honours in 1856, and proceeded 
to M.A. in 1860. 

Soon after leaving college, he was or- 
dained by the present Bishop of Lincoln, 
and commenced his ministerial career in 
Lincolnshire. In 1859 he became senior 
curate of St. Mark’s, North Audley- 
street, London. His abilities as a 
preacher were of a high order, and his 
sermons were heard with pleasure by the 
congregation at St. Mark's. For a short 
time he was incumbent of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Brechin, but the severity of the 
Scottish winter not only shortened his 
stay, but increased the tendency to con- 
sumption long latent in his-frame. On 
leaving St. Mark’s, he married Augusta, 
second daughter of the late General Sir 
J. Bryant, C.B., and by that lady he 
has left an infant son, born within 
a month of his own death. 

His last ministerial act was officiating 
at the baptism of his infant son. He 
then laid aside the sacred vestments for 
ever, and five days afterwards he en- 
tered on his rest. 

His remains were interred in the 
churchyard of his brother’s parish, Glin- 
ton, near Peterborough, on June 18, 
exactly three months after the funeral 
of his brother, a memoir of whom was 
given in the GENTLEMAN’s MaGazINE 
for June last, It is a remarkable coin- 
cidence that that number of the GEn- 
TLEMAN’S MAGAZINE notices both the 
death of his brother and the birth of 
his child, and that during that month 
he himself was laid in his early but 
honoured grave. 
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Wir11amM Murreapy, Esq., R.A. 

July 7. At Linden-grove, Bayswater, 
aged 77, William Mulready, esq., R.A., 
an artist of high reputation. 

The deceased was born at Ennis, in 
Treland, in 1786, and at a very early 
period of life he exhibited a strong pre- 
dilection for art. In his fifteenth year 
he entered as a student in the Royal 
Academy. He first turned his attention 
to the illustration of classical and high 
historic subjects; but after a time the 
conviction forced itself upon him and 
his friends that his genius lay in another 
direction. By 1813 his reputation as an 
artist was established, and his “ Idle 
Boys” in 1815 secured his election as 
A.R.A. The following year he exhibited 
“The Fight Interrupted,” and was 
elected R.A. He was now justly popular 
in his sphere, but honour and fame only 
made him work the harder and the more 
carefully, though he suffered through 
life from heart-disease. “Lending a 
Bite,” “The Wolf and the Lamb,” 
“ The Careless Messenger,” and a variety 
of other works produced steadily year by 
year from 1819, marked the maturing 
of his powers, and displayed the genial 
humour of his style. “The First Voyage” 
appeared in 1833, and was the fore- 
runner of a series of pictures displaying, 
in a remarkable degree, a rare combina- 
tion of humour and pathos. “The Last 
In,” “The Toyseller,” “The Sonnet,” 
“First Love,” “The Artist’s Study,” 
“The Ford,” may be taken as instances 
of the development of this serio-comic 
genius. The last-named picture was 
produced in 1842, but two years pre- 
viously Mr. Mulready had prepared 
a series of twenty illustrations of the 
“Vicar of Wakefield,” which were en- 
graved on wood by Thomson, and are 
generally considered unique specimens 
of this kind of art. The admiration of 
the public for these designs led to the 
reproduction of three of the more re- 
markable of them in oil—“ The Whisto- 
nian Controversy,” “ Burchell and Sophia 
Haymaking,” and “ Choosing the Wed- 
ding Gown.” These pictures are as 
nearly perfect of their kind as possible, 
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and, both in conception and execution, 
are really marvellous. The works of Mr. 
Mulready were collected and exhibited 
by the Society of Arts in 1848, in 
London, and notwithstanding that the 
varied labours of forty-three years were 
submitted to general criticism, the ordeal 
only served to increase the reputation 
of the artist. It was the first exhibition 
of the kind that had ever taken place, 
and, with the exception of a similar dis- 
play of Etty’s works in the following 
year, it was also the last. Since that 
period the artist has been little under 
public observation. His “ Blackheath 
Park” in 1852 was the last p‘cture he 
exhibited. Three of Mulready’s best 
works were in the Vernon Gallery; and 
Mr. Sheepshanks’ valuable collection con- 
tained thirteen others, so that there are 
no less than sixteen illustrations of this 
essentially English master in the national 
collection. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Feb. 18, 1860, The Rev. Joseph Clarke (vol. 
ceviii. p. 415), who was of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1837, M.A. 1841, was author of 
“The Wreck of the Orion,” 8vo. (three edi- 
tions), and ‘‘ Trees of Righteousness,” 12mo. 
He also made collections for a history of the 
parish of Stretford, and bequeathed his MSS. 
to the Bishop of Manchester. See ‘‘ History of 
Lancashire Chantries,” edited for the Chetham 
Society by the Rev. F. R. Raines, M.A., 1862, 
Introd., xxxi., xxxii. 

Jan. 1, 1863. At Chibisa, on the river Shiré, 
the Rev. H. C. Scudamore, of the Universities’ 
Mission to Central Africa. 

May 24. The Rev. Frederick Thompson 
(vol. eexv. p. 108), was of Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford. He published ‘*The Glory and Cost 
of Victory,” a sermon on the fall of Sebastopol. 
Lynn, 1855. 

June 4. The Rev. Henry Crewe Boutflower 
(vol. eexv. p. 109), was of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. He gained the Hulsean Prize 1816, 
being then a Scholar of the College, and pro- 
ceeded B.A. 1819, and M.A. 1822. Previously 
to obtaining the Rectory of Elmdon, he was 
Head Master of the Grammar School at Bury 
in Lancashire, and Perpetual Curate of St. 
John’s in that town. His Hul-ean dissertation, 
“The Doctrine of the Atonement is agreeable to 
Reason,” was printed at Cambridge, 8vo., 1817. 
He contributed to “‘ Original Family Sermons,” 
—one on the miracle of the loaves and fishes ; 
and published several occasional sermous. 

June 14. The Rev. John Foster, Rector of 
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Wickersley (vol. ecxv. p. 109), was the third 
son of the Rev. Thomus Foster, formerly of 
Ryhall, Rector of Tinwell, Rutland, and J.P. 
He graduated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and wis at the head of the senior optimes 1801 ; 
became a Fellow of St. John’s, accepting from 
his College in 1809 the living of Marton-cum- 
Grafton. He had, however, previously been 
instituted to the Rectory of Wickersley, and 
appointed domestic chaplain to the Earl of 
Lonsdale. The events of an incumbency, pro- 
longed probably beyond all others of his time, 
in the West-Riding, comprise almost a paro- 
chial history. Of the 250 inhabitants of Wick- 
ersley who welcomed his coming, only 12 are 
supposed to have survive.! him, the population 
now numbering 707. The common lands of 
Wickersley were enclosed and the tithes com- 
muted at an early period of Mr. Foster's resi- 
dence. The body of the church was entirely 
rebuilt in 1834, and the tower raised in 1841. 
In August, 1854, to comm: morate the 50th 
year of his incumbency, the Rector’s portrait 
was presented to him by his parishioners and 
friends, with great demonstrations of affection 
and good-will. In 1856 the National school 
and school-house were completed. It wiil be 
seen, therefore, that during this long minis- 
terial life, not only was much comfort carried 
to the hearts and homes of his flock by the 
diligent and unostentatious labours of their 
pastor,—difficulties overcome, and strife often 
composed, by the calm and judicious advice 
Mr. Foster was ever ready to give,—but by the 
development of parochial institutions a sound 
foundation laid for future good. And yet the 
best testimony to his worthy life and Christian 
walk remains to be adduced. By those who 
knew him it may well be doubted whether, 
during those fifty-nine years of his going ont 
and coming in among them, Mr. Foster ever 
had a serious quarrel with, or entertained an 
unjust suspicion of, any one of his parishioners. 
His was the preaching life, and the text of that 
living sermon was—‘‘ Follow peace with all 
men, and holiness, without which no one shall 
see the Lord.””—Stamford Mercury. 

June 18. Suddenly, at Lymm, Cheshire, aged 
58, the Rev. William McIver, M.A., Rector of 
Lymm. 

June 22. Aged 56, the Rev. John Jadis, Vicar 
of Humbleton, Yorkshire, and for thirty years 
one of the Magistrates for the East Riding of 
the county. 

June 23. At the Rectory of St. Paul’s, Covent- 
garden, aged 54, the Rev. Henry Hutton. 

June 25. At his residence, Clifton-park, 
Birkenhead, aged 47, the Rev. James Dickson 
Dixon, M.A., late Incumbent of Bramley, 
Yorkshire. 

June 28. At Blandford, aged 48, the Rev. 
W. Harte, Rector of Blandford. 

June 30. At bis residence, Surbiton, Surrey, 
aged 50, the Rev. William James Wall, M.A., 
eldest son of the late Rev. Daniel Henry Wall, 
formerly Rector of Clonmel, co. Tipperary. 

Atthe house of his mother, Clapham-common, 
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aged 38, the Rev. Philip Pennington, M.A., 
Civil Chaplain of the Island of Mauritius, 
youngest son of the late James Pennington, 
esq., Clapham-common. 

July 1. At North Cheriton, near Wincanton, 
aged 74, the Rev. Thomas Gatehouse, forty 
years Rector of that parish. 

July 3. At Fulham, aged 93, the Rev. Wm. 
Moseley, LL.D. 

July 4. At Beckenham, Kent, aged 70, the 
Rev. Thomas Shore. 

At South Hayes, Worcester, aged 76, the Rev. 
George Dineley, B.D., Rector of Churchill, and 
formerly of Peopleton, Worcestershire. 

July 5. At Eastbourne, Sussex, aged 74, the 
Rev. John Garrett, B.D. 

July 8. At his residence, Exeter, aged 54, 
the Rev. James Frederick Todd, for twenty- 
four years Vicar of Liskeard, Cornwall. 

July 9. At Milsted (at his brother-in-law’s, 
Sir J. M. Tylden), aged 85, the Rev. Ralph 
Price, formerly Rector of Lyminge, Kent. 

July 12. At Thornage Rectory, aged 68, the 
Rev. Augustus Dashwood, Rector of Thornage 
and Bintry, Norfolk, and youngest son of the 
late Sir Henry Watkin Dashwood, bart., of 
Kirtlington-park, Oxon. 

July 13. At St.Servan, France, the Rev. 
John Henry Hogarth, D.C.L., late of Ford- 
pl., Stifford, Essex, and a J.P. for that county. 

July 15. Aged 66, the Rev. Robert Burnaby, 
Incumbent of St. George’s, Leicester; he was 
the first Incumbent of the parish, having been 
appointed on its formation in 1826. 

At Cheltenham, aged 76, the Rev. Edward 
Pryce Owen, of Bettws-hall, Montgomeryshire. 

July 17, At Eastbourne, the Rev. W. B. 
Wright, late Chaplain at Malacca. 

July 18. At the School-house, Great Berk- 
hamsted, aged 46, the Rev. J. 2. Crawford, M.A. 

July 19. At Leeds, aged 66, the Rev. 7. C. 
Percival, Rector of Barnburgh, Yorkshire, and 
Prebendary of Southwell. 

July 20, At Jarrow-on-Tyne, aged 34, the 
Rev. Robert Westmorland Hutchinson. 


DEATHS. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 

April 16. At Shanghae, after a short illness, 
aged 27, John Montagu Swete, esq., of the Im- 
perial Customs, Ching Kiang. He was eighth 
son of John Beaumont Swete, esq., late of Ox- 
ton-house, Exeter. 

April 24. At Rangoon, Loftus Tottenham 
Longueville Clarke, esy., barrister-at-law, of 
the Supreme Court, Calcutta. 

April 28. At Salem, Madras Presidency, 
Lieut. Henry 8S. Hill, Superintendent of Police 
at Salem, second son of the late Capt. Henry 
Hill, of H.M.’s 57th Regt. 

April 29. At Ootacamund, aged 50, Lieut.- 
Col. John Ouchterlony, Madras Royal En- 
gineers, of Tredillion-park, near Abergavenny, 
fourth son of the late Wm. Ouchterlony, esq., 
of London, Russia Merchant. 

May 1. At Theyat-Myu, Burmah, aged 41, 
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Dr. George W. Pennington Sparrow, Surgeon 
of the 3rd Battalion of H.M.’s 60th Rifles. His 
death occurred from fatigue while zealously 
attending his men with the plague, cholera— 
of which he himself also died after a few hours’ 
suffering. 

May 4, At Taranaki, New Zealand, treacher- 
ously slain by the natives, Lieut. T. Heathcote 
Tragett, 57th Regt., eldest son of the Rev. T. 
Heathcote Tragett, of Awebridge Danes, Hants, 

May 9. At Foo-Chow-Foo, China, Com- 
mander Grenville M. Temple, R.N., late of 
H.M.S. “‘Staunch,” and eldest son of Lieut.- 
Col. Temple, late 60th Rifles. 

May 19. At Calcutta, aged 27, Capt. Herbert 
H. Moseley, late of the 42nd Royal High- 
landers, second son of the late Walter Moseley, 
esq., of Buildwas, Shropshire. 

May 23. At Ahmednugger, aged 28, Richard 
Thomas Golty Catton, Assistant-Surgeon to 
H.M.’s 3rd Dragoon Guards, only son of the 
late Rev. Richard Catton, Holt, Norfolk. 

May 30. At Greenwich, Virginia, from the 
effects of a wound received in a skirmish, Capt. 
Bradford Smith Hoskins, formerly of H.M.’s 
44th Regt., son of the Rev. W. E. Hoskins, 
Rector of Chiddingstone, Kent 

Lately. At Greystoke, Cumberland, aged 45, 
Robt. Scott, esq., a well-known barrister on the 
Northern circuit. The “ Carlisle Examiner,” 
under the title of ‘‘A Self-made Man,” gives 
an interesting sketch of his life, which may be 
summarized as follows :—‘*‘ The career of Mr. 
Scott is one which the rising youth of the 
present generation might study with interest 
and attempt to imitate with advantage. His 
mind was by nature formed for inquiry, re- 
search, and sifting investigation. Energy and 
indomitable perseverance were the leading 
traits in his character. He was born of poor 
but honest parents at Catterlen, or Newton, 
about the year 1817. He was early sent off to 
service, but a farmer with whom he had lived 
once said, ‘He was the laziest lad he ever had 
in his life, and still he was not lazy “‘ nowder ;” 
but he was always thinking, and couldn’t mind 
his “‘ wark” for thinking.’ At length he quitted 
the implements of husbandry and the drudgery 
of a junior farm-servant, and adopted the more 
easy, and probably more lucrative, profession of 
a ‘clogger,’ when he regularly walked several 
miles to Penrith to attend a French night- 
class. He saved the greater part of his wages, 
or whatever he might earn, to buy books and 
educate himself; and it was remarked that 
however wet the night, or however dark and 
dismal, Scott was never absent from his class, 
and that be picked up the language with great 
rapidity. He next took to ‘clogging’ on his 
own account in a shed at Temple Sowerby, and 
was in after life fond of pointing out the place 
to any friend with whom he might chance to 
be passing. After a time he aguin betook him- 
self to agriculture, by which he made as much 
money in -ummer as met the necessary eX- 
penses of education in winter; and thus for 
some time he was in a state of transition from 
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the seminary to the plough. He, like other 
men, got married, and though he and his wife, 
according to his own statement, had at first 
only £29 per year to live upon, they made it 
serve, dividing it into so many shillings per 
week. Still he persevered, and with some 
assistance from persons who admired his steady 
conduct, he was enabled to study medicine, 
and took the title ofaGerman M.D, At length 
he obtained a position in the Collegiate Institu- 
tion at Liverpool, where he became one of the 
masters and lecturer on chemistry. Here, too, 
he studied law, and at last, on the 30th of April, 
1855, he was called to the bar. The first case 
which brought him into note was one of child- 
murder from Penrith, when he defended a girl 
of the name of Robinson. She got some slight 
imprisonment; but the manner in which her 
counsel cross-examined the doctor, and the 
argumentative appeal, not devoid of eloquence, 
which he made to the Court, established his 
character as an able pleader, and he was 
steadily making his way in the profession 
when a brief illness (induced by too severe ap- 
plication) carried him off. Mr. Scott was an 
estimable character in private life. As he rose, 
his relations rose with him. He bought an 
estate at Penruddock, upon which he put his 
father, mother, brother, and sister; and he 
took another farm at Calthwaite, stocked the 
same, and placed another brother upon it. 
There are men who, when they rise in the 
world, forget their poor relations and acquaint- 
ances, but such was not his case. Labouring 
men who had known him as a farm-servant or 
a clogger would quit their stone-breaking on 
the road, as he passed, to shake hands with him, 
and ‘Robin,’ as they always called him, ap- 
peared to enjoy the meeting as much as they 
did.” 

June 3. Capt. William Scarth Moorsom 
(vol. eexv. p. 112), ason of the late Admiral Sir 
Robert Moorsom, was author of “ Letters from 
Nova Scotia,” Lond., 12mo, 1830, and ‘‘ His- 
torical Record of the 52nd Regiment (Oxford- 
shire Light Infantry),” Lond., 8vo., 1860. His 
son, Capt. William Robert Moorsom, Quarter- 
master-General to Sir James Outram, fell be- 
fore Lucknow, March 11, 1858, aged 20. 

June 10, Eleanor Anne, wife of I. J. Rees, 
esq., of Mount Pleasant, Mayfield, Sussex. 

June ll. At Brighton, aged 61, Mary, relict 
of Henry Mole Bagster, esq., of Regent’s-park- 
road, and only dau, of the late Capt. Charles 
Burrough, R.N., of Brampton, Cumberland, 

June 12, At Stockholm, aged 92, the Baron 
Adam Bruce. “He was one of the few re- 
maining veterans who in their youth made the 
Court of Gustavus III. one of the most brilliant 
of the eighteenth century. He was descended 
from a family of the royal blood of Scotland. His 
grandfather became a member of the Swedish 
house of nobility during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, since which time the Bruce family, inter- 
marrying with the oldest Swedish nobility, 
has become itself thoroughly Swedish, Adam 
Bruce, as chamberlain to Gustavus III., as- 
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sisted at the fatal ba/ masque in 1792, when 
that monarch was assassinated by Ankarstrém. 
Ever since the accession of the Bernadotte 
dynasty to the Swedish throne, Adam Bruce 
lived retired from Court and public affairs. 
He has had ten children, of whom his eldest 
son, James, who succeeds him in his Swedish 
honours, is a General in the Brazilian army; 
and one of his daughters is married to Baron 
Brunnow, Russian Ambassador at the Court 
of St. James’s.”—Jllustrated News. 

June 13. At Nynee Tal, aged 27, Louisa, 
wife of Major Jordan, H.M.’s 34th Regt., and 
eldest surviving dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Alexander Fraser. 

June 14, Aged 76, John Probyn, esq., of the 
Manor-house, Long Hope and Newland, Glou- 
cestershire. 

At Norwood, Grace, fourth dau. of the late 
Rev. John Browne, LL.B., of Trinity Church, 
Cheltenham, and Rivers-town, co, Cork. 

In Seamore-place, Mayfair, James Evan 
Baillie, esq., of Kingussie and Glenelg. ‘The 
deceased gentleman’s father, proprietor of the 
estate of Dochfour, was one of the most suc- 
cessful merchants of his time, and was the 
founder of the well-known West India House, 
subsequently converted into the Old Bank, 
Bristol. Of this house the late Mr. Baillie was 
also head for many years. Although having 
extensive possessions in the West Indies, he 
never was abroad, but in his younger years 
he was not unfrequently of great service to 
young men going out from the North to push 
their fortunes, and previous to the great com- 
mercial crisis which paralysed the West Indian 
trade, he was owner of quite a fleet of traders. 
His estates in the North are Kingussie, Culdu- 
thel, and Glenelg, and he also owned a fine 
estate in Wales. It is understood that the de- 
ceased gentleman has left upwards of half- 
a-million sterling, which, along with his pro- 
perty, is said to be equally heired by his rela- 
tives of Dochfour and Redcastle. He was 
never married.””"—Jnverness Courier. 

June 15. While on the march from Acquia 
Creek to Fairfax Court House, Virginia, aged 
24, Charles Holden, youngest son of the late 
Henry George Holden, esq.*, of the Public 
Record Office, Rolls Chapel, Chancery-lane, 
and Kentish-town, Middlesex, He was serv- 
ing in the 13th New Jersey Volunteers, 12th 
Army Corps, under the assumed name of 
Charles E. Somerville. 

At Hulcote Rectory, Bedfordshire, aged 77, 
Miss Eliza Diana Smith. 

June 17. At the house of her uncle (Colonel 
W. Strange, Randolph-road, Maida-hill), Dear 
Dolly, only child of Robt. Edward Crickitt, esq., 
and granddau. of the late General Sir Colin 
Halkett, G.C.B. 

At her residence, Maryon-road, Charlton, 
Eliza, widow of Dr. Browning, R.N., Deputy- 
Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets. 





« For a memoir of this gentleman see GENT. 
Maca., Feb. 1860, p. 186. 
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At Blandford, aged 9, William Bellairs, eldest 
son of the Rev. William Allford, Rector of 
Folke, Dorset. 

June 18. At Bath, Janet Phillips, wife of 
Major Monypenny, West Kent Militia, and of 
Maytham-hall, Rolvenden, Kent. 

Aged 70, Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. Lemon 
Hall, of Poyle, and dau. of the late Rev. John 
Yockney, of Staines ; she survived her husband 
only five months. 

At Philadelphia, aged 58, John James Frazer, 
esq., formerly principal tenor at the English 
Opera House, also at Covent-garden, Drury- 
lane, and other theatres. 

June 19. At Nutwell, Devon, aged 77, Adm. 
William Wolrige. 

At Tiverton, aged 44, Lavinia Mary, wife of 
Commander Henry Eden, R.N. 

Aged 73, Sarah Rose Anna, wife of Mr. 
Purnell, Dock-master, Liverpool, dau. of the 
late Henry Paulet St. John, R.N., and grand- 
dau. of the late Rev. Andrew James, M.A., of 
Hatceliffe, Lincolnshire. 

At Edmondscote Manor-house, Milverton, 
Warwick, aged 78, Anna Harrison Batley. 

June 20. At St. John’s-wood-terr., aged 76, 
Thomas Charles Wageman, esq., of North- 
gate-house, Regent’s-park, formerly portrait 
painter to the late Kings of Holland. 

At Streatley-house, Berks., aged 64, William 
Henry Stone, esq. 

At the Parsonage, West Molesey, Surrey, 
Anne Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Tressilian G. 
Nicholas, M.A., Incumbent. 

At Bath, Jane Deere, widow of Edward 
Frowde, esq., and dau. of the late Rev. Wm. 
Church, of Bampton, Oxfordshire. 

At Yoxford, Suffolk, aged 91, Lucy Elisabeth 
Davy, widow of the Rev. W. Barlée, late Rector 
of Wrentham, Suffolk. 

June 21. At Llandudno, aged 16, Alfred 
Champneys, third son of the Rev. R. C. Suvage, 
Vicar of Nuneaton. 

At the Lodge, Beaminster, aged 80, Edward 
Fox, esq. 

At his residence, Boltons, West Brompton, 
aged 69, Benjamin Golding, M.D. 

At Poona, Bombay Presidency, Constance 
Louisa, wife of Major Davison, Senior Inspector 
of Musketry. 

June 22. Aged 33, Henry Wadham, esq., 
of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, and 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

At North Lees-hall, Derbyshire, aged 59, 
Miss Mary Eyre. 

June 23. At Allevard, near Grenoble, Thos. 
C. Gaulter, esq., M.D-, Deputy-Inspector- 
General of Hospitals. 

At his residence, Pelham-cresc., Brompton, 
aged 73, George Godwin, esq. 

Drowned, at Hythe, aged 24, James Edmund 
Brymer, Licut. of H.M.’s 83rd Regt. of Foot. 

At New Romney, aged 71, William Stringer, 
esq., solicitor. 

At Campielane Asylum, Musselburgh, Mary 
Machay, a native of Nairn, It is said that she 
was the grvat-grauddau. of Flora Macdonald. 
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June 2%. In Prince’s-terr., Knightsbridge, 
aged 78, Adm. the Hon. Sir Geo. Elliot, K.C.B. 
See OBITUARY. 

In Albion-road, Holloway, aged 71, Capt. 
George Pierce, R.N. He was the active pro- 
moter of many institutions for the benefit of 
seamen. 

At Perth, aged 22, Walter Stanhope Sherwill 
Troup, Ensign 92nd Gordon Highlanders, eldest 
son of Major-Gen. Hugh Troup. 

At Cantley, aged 60, Anne, wife of John 
Walbanke Childers, esq. 

Drowned in the river Thames, near Benson, 
aged 16, John Pears, eldest son of the Rev. J. 
Field, Rector of West Rounton, Yorkshire. 

Aged 79, John Yates, esq., of the Elms, 
Albrighton, Salop. 

June 25. Suddenly, at his residence, Dix’s 
Field, Exeter, aged 78, Capt. John Bingham, 
R.N., son of the late Col. Bingham, of Bing- 
ham’s, Melcombe, Dorset. 

At Malling Abbey, Kert, Jane Mary, wife 
of John Philip Green, esq., of Ceylon. 

At Rhyl, aged 59, Edward Lewis Richards, 
esq., Judge of the County Courts, and Chair- 
man of the Quarter Sessions for Flintshire. 

At Basing-toke, aged 62, Lear How, esq., 
eldest son of the Rev. G. Augustus How, Vicar 
of Bosham, Sussex. 

At Win hester, Frederick W. Ramsbottom, 
esq., Rifle Brigade, eldest son of Somerville 
W. Harcourt Ramsbottom, esq., Receiver of 
the Revenues, Gibraltar. 

In Hereford-road South, Bayswater, aged 
59, Robert Hamilton Buchanan, esq., surgeon, 
late of the H.E.1.C.S. (Madras Presidency). 

At Upper Norwood, Charlotte Louisa, young- 
est dau. of Capt. Varlo, and widow of Capt. 
Thomas Boyles, of the H.E.1.C.S. 

June 2%. Very suddenly, Major-Gen. Sir 
Joshua Jcebb, R.E., K.C.B. See Osrruary. 

Suddenly, at Malta, Col. Edward Walter 
Crofton, C.B., Commanding Royal Artillery 
in thatisland. He entered the service in 1831, 
and was taken prisoner by the Carlists in 1838. 
He served with the Osmanli Cavalry during 
the Crimean war, and commanded the Royal 
Artillery in China in 1860; in 1862 he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Royal Artillery 
at Malta. ‘‘The deceased was so universally 
respected not only by his own officers, but by 
those of other branches of the service, as well 
as by the inhabitants generally, that his almost 
sudden decease cast a deep gloom over the 
island. Scarcely past the prime of life, he 
was struck down by an insidious disease 
which from long neglect had rendered an 
operation necessary. The operation seemed 
to have been successful for some days; dan- 
gerous symptoms, however, soon shewed them- 
selves, and in less than a week from their first 
appearance, he sank under them, and his re- 
mains were interred in the Ta Braxia Ceme- 
tery.”— Malta Times. 

In Down-st., Piccadilly, aged 74, Henry 
Rich, esq., Commander R.N. 

At Heavitree, Devon, aged 68, John Rogers 
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Griffiths, esq., of Pilton, near Barnstaple, J.P. 
for the county of Devon, and formerly of the 
§2nd Light Infantry. 

At Woodside, Weybridge, aged 38, Sarah 
Maria, wife of Robert Capel Cure, esq. 

At Chislehurst, aved 58, Thomas Frederick 
Beale, esq., of Regent-st., and Gloucester-pl., 
Hyde-park. 

June 27. At Rosherville, Kent, aged 87, 
Major-Gen. Thomas Kelly, K.C., late Com- 
mandunt of Tilbury Fort and Gravesend. The 
deceased entered the Army nearly seventy 
years ago, and was early engaged with his 
Regiment, the 26th Light Dragoons, in the 
operations carried on towards the close of the 
last century in the West India Islands, and 
was actively employed against the Caribs and 
the French till he was ordered to Portugal. 
On the voyage the transport was attacked by 
a Spanish gunboat, which was beaten off, and 
in the conflict he much distinguished himself. 
He proceeded to Egypt with the force under 
Sir R. Abercrombie, and was present at the 
siege of Aboukir, and in the operations under 
Sir Eyre Coote near Alexandria. He was also 
engaged in the action of the 21st of March, 
and was wounded in a night attack on the 
25th of August, when he captured the whole 
of the enemy’s pickets with a far inferior force. 
For these services he received the gold medal 
from the Grand Seignor, and he also had the 
silver war-medal with one clasp. But he was 
one of those who suffered the disadvantage of 
being sent away to the West Indies on foreign 
service on the renewal of the great European 
war in 1803, so that he had no opportunity of 
sharing in the glories and in the promotions 
which fell to the lot of his more fortunate 
comrades; and his career from 1810, when he 
became a captain, was so slow that it was 
twenty years before he attained the rank of 
major. He was appointed Commandant of 
Tilbury Fort, where he discharged the duties, 
which were more onerous than migbt be sup- 
posed, with zeal and ability for forty-six years, 
and only retired in consequence of age and in- 
firmity a sho:t time ago with the rank of 
Major-general. 

In Edinburgh, Lucy Anne, widow of Charles 
William Bell, M.D., and dau. of the late Wil- 
liam Marshall, esq., of Penwortham-hall, Lan- 
cashire. 

In the Close, Salisbury, Jane Sarah, second 
surviving dau. of the late John Luxford, esq., 
of that city. 

June 28. At Aden, drowned while bathing, 
aged 44, Lieut.-Col. James McGrigor, Com- 
manding 15th B.N.I. This officer was the son 
of the late Col. McGrigor, who commanded 
H.M.’s 70th Regt., and nephew of the late Sir 
James McGrigor, who was for thirty-eight 
years Director-Gen. of the Army Medical De- 
partment. He belonged to the Bombay Native 
Infantry, and served in one of its regiments 
throughout the campaign of Scinde, under Sir 
Charles Napier, on which occasion he was 
favourably noticed by his great commander. 
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During the Indian mutiny his conduct was 
such that the Secretary of State for War at- 
tributed the suppression of an outbreak in the 
Bombay Presidency to his prompt and vigorous 
measures. A plot had been formed by some of 
the men of one of the regiments at Bombay to 
murder the officers, and, in concert with other 
Sepoys, to pillage and massacre all the Chris- 
tian residents in Bombay. From personal re- 
gard for Major McGrigor, who was not more 
remarkable for courage and presence of mind 
than for generosity and kindness of heart, one 
of the soldiers divulged the particulars of the 
plot to him, and named the hour, viz., mid- 
night, which was fixed for its execution. Ac- 
cordingly he galloped off for reinforcements, 
summoned the regiment for parade a quarter 
of an hour before midnight, and obliged the 
intended mutineers to lay down their arms. 

At his residence, Beachlands, Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, aged 92, Gen. Sir James Lillyman Cald- 
well, G.C.B. He entered the service of the 
late Hon. E. I. Company, in the Madras En- 
gineers, in July, 1789; became lieut. Dec., 
1792; capt., Jan., 1796; major, Jan., 1806; 
lieut.-col., Sept., 1811; col., May, 1824; 
major-gen., Jan., 1837; lieut.-gen., Nov., 1846; 
and gen., June, 1854. He served with much 
distinction in the wars with Tippoo Saib, and 
was three times very severely wounded. The 
Order of the Bath was conferred on him in 
1848. 

At London, Canada West, Frances, wife of 
Harry George Acklom Allen, esq., of Bellevue, 
near London, C.W., and third dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. Thomas-Hewetson Ball, formerly of H.M.’s 
8lst Regt. 

At Nettleham-hall, near Lincoln, Helen, 
youngest dau. of John Hood, esq. 

At the Parsonage, aged 57, Jane, wife of the 
Rev. Robert Cowpland, M.A., Incumbent of 
Weeford-with-Hints. 

At Littlebourne, Kent, aged 66, Louisa, 
widow of Charles James, late Capt. Scots 
Greys. 

June 29. At Copenhagen, suddenly, aged 
70, the hereditary Prince Frederick Ferdinand 
of Denmark, heir to the Danish Crown. The 
Prince, who was born November 22, 1792, was 
uncle to the King of Denmark, and great- 
uncle to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 

At Paris, aged 56, Sir William Thos. Massey 
Stanley, bart., of Hooton, Cheshire. He was the 
eldest son of Sir Thos. Stanley, ninth baronet, 
by Miss Haggerston, only dau. of Sir Carnaby 
Haggerston, of Haggerston, Northumberland. 
He was born in 1807, and succeeded to the 
baronetcy and large family estates in Cheshire 
on the death of his father in August 1841. 
From 1837 to 1847 Sir William represented 
Pontefract in the House of Commons on Con- 
servative principles. Soon after his accession 
to the extensive property, from ill health he 
had to seek the more genial climate of the 
south of Europe, and he had been long resident 
in Paris and its vicinity. Although, when he 
came to the baronetcy, he was possessed of 
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a large fortune, by unfortunate management 
his noble estate in Cheshire passed into other 
hands, and in his latter years he possessed but 
a limited income. He is succeeded in the 
baronetcy by his next brother, Rowland Er- 
rington, born in 1809, and married in 1838 to 
Miss Macdonald, eldest dau. of the late Sir 
John Macdonald, K.C.B. The present baronet 
assumed in 1820 the name of Errington, in 
lieu of his own, in compliance with the will of 
Mr. Henry Errington, of Red Rice, Hertford- 
shire. 

At Bagnéres de Bigorre, France, aged 22, 
G. C. H. Holmes, esq., late of the 67th Regt. 
of Foot, and eldest son of George Holmes, esq., 
formerly of Brantingham, Yorkshire. 

In Hyde -park - gardens, aged 77, Joseph 
Martineau, esq., of Basing-park, Hampshire. 

At Birchfield, Handsworth, Staffordshire, 
Isabella, wife of the Rev. William Linwood. 

June 30. At Upper Norwood, aged 36, John 
Cassidy, esq., late Capt. 68th L.I. 

In Cecil-st., Strand, aged 64, Col. Don Juan 
José Salcedo, late Minister of Finance at 
Lima, Peru. 

At St. Servan, France, Mary Anne W., widow 
of Col. Wentworth Serle, formerly of the 
Coldstream Guards. 

At Holbeach, Lincolnshire, Mary Johnson, 
only dau. of Lieut.-Col. Donelan. 

In Upper Montagu-st., Portman-sq., Anne, 
youngest dau. of the late Major Brodie, of the 
4th (or King’s Own) Regt. 

James Hans Hamilton, esq., ex-member for 
the county of Dublin, and father of the present 
hon. member for the county. Mr. Hamilton 
only resigned his seat a few months ago from 
impaired health. He was first returned for 
the county in 1841, and was a Conservative in 
politics. He was born in 1810, and was son 
of Mr. Hans Hamilton, who represented the 
county of Dublin for nearly thirty years. 

July 1. Suddenly, at Penzance, aged 57, 
Lieut.-Col. Edward Clutterbuck, late of the 
Madras Army, last surviving son of the late 
Dr. Henry Clutterbuck. 

At Weldon, Northamptonshire, aged 77, 
John Clark, esq. He was present as Assistant- 
Surgeon at the battle of Trafalgar, but had 
retired from the service and established himself 
in practice at Weldon nearly fifty years ago. 

At Mussoorie, Susan, wife of Major Augus- 
tine Allen, Staff Corps. 

July 2. Whilst on a visit at the residence of 
H. T. Ryall, esq., Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, aged 
76, Dame Anne Maria, widow of Sir Charles 
Aldis. 

At Anglesea, Hants., aged 58, Capt. Downes, 
R.N., of Letton-court, Herefordshire, and J.P, 
and Deputy-Lieut. for that county. 

At his residence, Upper Harley-st., aged 71, 
Thomas James Ireland, esq., of Onsden-hall, 
Suffolk, a Magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. for 
that county. 

At Thames Ditton, Mary Elizabeth, widow 
of Capt. William Walbanke Childers. 

Drowned, at Santa Maura, Ionian Islands, 
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James Edward Henning, esq., Lieut. 2nd Battn, 
H.M.’s 9th Regt. of Foot, eldest son of the 
Rev. E. Nares Henning, of Sherborne, Dorset, 

Aged 58, John B. Neville, esq., of West- 
bourne-park, and Lindway, Derbyshire. 

At Okehampton, aged 74, James Crotch, 
esq., for very many years one of the Queen’s 
Foreign Messengers. He had been long settled 
at Okehampton, and had several times served 
as mayor. 

July 3. At Deal, aged 82, Robert Sherlock, 
esq., late Commander in H.M.’s Packet Ser- 
vice, Dover. 

At Gillingham, Chatham, Anna, wife of John 
Summers, M.D., Surgeon-Major, R.E. 

At Blackpool, aged 47, Caroline Gibson, 
widow of John Wilkinson, esq., of Little- 
borough, and younger dau. of the late Major 
Beswicke, of Pyke-house, near Rochdale. 

At Leamington, Emma, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. W. Malkin, retired Chaplain in H.M.’s 
E.(8., and granddau. of the late Sir Samuel 
Toller, Advocate-Gen. of Madras. 

At Zurich, Switzerland, Alexander Henry 
Rhind, esq., of Siberts, Caithness. 

July 4. Near Dublin, Lieut.-Col. Richard 
Palmer Sharp, late of the 72nd Highlanders, 
eldest son of the late Richard Sharp, esq., of 
Apps-court, co, Surrey. 

At Clayton Wickham, Hurstpierpoint, aged 
76, Samuel Twyford, esq., J.P. and D.L. for 
Sussex. 

At her residence, Hewshott-hill, Liphook, 
Mary Ann, relict of Col. Harriott, 

At her residence, Portview, Exeter, aged 84, 
Frances Stribling, relict of the Rev. John 
Warren, D.D. 

At Winchester, aged 86, James Ralfe, esq. 
He was for nearly half a century Steward 
and Solicitor of Winchester College. 

July 5. At Polton-house, Lasswade, Gen. 
Sir Thomas Erskine Napier, K.C.B. See Os1- 
TUARY. 

At Caen, Normandy, aged 71, John Edward 
Markland, esq., late of the Island of Jamaica. 

On his way home from India, aged 26, Lieut. 
Richard Newcomen Evans, of the late 53rd 
Bengal N.I. 

In Eaton-sq., aged 74, Thomas Campbell 
Robertson, esq., late of the Bengal C.S. 

At Baudsey-hall, near Woodbridge, Suffolk, 
aged 71, J. Cavell, esq., of Mecklenburgh-sq. 

July 6. At her residence, Chester-street, 
aged 89, Anne, Baroness Kilmaine. Her lady- 
ship was the fourth dau. of the Right Hon. Sir 
Henry Cavendish, bart., by Sarah, Baroness 
Waterpark. She was born on the 22nd of 
March, 1774, and married, July 25, 1793, Jas. 
Caultield, second Lord Kilmaine, father of the 
present peer, by whom (who died in May, 
1825) she had a numerous family. 

At Morant’s-court, Chevening, Kent, aged 
88, William Tonge, esq. 

At Newland-house, Chelsea, Mary, wife of 
John Matthews, esq., and only surviving dau. 
of the late Edm. Thompson, esq., of Walmer, 
Kent. 
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July 7. At Linden-grove, Bayswater, aged 
77, William Mulready, esq., R.A., &c. See 
OsiTuARY. 

At her residence, West Cliff-house, St. Leo- 
nard’s-on-Sea, Mary Elizabeth, widow of 
Capt. Donaldson Davies, 3rd Dragoon Guards 
(Queen’s Bays), and dau. of the late Rear- 
Adm. Shippard. 

At Hounslow, from concussion of the brain, 
Thomas Gamble Ricketts, esq., late Lieut. 10th 
Bombay N.I. 

July 8. At her seat, Tittenhanger, Herts., 
aged 77, Catherine Freman, Dowager Countess 
of Caledon. Her ladyship was the second dau. 
of Philip, third Earl of Hardwicke, by Lady 
Elizabeth Lindsay, eldest dau. of James, fifth 
Earl of Balcarres. She was born in 1786, and 
married, in 1811, Du Pre, second Earl of 
Caledon, by whom (who died in April, 1830) 
she had an only son, James Du Pre, late Earl, 
and father of the present peer, a minor. Her 
ladyship was sister of the Countess of Mex- 
borough, Lady Stuart de Rothesay, and the 
Conntess-Dowager Somers. 

At Chieveley, Berks., Francis Crowdy, esq., 
J.P. for the counties of Berks. and Wilts., and 
Deputy-Lieut. for Wilts. 

At Highfields, near Nantwich, Cheshire, aged 
75, William Baker, esq., for many years an 
active county magistrate. 

At Bluckheath, aged 50, Margaret Martha, 
wife of Julius C. Power, esq., of H.M.’s Civil 
Service, Hongkong, and dau. of the late Capt. 
Bath, 78th Highlanders. 

At Rhyl, aged 65, John Whitehall Dod, esq., 
of Cloverley, Shropshire, formerly M.P. for 
the Northern division of Shropshire. The late 
Mr. Dod was educated at Oswestry and at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. At the latter he 
had the advantage of the tuition of Dr. Kaye, 
afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, and among his 
associates were Blunt, the learned and in- 
genious author of the ‘“* Undesigned Coin- 
cidences,” and the present Bishop of Chester. 
Such advantages were not thrown away on 
Mr. Dod. For though delicate health and a 
singularly unambitious disposition kept him 
from the more specific studies and distinctions 
of the University, he obtained a very extensive 
acquaintance with the exact sciences, and a 
large amount of theological knowledge. Mr. Dod 
afterwards travelled extensively on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and passed a considerable time 
in Italy. Mr. Dod succeeded at an early age to 
the family estates in Shropshire and Flintshire, 
and discharged the duties ofan English country 
gentleman with great kindness and liberality. 
Though he was more active as an improving 
landlord and farmer than as a magistrate or 
county politician, yet so high was his cha- 
racter and so great his popularity that he was 
returned in 1844 as a member for the county, 
without opposition. In Parliament Mr. Dod 
took no very active part, but he steadily sup- 
ported the Conservative party in its extreme 
Protectionism and Protestantism. Declining 
healti: induced Mr. Dod to retire from Parlia- 
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ment a few years ago, and to limit his useful- 
ness to the charities and simple employments 
of his own neighbourhood. Mr. Dod was twice 
married: in 1821 to Elizabeth, daughter and 
cosheiress of G. Allowson, esq., of Broughton- 
hall, Flintshire, by which lady he had one son ; 
and again in 1841, to Ann Caroline, daughter 
of Archdeacon Wrangham, of Chester. ‘ Few 
families of our untitled aristocracy can claim 
a more ancient lineal descent than the Dods of 
Cloverley, in Shropshire. Hugo Dod, probably 
a Danish soldier of adventure, married in the 
thirteenth century Agnes de Cloverley, the 
heiress of that manor and estate ; and the pro- 
perty has come down in unbroken descent from 
father to son from that age to our own.”— 
Chester Record. 

In Great Newport-street, St. Martin’s-lane, 
aged 69, Mr. John Distin, sen., long a well- 
known member of the musical profession. 

At Windlesham, Surrey, Augusta Louisa, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. J. C. Lucena, Vicar 
of Ansley, Warwickshire. 

At the Manor-house, Stanmore, Chas, Robt. 
Sperling, esq., J.P. for the county of Essex, 
younger son of the late John Sperling, esq., of 
Dynes-hall, Essex. 

July 9. At Rossana, co. Wicklow, aged 36, 
the Lady Kathleen Tighe. Her ladyship was 
the sixth dau. of the late Earl of Bessborough, 
by Lady Maria Fane, dau. of the tenth Earl of 
Westmoreland. She was born Aug. 30, 1826, 
and married, in 1858, Mr. Frederick Edward 
Tighe. 

At Hurst-house, West Molesey, aged 66, 
Jean Anne, widow of Admiral Sir Charles 
Sullivan, bart. 

At Bourne-end, Hemel Hempstead, Herts., 
aged 20, Sibella Letitia, wife of the Rev. Wm. 
Horne, and eldest dau. of the Rev. Samuel 
Garratt, Incumbent of Trinity Church, Little 
Queen-street, London. 

At Weymouth, Marcella, eldest dau. of the 
late Wm. Waller, esq., Fingreth-hall, Essex. 

At Rhyl, aged 17, Edward Wallace, eldest 
son of the Rev. John Paley, Perpetual Curate 
of Codsall, Staffordshire. 

July 10. At Stougliton Grange, near Leicester, 
aged 51, Maj. the Hon. Hen. Littleton Powys- 
Keck (late 60th Rifles). He was the son of the 
second Baron Lilford, and took the additional 
name of Keck by royal licence in 1861. In 1862 
he married Miss Gore, dau. of the late Admiral 
Sir John Gore, and sister of the Countess Howe. 
Shortly after he was thrown from his carriage 
whilst driving to attend a meeting at the 
Leicester Infirmary, and sustained such very 
severe injuries that his life was despaired of 
for some days; at length he apparently re- 
covered, but it is believed that he never en- 
tirely got over the occipital injuries he at that 
time received, and his death was very sudden. 
He was a man of great liberality and benevo- 
lence, and under his former name of Major 
Powys he was well known as an active manager 
of several military funds and charities which 
originated from the Crimean war. 
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At Boulogne-sur-Mer, George Pulford, esq., 
late of the Military Secretary Office, H.E.I.C.S. 

July 11. At Ryde, Isle of Wight, Anna 
Maria Margaret, eldest dau. of the late Sir G. 
W. Denys, bart. 

At his residence, Sydenham, Kent, Thomas 
Mann, esq., of the General Register Office, 
Somerset House, formerly of Andover, Hants. 

At Southgate, aged 48, Samuel Sparshott 
Shore, esq., Lieut. R.N. 

At his residence, Campden-hill, Kensington, 
aged 68, Richard Keily, esq., Knight of St. 
John of Jerusalem, F.R.Z.S. 

July 12. At the residence of her nephew 
(W. H. May, esq., Sussex--quare, Brighton), 
Lady Twysden, wife of Sir William Twysden, 
bart., and sister tv the late W. B. May, esq., 
of Hadlow Castile, Kent. 

At Cirencester, from a fall from his carriage, 
Albert Iles, esq., M.D., of the Croft-house, 
Fairford, Gloucestershire. 

In Baker-st., Portman-sq., aged 34, Margaret 
Ann, wife of Thos. A. O’Flaherty, M.D. 

At the Oaks, Woodford, Essex, Godfrey 
Thomas Vigne, esq., F.G.S. 

July 13. In Cleveland-gardens, aged 33, 
Francis St. Johu Balguy, esq. 

At the residence of her son (William Burke 
Ryan,M.D., of Bayswater), aged 77, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Ryan, dau. of the late Conolly Burke, 
a descendant of the ancient family of the De 
Burghs of Clanricarde. 

July 14. At the residence of his brother-in- 
law (Henry Smith, esq.), aged 51, Frederick 
Sims Williams, esq., of Blackheath and Lin- 
coln’s-Inn, Barrister-at-law, and late Scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

At Hartly Wespall, Frances, widow of the 
Rev. John Keate, Canon of Windsor. 

July 15. In Grosvenor-place, aged 17, Juliet 
Fanny, youngest dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Rich. 
Airey, K.C.B., Quartermaster-General. 

At Swanage, Ann Charlotte, second dau. of 
Mr. and Lady Louisa Wardlaw Ramsay. 

At Easingwold, Yorkshire, aged 79, Jonathan 
Coates, esq., formerly of Helperby. 

In Norfolk-cres., Hyde-park, Henry Thomas 
Crompton, esq., late of the 99th and 63rd 
Regiments, and of H.M.’s Civil Service in the 
Mauritius. 

At Weston-park, near Bath, Anne, widow of 
Capt. William Rogers, R.N. 

At Saltney, aged 88, Jane, relict of the Rev. 
Arthur Jones, D.D. 

July 16. At his residence, Park-place, Re- 
gent’s-park, aged 85, Major-General Farrer. 

Aged 43, Francis Macnamara Calcutt, esq., 
M.P, for Clare. He bad represented his native 
county of Clare in Parliament, with only an 
interval of a few months, since 1857. In 1859, 
Col. White, now M.P. for Kidderminster, was 
elected in opposition to Mr. Calcutt, but soon 
after unseated on the ground of bribery. Mr. 
Caleutt was a Liberal in politics, and only 
a few months ago he was received into the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

At Anglesey, Torquay, from severe burns, 
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through the accidental catching fire of her 
dress, Mary Anne, eldest dau. of Rear-Adm. 
G. C. Blake. 

At Bexley, aged 82, Mary, widow of the Very 
Rev. Robert Hodgson, Dean of Carlisle. 

At Portobello Barracks, Dublin, Frances 
Anne, wife of Major R. A. Daniell. 

At his residence, Pirbright-lodge, aged 66, 
William Bensley Anderson, esq., late of the 
Madras Civil Service. 

At Ware, Herts., aged 55, Edward Collins, 
esq., late of the Madras Light Cavalry (retired), 
second son of the late Thomas Collins, Lieut. 
and Adjutant of H.M.’s 2nd Dragoon Guards. 

At Kennington-hall, near Ashford, aged 75, 
Harry William Carter, M.D. Oxon., F.R.C.P., 
F.R.S.E., J.P. and D.L. for Kent. 

At Corbridge, Northumberland, Mary Ann, 
widow of the Rev. Francis Reed, Rector of 
Hazlebury Bryan, Dorset. 

At Tillington Court, Herefordshire, Jane, 
youngest dau. of the late Dr. Griffiths, of 
Bristol, and of Westbury-on-Trym, and niece 
of the late Samuel Carless, esq., of Hereford. 

July 17. At her residence, Eccleston-sq., 
aged 83, Mary, widow of Richard Crawshay, 
esq., of Ottershaw-park, Surrey. 

July 18. Aged 83, John Hoile, esq., of 
Sandwich, Kent. 

At his residence, Clare-st., Dublin, aged 83, 
Edward Tickell, esq., Q.C., late Chairman of 
Sessions, co. Armagh. 

Elizabeth, wife of Francis Twemlow, esq. of 
Betley-court, Staffordshire. 

Aged 71, Mary, last surviving dau. of the 
late Richard Demain, esq., of West Brixton. 

At South Jesmond-house, near Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, aged 58, Margaret, wife of Colling- 
wood Forster Jackson, esq., and dau. of the 
late Cuthbert 8S. Fenwick, esq. 

At Eastbourne, aged 37, Vincent Richards, 
second son of the late Rev. Thos. Richards, 
Vicar of Icklesham, Sussex. 

July 19. Aged 39, Mary Ann, wife of Capt. 
Lee, R.M.L.I. 

At Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, aged 62, 
Geo. Wigzell Knocker, esq., formerly of the 
H.E.I1.C.S., and son of the late Wm. Kuocker, 
esq., of Dover. 

At Sydenham, aged 66, Eliza, widow of 
Major Willows, of the H.E.I.C.S. 

July 2. At Bath, aged 68, Major Geo. Dun- 
can Drummond, formerly of H.M.’s 95th Regt. 
(Rifle Brigade), and Barrack Master at Man- 
chester. 

July2\. At Batsford, aged 87, Helen, widow 
of the Rev. Gilbert Malcolm, late Rector of 
Todenham, Gloucestershire. 

July 22. At South Camp, Aldershot, Mary 
Harriett, wife of Lieut.-Col. Wilbraham Len- 
nox, R.E. 

At the house of her son-in-law (Col. Bingham, 
Bingham’s Melcombe, Dorset), aged 86, Jane, 
widow of the Rev. Montagu John Wynyard, 
B.D., for many years Rector of West Rounton, 
and of St. Martin, York, and Chaplain to the 
Queen. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 





SUPERINTENDENT Area — ending Saturday, 
. in ion 
pore oe - June | June | July | July | July 
DISTRICTS. 
Acres. 1861. 20, 27, iL 18. 








1863. | 1863.| 1863. | 1863. | 1863. 





° ° ° ° 


Mean Temperature ° . . 588 61°2 59-4 65°0 61:0 











London. . « « « 78029 |2803989 || 1191 | 1158 | 1187 | 1287 | 1364 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463388 198 | 181; 209 | 240; 189 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618210 293 | 223 | 234 | 258} 299 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 378058 142} 169| 186} 178 | 200 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 571158 241 | 271 | 253 | 287) 303 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773175 317 | 314 | 305 | 324] 373 
































Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 
23/09 108/18 lod! -, ; ; 
Week ending S 3 Sp gS ze e = EE] 3 ra x d 
Saturday, oe os s% os loz] & g = = 
Aol Ns §)/°8 |@5 i a] 
5 Ss 





June 20 .| 623] 181} 206] 139 37 | 1191 938 | 941 | 1879 
* -| 635] 158] 177] 155] 33 | 1158 | 1025 | 934 | 1959 
July 4 .| 603] 177| 172) 194] 35 | 1187 995 | 942 | 1937 
» ll .| 703] 178] 163] 183 | 41 | 1287 989 | 994 | 1983 
» 18 .| 803/ 166] 174] 177} 41 13864 | 930] 880} 1810 
































QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 


Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, July 21, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 


Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. Qrs. 8. d. 

Wheat ... 1,947... 47 4] Oats ... 180... 20 3] Beans ,,. 19... 836 0 

Barley .. —... 0 O| Rye... 57... 31 6| Peas .,, 18... 388 6 
AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF LAST SIX WEEKES. 

s. d. Bs Hs s. d. 

Wheat........0.. 46 9 | Oats......... nneauapiie 23 17) Beans ..... hasmniseniade 39 11 

DOG i isisateniosvoscd 30 9 | Rye........006 épetnneta 33 10 | Peas...........00 anee’ 37 6 











PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Juty 23. 
Hay, 3/. 10s. to 47. 10s. — Straw, 11. 8s. to 11. 16s. — Clover, 31. 10s. to 52. Os. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 








Beef .......sscceceeseees.48. 4d. to 58. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, Jury 23. 

Mutton.............006..48 4d. to 5s. 2d. | Beasts......... aC OTE PO OC ORE APE 1,270 
i EN ee 4s. Od. to 4s.10d. | Sheep ........csceeeeeees ecascsecsenesse. SEEN 
RRA Se Ss fee Be een r rere 713 
MO Stnisasasscsscnsecnd 5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. | Pigs.....cscceceee ssadensasasiosense une 130 


COAL-MARKET, Jury 24. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 17s. Od. to 18s. Od. Other sorts, 14s. Od. to 16s. Od. 
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From June 24, to July 23, inclusive. 





METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 











































































































Thermometer. |Barom. Thermometer.|Barom. 
s4lZ 82 Ex sale8] 2 [Es 
REISE! 8 |S ie Weather. || 75/2 E) 3 |S" Weather, 
Azios| 4 2% Agios] 4 [ne 
June) ° | ° | © jin, pts. July} ° ° lin. pts. 
24 | 63 | 73 | 62 |30. 00)fr.cl.hy.rn.t.l.| 9 | 65 | 74 | 64 |30. 20) fair 
25 | 62 | 72 | 62 |30. 07/do. do. 10 | 66 | 75 | 63 |30. 29)\do. 
26 | 62 | 73 | 56 |30. 10) cloudy 11 | 69 | 78 | 65 |30. 31/ido. 
27 | 58 | 67 | 57 |29. Q1//fair, cloudy || 12 | 70 | 78 | 66 |30. 30)do. 
28 | 62 | 68 | 57 |29. Q1llrain, fair 13 | 65 | 70 | 60 |30. 41/!do. 
29 | 58 | 70 | 57 |29. 94\\cloudy, rain 14 | 62 | 73 | 66 |30. 36)\do. 
80 | 59 | 67 | 62 /30, 15)\fair 15 | 69 | 78 | 66 |30. 17)do. 
J.1 | 65 | 71 | 62 |30. 21)\do. 16 | 60 | 65 | 57 |30. 14/do. 
2 | 64 | 70 | 61 |29. 99)\cldy. showers || 17 | 59 | 71 | 56 |29. 94//do. shrs. fair 
3 | 63 | 68 | 60 |30. 17) fair 18 | 57 | 59 | 53 |29. 84) fair, cloudy 
4 | 57 | 72 | 61 |30. 20)\do. 19 | 58 | 68 | 59 |29. 91|\cloudy 
5 | 64 | 72 | 60 |30. 25/do. 20 | 58 | 66 | 56 |29. 73)/do. 
6 | 65 | 76 | 60 |30. 21) do. 21 | 59 | 61 | 63 |29. 73)\do.con. hy. rn. 
7 | 70 | 76 | 62 |30. 11)\do. 22 | 60 | 64 | 55 |29. 52)\do. heavy rain 
8 | 64 | 75 | 63 /30. a 23 | 58 | 67 | 56 [29. 81) fair 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
Jum| Sper | Sper | New | Bank | Ex. Bills, | India | India | India 
july. —. x. a pa Stock. £1,000. Stock. Eieee. 5 per cents. 
24/9132 | 913 #/913 § 1/233 4! par. | Shut |———l108 4 
25/918 §| 91¢ $| 914 § | 2324 4 | 4 dis. par. ‘108 r 
26 | 913 2 | 91g $| 91} 4 |————| 4 dis. par. 108 4 
27| 913 2 | 918 #/ 918 #% | 232 4 dis. (108 4 
29|92 4/9132 | 913 2 | 234 4 dis. par. 108; 4 
30} 92 4/9192 | 9132 | 234 4 dis. par. 10.14pm./108 4 
J.1|;92 4/9132 | 9132 | 236 4 dis. par. 12 pm.|108$ #¢ 
2/92 4/9182 | 9132 /|234 6 108$ #¢ 
3/92 4/913 2 | 913 2 |23446| 4dis. 108; #¢ 
4| 92: | 91% 24 | 91% 24 | 236 1 dis. 1 pm. 108 # 
6 | 92} #/92 %/|92 4% |236 2 dis. 2 pm. 17 pm. /108$ # 
7/924 €|92 %/92 %/234 6 | 2pm. | 224 7/| 18pm./108$ # 
8 | 924 § | 924 4 | 924 4 235 7 |1dis.2 pm) 227. |————(1084 4 
9 | 92% § | 923 4 | 92 4/2354 {1 dis. 2 pm.|————_14.18pm. 1083 4 
10 | 923 § | 923 4/928 4 | 2pm. | 225 7 |———-|108} 4 
11 | 923 § | 924 & | 925 § |236 7 1 dis. |————| 18pm./108; # 
13 | 92 § | 92: $| 925 § /235 7 | 23pm. | 225  (15.18pm.108 + 
14 | 925 $| 92s $/| 92) § |236 7 | 1.3 pm. | 227 8 |———108 3 
15 | 925 34 | 92% 34 | 92 34 ————! par. 1 pm./ 226 8 108 # 
16| 93 §/| 93} #/ 93 #/2385 7 | Spm. | 2263 15pm. 108 # 
17 | 92 33 | 93 4 | 92% 34 |236 7 | par.3pm.| 226 8| 19pm./108 4 
18 | 92 3} | 93 4 93) 1.3 pm. |————16.19pm.:8 4 
20 | 923 8 | 92} 3h | 923 3} |236 8 | par. 3pm.| 227 9| 16yu./i.8 & 
21 | 92} 4/923 §| 928 3 par. | 227 |————/107} 8+ 
22 | 92§ | 923 §/| 923 3; | 238 3pm. | 228 (15.17pm.108 4 
23 | 92k & | 9283 | 928 3 | 239 3 pm. a 18 pm. ows 8} 
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